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GRYLL GRANGE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL’ 


[In this little work, the New Forest is always mentioned as if it were still 
unenclosed. This is the only state in which the Author has been acquainted with 
it. Since its enclosure, he has never seen it, and purposes never to do so. 

The mottoes are sometimes specially apposite to the chapters to which they are 


prefixed ; but more frequently to the general scope, or to borrow a musical term, the 
motivo of the operetta. | 


CHAPTER I. 


Ego sic semper et ubique vixi, ut ultimam quamque lucem, tamquam non 
redituram, consumerem.—PetTronius ARBITER. 


Always and everywhere I have so lived, that I might consume the passing 
light, as if it were not to return. 


‘ DALESTINE soup!’ said the Reverend Doctor Opimian, dining with 

his friend Squire Gryll ; ‘a curiously complicated misnomer. We 
have an excellent old vegetable, the artichoke, of which we eat the head ; 
we have another of subsequent introduction, of which we eat the root, 
and which we also call artichoke, because it resembles the first in flavour, 
although, me judice, a very inferior affair. This last is a species of the 
helianthus, or sunflower genus of the Syngenesia frustranea class of 
plants. It is therefore a girasol, or turn-to-the-sun, From this girasol 
we have made Jerusalem, and from the Jerusalem artichoke we make 
Palestine soup.’ 

MR, GRYLL, 
A very good thing, Doctor. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
A very good thing ; but a palpable misnomer. 


MR. GRYLL. 


Iam afraid we live in a world of misnomers, and of a worse kind 
than this, In my little experience I have found that a gang of swindling 
bankers is a respectable old firm; that men who sell their votes to the 
highest bidder, and want only ‘the protection of the ballot’ to sell the 
promise of them to both parties, are a free and independent constituency ; 
that a man who successively betrays everybody that trusts him, an 
abandons every principle he ever professed, is a great statesman, and a 
Conservative, forsooth, @ nil conservando ; that schemes for breedin, 
pestilence are sanitary improvements; that the test of intellectua 
capacity is in swallow, and not in digestion; that the art of teachin 
everything, except what will be of use to the recipient, is nationa 
education ; and that a change for the worse is reform. Look across the 
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Atlantic. A Sympathizer would seem to imply a certain degree of 
benevolent feeling. Nothing of the kind. It signifies a ready-made 
accomplice in any species of political villany. A Know-Nothing would 
seem to imply a liberal self-diffidence—on the scriptural principle that 
the beginning of knowledge is to know that thou art ignorant. No such 
thing. It implies furious political dogmatism, enforced by bludgeons 
and revolvers. A Locofoco is the only intelligible term: a fellow that 
would set any place on fire to roast his own eggs. A Filibuster is a 
pirate under national colours; but I suppose the word in its origin 
implies something virtuous: perhaps a friend of humanity. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


More likely a friend of roaring—®AoBeerpis—in the sense in which 
roaring is used by our old dramatists; for which see Middleton’s 
Roaring Girl, and the commentators thereon.* 


MR, GRYLL. 


_ While we are on the subject of misnomers, what say you to the 
wisdom of Parliament? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Why, sir, I do not call that a misnomer. The term wisdom is used 
in a parliamentary sense. The wisdom of Parliament is a wisdom sui 
generis, It is not like any other wisdom. It is not the wisdom of 
Socrates, nor the wisdom of Solomon, It is the wisdom of Parliament. 
It is not easily analysed or defined ; but it is very easily understood. 
It has achieved wonderful things by itself, and still more when Science 
has come to its aid. Between them, they have poisoned the Thames, and 
killed the fish in the river. A little further development of the same 
wisdom and science will complete the poisoning of the air, and kill the 
dwellers on the banks. It is pleasant that the precious effluvium has 
been brought so efficiently under the Wisdom’s own wise nose. Thereat 
the nose, ke Trinculo’s, has been in great indignation. The Wisdom has 
ordered the Science to do something. The Wisdom does not know what, 
nor the Science either. But the Wisdom has empowered the Science to 
spend some millions of money ; and this, no doubt, the Science will do. 

hen the money has been spent, it will be: found that the something has 

been worse than nothing. The Science will want more money to do some 

other something, and the Wisdom will grant it. edit labor actus in 

orbem.t But you have got on moral and political ground. My remark 

was merely on a perversion of words, of whieh we have an inexhaustible 

catalogue. 
MR. GRYLL. 


Whatever ground we take, Doctor, there is one point common to most 
of these cases: the word presents an idea, which does not belong to the 
subject, critically considered, Palestine Soup is not more remote from 
the true Jerusalem, than many an honourable friend from public honesty 
and honour, However, Doctor, what say you to a glass of old Madeira, 
which I really believe is what it is called? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
In vino veritas, I accept with pleasure. 


* ‘Roaring boys was a cant term for the riotous, quarrelsome blades of the time, 
who abounded in London, and took pleasure in annoying its quieter inhabitants. Of 
Roaring Girls, the heroine of the present play was the choicest specimen. Her real 
name was Mary Frith, but she was most commonly known by that of Moll Cutpurse.’ 
—Dycr. She wore male apparel, smoked, fought, robbed on the highway, kept all 
minor thieves in subjection, and compelled the restitution of stolen goods, when duly 
paid for her services, 


+ The labour returns into its own circle. 
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MISS GRYLL, 


You and my uncle, Doctor, get up a discussion on everything that 
presents itself; Se your theme like a series of variations in 
music. You have run half round the world apropos of the soup. What 
say you to the fish? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Premising that this is a remarkably fine slice of salmon, there is much 
to be said about fish: but not in the way of misnomers. Their names 
are single and simple. Perch, sole, cod, eel, carp, char, skate, tench, 
trout, brill, bream, pike, and many others, plain monosyllables: salmon, 
dory, turbot, gudgeon, lobster, whitebait, haddock, mullet, herring, 
oyster, sturgeon, flounder, turtle, plain dissyllables: only two trisyllables 
worth naming, anchovy and mackerel ; unless any one should be disposed 
to stand up for halibut, which for my part I have excommunicated, 


MR. GRYLL, 


IT agree with you on that point; but I think you have named one or 
two, that might as well keep it company. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
I do not think I have named a single unpresentable fish. 


MR, GRYLL. 
Bream, Doctor: there is not much to be said for bream. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


On the contrary, sir, I think there is much to be said for him, In 
the first place, there is the authority of the monastic brotherhoods, who 
are universally admitted to have been connoisseurs in fish, and in the 
modes of preparing it ; and you will find bream pie set down as a promi- 
nent item of Comieen living, in the indictments prepared against them 
at the dissolution of the monasteries. The work of destruction was 
rather too rapid, and I fear the receipt is lost. But he can still be served 
up as an excellent stew, provided always that he is full-grown, and has 
swum all his life in clear running water. I call everything fish that seas, 
lakes, and rivers furnish to cookery ; though, scientifically, a turtle is a 
reptile, and a lobster an insect. Fish, Miss Gryll—I coal discourse to 
you on fish by the hour: but for the present I will forbear: as Lord 
Curryfin is coming down to Thornback Bay, to lecture the fishermen on 
fish and fisheries, and astonish them all with the science of their art. 
You will, no doubt, be curious to hear him, There will be some reserved 
Seats, 

MISS GRYLL, 


I shall be very curious to hear him, indeed. I have never heard a 
lecturing lord. ‘The fancy of lords and gentlemen to lecture everybody 
on everything, everywhere, seems to me something very comical; but 
perhaps it is something very serious, gracious in the lecturer, and instruc- 
tive to the audience. I shall be glad to be cured of my unbecoming pro- 
pensity to laugh, whenever I hear of a lecturing lord. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I hope, Miss Gryll, you will not laugh at Lord Curryfin: for you may 
be assured, nothing will be farther from his lordship’s intention than to 
say anything in the slightest degree droll. 


MR, GRYLL, 


Doctor Johnson was astonished at the mania for lectures, even in his 
day, when: there were no lecturing lords. He thought little was to be 
learned from lectures, unless where, as in chemistry, the subject required 
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illustration by experiment. Now, if your lord is going to exhibit experi- 
ments in the art of cooking fish, with specimens in sufficient number for 
all his audience to taste, I have no doubt his lecture will be well attended, 


I 
and a repetition earnestly desired. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I am afraid the lecture will not have the aid of such pleasant adven- 
titious attractions. It will be a pure scientific exposition, carefully 
classified, under the several divisions and subdivisions of Ichthyology, 
Entomology, Herpetology, and Conchology. But I agree with Doctor 
Johnson, that little is to be learned from lectures, For the most part, 
those who do not already understand the subject will not understand the 
lecture, and those who do will learn nothing from it. The latter will 
hear many things they would like to contradict, which the bienséance of 
the lecture-room does not allow. I do not comprehend how people can 
find amusement in lectures, I should much prefer a tenson of the twelfth 
century, when two or three masters of the Gai Saber discussed questions 
of love and chivalry. 

MISS GRYLL. 


I am afraid, Doctor, our age is too prosy for that sort of thing. We 
have neither wit enough, nor poetry enough, to furnish the disputants, 
I can conceive a state of society in which such tensons would form a 
pleasant winter evening amusement: but that state of society is not ours. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Well, Miss Gryll, I should like, some winter evening, to challenge 
you to a denson, and your uncle should be umpire. I think you have wit 
enough by nature, and I have poetry enough by memory, to supply a fair 
portion of the requisite materials, without assuming an absolute mastery 
of the Gai Saber. 

MISS GRYLL. 


I shall accept the challenge, Doctor. The wit on one side will, I am 
afraid, be very shortcoming ; but the poetry on the other will no doubt 
be abundant. 


MR. GRYLL, 


Suppose, Doctor, you were to get up a denson a little more relative to 
our own wise days. Spirit-rapping, for example, is a fine field. Nec 
pueri credunt. . . . Sed tu vera puta.* You might go beyond the limits 
of a tenson. There is ample scope for an Aristophanic comedy. In the 
contest between the Just and the Unjust in the Clouds, and in other 
scenes of Aristophanes, you have ancient specimens of something very 
like tensons, except that Love has not much share in them, Let us fora 
moment suppose this same spirit-rapping to be truae—dramatically so, at 
least. Let us fit up a stage for the purpose: make the invoked spirits 
visible as well as audible: and calling before us some of the illustrious 
of former days, ask them what they think of us and our doings? Of our 
astounding progress of intellect? Our march of mind? Our higher tone 
of morality? Our vast diffusion of education? - Our art of choosing the 
most unfit man by competitive examination ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


You had better not bring on many of them at once, nor ask many 
similar questions, or the chorus of ghostly laughter will be overwhelming. 
I imagine the answer would be something like Hamlet’s: ‘ You your- 
selves, sirs, shall be as wise as we were, if, like crabs, you could go back- 
ward,’ It is thought something wonderful that uneducated persons 
should believe in witchcraft in the nineteenth century: as if educated 


* Not even boys believe it: but suppose it to be true. 
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persons did not believe in grosser follies: such as this same spirit- 
rapping, unknown tongues, clairvoyance, table-turning, and all sorts of 
fanatical impositions, having for the present their climax in Mormonism. 
Herein, all times are alike. There is nothing too monstrous for human 
credulity. I like the notion of the Aristophanic comedy. But it would 
require a numerous com pind Ty me as the chorus is indispensable, 


The tenson may be carried on by two. 
MR. GRYLL, 
I do not see why we should not have both. 


MISS GRYLL. 


Oh pray, Doctor! let us have the comedy. We hope to have a 
houseful at Christmas, and I think we may get it up well, chorus and 
all. I should so like to hear what my great ancestor, Gryllus, thinks of 
us: and Homer, and Dante, and Shakspeare, and Richard the First, and 
Oliver Cromwell. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


A very good dramatis persone. With these, and the help of one or 
two Athenians and Romans, we may arrive at a tolerable judgment on 


our own immeasurable superiority to everything that has gone before us, 


Before we proceed further, we will give some account of our inter- 
locutors, 


CHAPTER II, 


FoRTUNA . SPONDET . MULTA . MULTIS. PRAESTAT . NEMINI. VIVE. IN. DIES. ET 


HORAS . NAM. PROPRIUM . EST . NIHIL. 


Marmor vetus apud Feam, ad Hor. Epist. i. t1, 23. 
Fortune makes many promises to many, 


Keeps them to none. 
For nothing is your own. 


REGORY GRYLL, Esq., of 
Gryll Grange in Hampshire, on 
the borders of the New Forest, in the 
midst of a park, which was a little 
forest in itself, reaching nearly to 
the sea, and well stocked with deer, 
having a large outer tract, where a 
numerous light-rented and well- 
conditioned tenantry fattened in- 
numerable pigs, considered himself 
well oon for what he professed 
to be, Hpicuri de grege porcus,* and 
held, though he found it difficult 
to trace the pedigree, that he was 
lineally descended from the ancient 
and acelons Gryllus, who main- 
tained against Ulysses the superior 
happiness of the life of other ani- 
mals to that of the life of man.t 


*A pig from the herd of Epicurus. ( 
humouredly the disparaging terms attached to them by their enemies or rivals. 


Live to the days and hours, 


It might seem, that to a man 
who traced his ancestry from the 
Palace of Circe, the first care would 
be the continuance of his ancient 
race ; but a wife presented to him 
the forethought of a perturbation 
of his equanimity, which he never 
could bring himself to encounter. 
He liked to dine well, and withal 
to dine quietly, and to have quiet 
friends at his table, with whom 
he could discuss questions which 
might afford ample room for plea- 
sant conversation and none for 
acrimonious dispute. He feared 
that a wife would interfere with 
his dinner, his company, and his 
after-dinner bottle of port. For 
the perpetuation of his name, he 


The old philosophers accepted good- 
The 


Epicureans acquiesced in the pig, the Cynics in the dog, and Cleanthes was content 
to be called the Ass of Zeno, as being alone capable of bearing the burthen of the 
Stoic philosophy. 

+ Puurarcn, Bruta animalia ratione uti. Gryllus, in this dialogue, seems to 
have the best of the argument. Spenser, however, did not hink so, when he intro- 
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relied on an orphan niece, whom 
he had brought up from a child, 
who superintended his household, 
and sate at the head of his table. 
She was to be his heiress, and her 
husband was to take his name. He 
left the choice to her, but reserved 
to himself a veto if he should 
think the aspirant unworthy of the 
honourable appellation. 

The young lady had too much 
taste, feeling, and sense to be likely 
to make a choice which her uncle 
would not approve ; but time, as it 
rolled on, foreshadowed a result 
which the Squire had not antici- 

ated. Miss Gryll did not seem 
ikely to make any choice at all. 
The atmosphere of quiet enjoy- 
ment in which she had grown up 
seemed to have steeped her feelings 
in its own tranquillity; and still 
more, the affection which she felt 
for her uncle, and the conviction 
that, though he had always preme- 
ditated her marriage, her departure 
from his house would be the 
severest blow that fate could inflict 
on him, led her to postpone what 
she knew must be an evil day to 
him, and might peradventure not 
be a good one to her. 

‘Oh, the ancient name of Gryll!’ 
sighed the Squire to himself. 
‘What if it should pass away 
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in the nineteenth century, after 
having lived from the time of 
Circe !’ 

Often indeed, when he looked at 
her at the head of his table, the 
star of his little circle, joyous her- 
self and the source of joy in others, 
he thought the actual state of 
things admitted no change for the 
better, and the perpetuity of the 
old name became a secondary con- 
sideration; but though the purpose 
was dimmed in the evening, it 
usually brightened in the morning. 
In the meantime the young lady 
had many: suitors, who were per- 
mitted to plead their cause, 
though they made little apparent 
progress. 

Several young gentlemen of fair 
romise, seemingly on the point of 
eing accepted, had been, each in 
his turn, suddenly and summarily 
dismissed. Why, was the young 
lady's secret. If it were known, it 
would be easy, she said, in these 
days of artificial manners, to coun- 
terfeit the presence of the qualities 
she liked, and, still more easy, the 
absence of the qualities she dis- 
liked. There was sufficient diversity 
in the characters of the rejected to 
place conjecture at fault, and Mr. 
Gryll began to despair. 

The uncle and niece had come to 


duced his Gryll, in the Paradise of Acrasia, reviling Sir Guyon’s Palmer for having 


restored him to the human form. 


Streightway he with his virtuous staff them strooke, 

And streight of beasts they comely men became : 

Yet being men they did unmanly looke, 

And stared ghastly, some for inward shame, 

And some for wrath to see their captive dame : 

But one above the rest in speciall, 

That had an hog been late, hight Grylle by name, 

Repyned greatly, and did him miscall, 

That had from hoggish forme him brought to naturall. 
Said Guyon : ‘ See the mind of beastly man, 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 

Of his creation, when he life began, 

That now he chooseth, with vile difference, 

To be a beast, and lacke intelligence.’ 


Fairy Queen, Book ii. Canto 12. 


In Plutarch’s dialogue, Ulysses, after his own companions have been restored to 
the human form, solicits Circe to restore in the same manner any other Greeks who 


may be under her enchantments. 


Circe consents, provided they desire it. 


Gryllus, 


endowed with speech for the purpose, answers for all, that they had rather remain as 
they are; and supports the decision by showing the greater comfort of their condition 
as it is, to what it would probably be if they were again sent forth to share the com- 
mon lot of mankind. We have unfortunately only the beginning of the dialogue, of 


which the greater portion has perished. 
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er a clear understanding on this sub- which was to touch her heart not 
of ject. He might present to her yet appeared? 

attention any one whom he might Mr. Gryll was the godfather of 
- deem worthy to be her suitor, and his niece, and, to please him, she 
- she might reject the suitor without had been called Morgana. He had 
ae assigning a reason for sodoing. In had some thoughts of calling her 
‘Ss, this way several had appeared, and Circe, but acquiesced in the name 
of passed away like bubbles on a_ of a sister enchantress, who had 
- stream. worked out her own idea of a 
ae _Was the young lady over fas- beautiful garden, and exercised 
wl tidious, or were none among the similar power over the minds and 
t presented worthy, or had that forms of men. 
g. 
y 
: CHAPTER III. 
it Téyye rveipovag oivp* rb yap Gorpoy wepirédXET au" 

"AO wpa xaderd, wavra dé bg v7 Kavparoc.—ALCAEUS. 

ir Moisten your lungs with wine. The dog-star’s sway 
of Returns, and all things thirst beneath his ray. 
n Faternum . Oprm1anum. Annorum . CENTUM. 
y Heu! heu! inquit Trimalchio, ergo diutius vivit vinum quam homuncio ! 
; Quare réyye wvedpovag faciamus. Vita vinum est.—PETRoNIUS ARBITER. 
5 FALERNIAN OprMIAN WINE AN HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
. Alas! alas! exclaimed Trimalchio. Thus wine lives longer than man ! 
5 Wherefore, let us sing ‘ Moisten your lungs.’ Wine is life. 
e WO8DSWORTH'S question, in them carefully, and by diligent 
- his Poet's Epitaph, superintendence left the Doctor 
y i ii tale nothing to desire in the service of 
) ae oe ? his table. His cellar was well 


A rosy man, right plump to see ? 


might have been answered in the 
affirmative by the Reverend Doctor 
QOpimian. The worthy divine dwelt 
in a comfortable vicarage, on the 
outskirts of the New Forest. A 
good living, a comfortable patri- 
mony, a moderate dowry with his 
wife, placed him sufficiently above 
the cares of the world to enable 
him to gratify all his tastes without 
minute calculations of cost. His 
tastes in fact were four: a good 
library, a good dinner, a pleasant 
garden, and rural walks. He was 
an athlete in pedestrianism. He 
took no pleasure in riding, either 
on horseback or in a carriage; but 
he kept a brougham for the service 
of Mrs, Opimian, and for his own 
occasional use in dining out. 

Mrs. Opimian was domestic. The 
care of the Doctor had supplied her 
with the best books on cookery, to 
which his own inventive genius and 
the kindness of friends had added 
a large and always increasing ma- 
nuscript volume, The lady studied 


stocked with a selection of the best 
vintages, under his own especial 
charge. In all its arrangements 
his house was a model of order and 
comfort ; and the whole establish- 
ment partook of the genial phy- 
siognomy of the master. From the 
master and mistress to the cook, 
and from the cook to the tom cat, 
there was about the inhabitants of 
the vicarage a sleek and purring 
rotundity of face and figure that 
denoted community of feelings, 
habits, and diet ; each in its kind, 
of course, for the Doctor had his 
yort, the cook her ale, and the cat 
his milk, in -sufficiently liberal 
allowance. In the morning, while 
Mrs. Opimian found ample occu- 
— in the details of her house- 
10old duties and the care of her 
little family, the Doctor, unless he 
had predestined the whole day to 
an excursion, studied in his library. 
In the afternoon he walked; in the 
evening he dined; and after dinner 
read to his wife and family, or 
heard his children read to him. 
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This was his home life. Now and 
then he dined out; more frequently 
than at any other place with his 
friend and neighbour Mr. Gryll, 
who entirely sympathized with him 
in his taste for a good dinner. 

Beyond the limits of his ordinary 
but within those of his occasional 
range was a solitary round tower 
on an eminence backed with wood, 
which had probably in old days 
been a landmark for hunters; but 
having in modern days no very 
obvious use, was designated, as 
many such buildings are, by the 
name of the Folly. The country 
people called it ‘the Duke's Folly,’ 
though who the Duke in question 
was nobody could tell. Tradition 
had eer his name. 

One fine Midsummer day, with a 
southerly breeze and a cloudless 
sky, the Doctor, having taken an 
early breakfast, in the process of 
which he had considerably reduced 
the altitude of a round of beef, set 
out with a good stick in his hand 
and a Newfoundland dog at his 
heels for one of his longest walks, 
such as he could only take in the 
longest days. 

Arriving at the Folly, which he 
had not visited for a long time, he 
was surprised to find it enclosed, 
and having at the back the novelty 
of a covered passage, built of the 
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same grey stone as the tower itself, 
This passage passed away into the 
wood at the back, whence was 
ascending a wreath of smoke, which 
immediately recalled to him the 
dwelling of Circe.* Indeed, the 
change before him had much the 
air of enchantment; and the Cir- 
cean similitude was not a little 
enhanced by the antique masonry,t 
and the expanse of sea which was 
visible from the eminence. He 
leaned over the gate, repeated aloud 
the lines of the Odyssey, and fell 
into a brown study, from which he 
was aroused by the approach of a 
young gentleman from within the 
enclosure. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ but my ey is excited 
by what I see here; and if you do 
not think it impertinent, and would 
inform me how these changes have 
come about, I should be greatly 
obliged.’ 

‘Most willingly, sir, said the 
other; ‘but if you will walk in, 
and see what has been done, the 
obligation will be mine.’ 

The Doctor readily accepted the 
The stranger led the 
way, across an open space in the 
wood, to a circular hall, from each 
side of which a wide passage led 
on the left hand to the tower, and 
on the right to the new building, 


* Kai rér’ tywy indy tyxoc wy Kai pacyavoy td 
Kapradipwe rapa vnoc avijiov ic mepwwarny, 
Eizwe Epya iSouse ¢ ci évorny Te muvSoipny. 


‘ ‘ 
Eorny 0é, cxorujy 


¢ Ta:madéecoay avehSwy, 


Kai pot teicaro carvic amd xSovic edpvodeinc, 
Kipxne év peyaporst, dud Spupa wucva cai tAnv. 
Mepunpita oO ixeira card ppiva cai kara Supoy 
"EASeiv, 08 ruSioSat, imei doy aiSora carvéy. 


Od. K. 145—152. 


I climbed a cliff, with spear and sword in hand, 
Whose ridge o’erlooked a shady length of land : 


To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 

Or cheerful voice of mortal strike the ear. 
From the high point I marked, in distant view, 
A stream of curling smoke ascending blue, 

And spiry tops, the tufted trees above, 

Of Circe’s palace bosomed in the grove. 

Thither to haste, the region to explore, 

Was first my thought . .. 


Eupoy & iv Bicoyo rervypiva dopara Kipene 
Reoroiow Adecat, weproxeT ry ivi xwpy.—Ib. 210, 211. 
The palace in a woody vale they found, 

High-raised of stone, a shaded space around.—Porx. 
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which was so masked by the wood, 
as not to be visible except from 
within the glade. It was a square 
structure of plain stone, much in 
the same style as that of the tower. 

The young gentleman took the 
left-hand passage, and introduced 
the Doctor to the lower floor of the 
tower. 

‘I have divided the tower,’ he 
observed, ‘into three rooms: one 
on each floor. This is the dining- 
room; above it is my bed-room ; 
above it again is my library. The 

rospect is good from all the floors, 
but rom the library it is most ex- 
tensive, as you look over the woods 
far away into the open sea.’ 

‘A noble dining-room,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘The height is well pro- 
portioned to the diameter. That 
circular table well becomes the 
form of the room, and gives pro- 
mise of a fine prospect in its 
way.’ 

‘I hope you will favour me by 
forming a practical judgment on 
the point,’ said his new acquaint- 
ance, as he led the way to the upper 
floor, the Doctor marvelling at the 
extreme courtesy with which he 
was treated, ‘This building, 
thought he, ‘might belong to the 
age of chivalry, and my young host 
might be Sir Calidore himself.’ 
But the library brought him back 
to other days, 

The walls were covered with 
books, the upper portion accessible 
by a gallery, running entirely round 
the apartment. The books of the 
lower circle were all classical; 
those of the upper, English, Italian, 
and French, with a few volumes in 
Spanish. 

The young gentleman took down 
a Homer, and pointed out to the 
Doctor the passage which, as he 


leaned over the gate, he had re- 
peated from the Odyssey. This ac- 
counted to the Doctor for the defe- 
rence shown to him. He saw at 
once into the Greek sympathy. 

‘You have a great collection of 
books,’ said the Doctor. 

‘I believe, said the young gen- 
tleman, ‘I have all the best books 
in the languages I cultivate. Horne 
Tooke says: “ Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French, are unfortunately the 
usual bounds of an English scho- 
lar’s acquisition.” I think any 
scholar fortunate whose acquisition 
extends so far, These languages 
and our own comprise, I believe, 
with a few rare exceptions, all the 
best books in the world. I may 
add Spanish, for the sake of Cer- 
vantes, Lope de Vega, and Calde- 
ron. It was a dictum of Porson, 
that “ Life is too short to learn Ger- 
man:” meaning, I apprehend, not 
that it is too difficult to be acquired 
within the ordinary space of life, 
but that there is nothing in it to 
compensate for the portion of life 
bestowed on its acquirement, how- 
ever little that may be.’* 

The Doctor was somewhat puzzled 
what to say. He had some French 
and more Italian, being fond of 
romances of chivalry ; and in Greek 
and Latin he thought himself a 
match for any man; but he was 
more occupied with speculations 
on the position and character of 
his new acquaintance, than on the 
literary opinions he was enunciat- 
ing. He marvelled to finda young 
man, rich enough to do what he 
here saw done, doing anything of 
the kind, and fitting up a library 
in a solitary tower, instead of pass- 
ing his time in clubs and reunions, 
and other pursuits and pleasures of 
general society. But he thought it 


* Mr. Hayward’s French hotel-keeper in Germany had a different, but not less 
cogent reason for not learning German. ‘Whenever a dish attracts attention by the 
art displayed in its conception or preparation, apart from the material, the artist will 
commonly be discovered to be French. Many years ago we had the curiosity to 
Inquire, at the Hétel de France, at Dresden, to whom our party were indebted for the 
enjoyment they had derived from a swpréme de volaille, and were informed the cook 
and the master of the hotel were one and the same person: a Frenchman, ci-devant 
chef of a Russian minister. He had been eighteen years in Germany, but knew not a 
word of any language but his own. ‘A quot bon, messiewrs,’ was his reply to our 
expression of astonishment ; ‘a quoi bon, apprendre la langue d'un peuple qui ne 
posstde pas wne cuisine ?—Art of Dining, pp. 69, 70. 
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necessary to say something to the 
point, and rejoined : 

‘Porson was a great man, and 
his dictum would have weighed 
with me, if I had had any velleity 
towards German, which I never 
had. But I rather wonder you 
should have placed your library on 
the upper instead of the middle 
floor. The prospect, as you have 
observed, is fine from all the floors ; 
but here you have the sea and the 
sky to the greatest advantage ; and 
I would assign my best look-out to 
the hours of dressing and undress- 
ing ; the first thing in the morning, 
the last at night, and the half-hour 
before dinner. You can give greater 
attention to the views before you, 
when you are following operations, 
important certainly, but mechani- 
cal from repetition, and uninterest- 
ing in- themselves, than when you 
are engaged in some absorbing 
study, which probably shuts out 
all perception of the external world.’ 

‘What you say is very true, sir,’ 
said the other; ‘ but you know the 
lines of Milton— 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes. 

‘These lines have haunted me 
from very early days, and princi- 
pally influenced me in purchasing 
this tower, and placing my library 
on the top of it. And I have an- 
other association with such a mode 
of life.’ 

A French clock in the library 
struck two, and the young gentle- 
man proposed to his visitor to walk 
into the house. They accordingly 
descended the stairs, and crossed 
the entrance-hall to a large draw- 
ing-room, simply but handsomely 
furnished ; having some good pic- 
tures on the walls, an organ at one 
end of the room, a piano and harp 
at the other, and an elegantly dis- 
posed luncheon in the middle. 

‘At this time of year, said the 
young gentleman, ‘I lunch at two, 
and dine at eight. This gives me 
two long divisions of the morning, 
for any in-door and out-door pur- 
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poses. I hope you will partake 
with me. You will not find a pre- 
cedent in Homer for declining the 
invitation.’ 

‘Really, said the Doctor, ‘ that 
argument is cogent and conclusive. 
I accept with pleasure: and indeed 
my long mak has given me an 
appetite.’ 

Now you must know,’ said the 
young gentleman, ‘I have none 
but female domestics. You will 
see my two waiting-maids.’ 

He rang the bell, and the speci- 
fied attendants appeared : two young 
girls, about fifteen and sixteen: 
both pretty, and simply, but very 
becomingly, dressed. 

Of the provision set before him 
the Doctor preferred some cold 
chicken and tongue. Madeira and 
sherry were on the table, and the 
young attendants offered him hock 
and claret. The. Doctor took a 
capacious glass from each of the 
fair cup-bearers, and pronounced 
both wines excellent, and delici- 
ously cool, He declined more, not 
to overheat himself in walking, and 
not to infringe on his anticipations 
of dinner. The dog, who had be- 
haved throughout with exemplary 

yropriety, was not forgotten. The 
octor rose to depart. 

‘I think,’ said his host, ‘I may 
now ask you the Homeric question 
—Tis; dev eis avdpav ;* 

‘Most justly,’ said the Doctor. 
‘My name is Theophilus Opimian. 
IT am a Doctor of Divinity, and the 
incumbent of Ashbrook-cum-Fern- 
dale,’ 

‘I am simply,’ said the other, 
‘Algernon Falconer. I have in- 
herited some money, but no land. 
Therefore, having the opportunity, 
I made this purchase, to fit it up in 
my own cin and live in it in 
my own way.’ 

The Doctor preparing to depart, 
Mr. Falconer proposed to accom- 
pany him part of the way, and call- 
ing out another Newfoundland dog, 
who immediately struck up 4 
friendship with his companion, he 
walked away with the Doctor, the 
two dogs gambolling before them. 


SSS 


* Who, and whence, are you ? 





A Walk through the Forest. 


CHAPTER TV. 


Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus : 

Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno.—PrErsivs. 
In mind and taste men differ as in frame : 

Each has his special will, and few the same. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


T strikes me as singular that, with such a house, you should have . 
only female domestics, 


MR, FALCONER, 


It is not less singular perhaps that they are seven sisters, all the 
children of two old servants of my father and mother. The eldest is 
about my own age, twenty-six, so that they have all grown up with me 
in time and place. They live in great harmony together, and divide 
among them the charge of all the household duties. Those whom you 
saw are the two youngest. 


THE REVEREND. DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


If the others acquit themselves as well, you have a very efficient staff; 
but seven young women as the establishment of one young bachelor, for 
such I presume you to be (7. Falconer assented), is something new and 
strange. The world is not over charitable. 


MR, FALCONER, 


The world will never suppose a good motive, where it can 2 a 
bad one. I would not willingly offend any of its ao would 
not affect eccentricity. At the same time, I do not feel disposed to be put 


out of my way because it is not the way of the world—Le Chemin du 
Monde, as a Frenchman entitled Congreve’s comedy*—but I assure you 
these seven young women live here as they might do in the Temple of 


Vesta. It was a singular combination of circumstances that induced and 
enabled me to form such an establishment; but I would not give it up, 
nor alter it, nor diminish it, nor increase it, for any earthly consideration. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


You hinted that, beside Milton’s verses, you had another association 
of ideas with living in the top of a tower. 


MR. FALCONER, 


Ihave read of somebody who lived so, and admitted to his sanctum 
only one young person, a niece or a daughter, I forget which, but on 
very rare occasions would descend to speak to some visitor who had pre- 
viously propitiated the young lady to obtain him an interview. At last 
the young Nady introduced one who proposed for her, and gained the 
consent of the recluse (I am not sure of his name, but I always call him 
Lord Noirmont) to carry her off. I think this was associated with some 
affliction that was cured or some mystery that was solved, and that the 
hermit returned into the every-day world. I do not know where I read 
it, but I have always liked the idea of living like Lord Noirmont, when 
I shall have become a sufficiently disappointed man, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


You look as little like a disappointed man as any I have seen; but as 
you have neither daughter nor niece, you would have seven links instead 
of one between the top of your tower and the external world. 


* Congreve, le meilleur auteur comique d’ Angleterre : ses piéces les plus estimées 
sont Le Fourbe, Le Vieux Gargon, Amour pour Amour, L’Epouse du Matin, Le 
Chemin du Monde.—Manuel Bibliographique. Par G. Peigniot. Paris. 1800. 
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MR. FALCONER, 


We are all born to disappointment. It is as well to be prospective, 
Our happiness is not in what is, but in what is to be. We may be dis- 
anendal in our every-day realities, and if not, we may make an ideality 
of the unattainable, and quarrel with nature for not giving what she has 
not to give. It is unreasonable to be so disappointed, but it is dis- 
appointment not the less. 


(April, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


It is something like the disappointment of the men of Gotham when 
they could not fish up the moon from the sea. 


MR, FALCONER, 


It is very like it, and there are more of us in the predicament of the 
men of Gotham than are ready to acknowledge the similitude, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Iam afraid I am too matter-of-fact to sympathize very clearly with this 
form of zstheticism ; but here is a charming bit of forest scenery. Look 
at that old oak with the deer under it ; the long and deep range of fern 
running up from it to that beech-grove on the upland, the lights and 
shadows on the projections and recesses of the wood, and the blaze of 
foxglove in its foreground, It is a place in which a poet might look for 
a glimpse of a Hamadryad. 

MR, FALCONER. 


Very beautiful for the actual present—too beautiful for the probable 
future. Some day or other the forest will be disforested ; the deer will 
be either banished or destroyed ; the wood will be either shut up or cut 
down. Here is another basis for disappointment. The more we admire 
it now, the more we shall regret it then. The admiration of sylvan and 
pastoral scenery is at the mercy of an enclosure act, and instead of the 
glimpse of a Hamadryad you will sometime see a large board warning 
you off the premises under penalty of rigour of law. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


But, my dear young friend, you have yourself ericlosed a favourite old 
resort of mine and of many others. I did not see such a board as you 
speak of ; but there is an effective fence which answers the purpose. 


MR, FALCONER, 


True; but when the lot of crown land was put up for sale, it was sure 
* to be purchased and shut up by somebody, At any rate, I have not 

interfered with the external picturesque ; and I have been much more 
influenced by an intense desire of shutting up myself than of shutting up 





the place, merely because it is my property. 


About half way from their re- 
spective homes the two new friends 
separated, the Doctor having pro- 
mised to walk over again soon to 
dine and pass the night. 

The Doctor soliloquized as he 
walked. 

Strange metamorphosis of the old 
tower. A good dining-room, A 
good library. A bed-room between 
them: he did not show it me. 
Good wine: excellent. Pretty wait- 
ing-maids: exceedingly pretty. 


Two of seven Vestals, who main- 
tain the domestic fire on the hearth 
of this young Numa. By the way. 
they had something of the Ves 

costume: white dresses with purple 
borders, But they had nothing on 
their heads but their own hair, 
very gracefully arranged. The 
Vestals had head-dresses, which 
hid their hair, if they had any. 
They were shaved on admission. 
Perhaps the hair was allowed to 
grow again, Perhapsnot. I must 
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look into the point. If not, it was 
a wise precaution. Solum forme 
decus capilli,* says the Arbiter 
Elegantiarum, who compares a bald- 
head toafungus.t A head without 
hair, says Ovid, is as afield without 
s, and a shrub without leaves. 
enus herself, if she had appeared 
with a bald-head, would not have 
tempted Apuleius ; and Iam of his 
mind. A husband, in Menander,|| 
in a fit of jealous madness, shaves 
his wife’s head ; and when he sees 
what he has made of her, rolls at 
her feet in a paroxysm of remorse. 
He was at any rate safe from jea- 
lousy till it grew again. here 
is a subtlety of Euripides, which 
none of his commentators have 
seen into, A®gisthus has married 
Electra.to a young farmer, who cul- 
tivates his own land. He respects 
the Princess from magnanimity, 
and restores her a pure virgin to 
her brother Orestes, ‘Not pro- 
bable,’ say some critics. ButI say, 
highly probable : for she comes on 
with ie head shaved. There is the 
talisman, and the consummate arti- 
fice of the great poet. It is osten- 
sibly a symbol of grief ; but not the 
less a most efficient ally of the afore- 
said magnanimity. ‘ In mourning,’ 
says Aristotle, ‘sympathizing with 
the dead, we deform ourselves by 
cutting off our hair.’ And truly, it 
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is sympathy in approximation. A 
ae head shaved is a step to- 
wards a death’s head. As asymbol 
of grief, it was not necessary to the 
case of Electra; for in the sister 
tragedies of AUschylus and Sopho- 
cles, her grief is equally great, and 
she appears with flowing hair ; but 
in them she is an unmarried maid, 
and there is no dramatic necessity 
for so conspicuous an antidote to 
her other charms. Neither is it 
according to custom ; for in recent 
= the whole hair was sacrificed, 

ut in the memory of an old sorrow 
only one or two curls were cut off. 
Therefore it was the dramatic ne- 
cessity of a counter-charm that in- 
fluenced Euripides. Helen knew 
better than to shave her head in a 
case where custom required it, 
Euripides makes Electra reproach 
Helen for thus preserving her 
beauty ;** which further illustrates 
his purpose in shaving the head of 
Electra where custom did not re- 
quire it. And Terence showed his 
taste in not shaving the head of his 
heroine in the Phormio, though the 
severity of Athenian custom would 
have required it. Her beauty shone 
through her dishevelled hair, but 
with no hair at all she would not 
have touched the heart of Antipho. 
"ANAG tin por raita pidos duehe~aro 
Supés; But wherefore does my 


* Quod solum forme decus est, cecidere capilli.—Prtrontvs, c. 109. 


+, »« « « QE - « « -» Sebemie 
Horti tubere, quod creavit unda.—ZJbid. 
‘A head, to speak in the gardener’s style, is a bulbous excrescence, growing up 
between the shoulders.’—G. A. Sregvens: Lectwre on Heads, 
t+ Turpe pecus mutilum ; turpe est sine gramine campus ; 
Et sine fronde frutex ; et sine crine caput. 
Ovip, Artis Amatoria, iii. 249. 

§ At vero, quod nefas dicere, neque sit ullum hujus rei tam dirum exemplum : 
si cujuslibet eximie pulcherrimeque foemine caput capillo exspoliaveris, et faciem 
nativa specie nudaveris, licet illa clo dejecta, mari edita, fluctibus educata, licet, 
inquam, Venus ipsa fuerit, licet omni Gratiarum choro stipata, et toto Cupidinum 
populo comitata, et balteo suo cincta, cinnama fragrans, et balsama rorans,: calva 
processerit, placere non poterit nec Vulcano suo.—Apztztus, Metamorph. ii. 25. 

But, indeed, what it is profanation to speak, nor let there be hereof any so dire 
example, if you despoil of its hair the head of any most transcendent and perfectly 
beautiful woman, and present her face thus denuded of its native loveliness, though it 
were even she, the descended from heaven, the born of the sea, the educated in the 
waves, though, I say, it were Venus herself, attended by the Graces, surrounded by 
the Loves, cinctured with her girdle, fragrant with spices, and dewy with balsams, 
yet, if she appeared with a bald head, she could not please even her own Vulcan. 

|| Tepexecoopévn. 
"| Sopnoctes : Electra, v. 449. 
** EuriripEs: Orestes, v. 128, 
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mind discourse these things to me? 
suspending dismal images on lovely 
vealiticn? for the luxuriant hair of 
these young girls is of no ordinary 
beauty. Their tresses have not been 
deposited under the shadow of the 
sacred lotus, as Pliny tells us those 
of the Vestals were. Well, this 
young gentleman’s establishment 
may be perfectly moral, strictly cor- 
rect, but in one sense it is morality 
thrown away: the world will give 
him no credit for it. Iam sure Mrs. 
Opimian will not. If he were 
married it would be different. But 
I think, if he were to marry now, 
there would be a fiercer fire than 
Vesta’s among his Lares. The 
temple would be too hot for the 
seven virgins. I suppose, as he is 
so resolute against change, he does 
not mean to marry. Then he talks 
about anticipated disappointment in 
some unrealizable ideality, leading 
him to live like Lord Noirmont, 
whom I never heard of before. 
He is far enough off from that while 
he lunches and walks as he does, and 
no doubt dines in accordance. He 
will not break his heart for any 
moon in the water, if his cooks are 
as good as his waiting-maids, and 
the wine which he gave me is a fair 
specimen of his cellar. He is learned 
too. Greek seems to be the strongest 
chord in his sympathies. If it had 
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not been for the singular accident of 
his overhearing me repeat half a 
dozen lines of cee should not 
have been asked to walk in. [ 
might have leaned over the gate till 
sunset, and have had no more notice 
taken of me than if I had been a 
crow. 

At dinner the Doctor narrated his 
morning adventure to Mrs. Opimian, 
and found her, as he had anticipated, 
most virtuously uncharitable with 
respect to the seven sisters. She 
did not depart from her usual sere- 
nity, but said, with equal calmness 
and decision, that she had no belief 
in the virtue of young men. 

‘My dear,’ said the Doctor, ‘it has 
been observed, though I forget by 
whom, that there is in every man’s 
life a page which is usually doubled 
down. Perhaps there is such a page 
in the life of our young friend ; but 
if there be, the volume which con- 
tains it is not in the same house 
with the seven sisters.’ 

The Doctor could not retire to rest 
without verifying his question 
touching the hair of the Vestals; 
and stepping into his study was 
taking out an old folio to consult 
Lipsius de Vestalibus, when a pas- 
sage flashed across his memory, 
which seemed decisive on the point. 
‘How could I overlook it? he 
thought. 


*Ignibus Itiacis'‘aderam : cum lapsa capillis 
Decidit ante sacros lanea vitta focos :* 


says Rhea Sylvia in the Fasti.’ 


He took down the Fasti, and turning over the leaves lighted on another 


line :— 


Attonite flebant demisso crine ministre. + 


With the note of an old commen- 
tator: ‘This will enlighten those 
who doubt if the Vestals wore their 
hair.’ ‘I infer,’ said the Doctor, 
‘that I have doubted in good com- 
vany; but it is clear that the 

estals did wear their hair of se- 
cond growth. But ifit was wrapped 
up in wool, it might as well not 
have been there. The vitta was at 


once the symbol and the talisman 
of chastity. Shall [recommend my 
om g friend to wrap up the heads of 

uis Vestals in avitta? It would be 


safer for all parties. But I cannot 
imagine a piece of advice for which 


the giver would receive less 
thanks, And I had rather see 
them as they are. So I shall let 
well alone.’ 


* The woollen wreath, by Vesta’s inmost shrine, 
Fell from my hair before the fire divine. 
+ With hair dishevelled wept the Vestal train. 
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The Seven Sisters, 


CHAPTER V. 
Evi¢pave cavriv’ rive’ tov Kad’ rpépay 
Biov AoyiZov ody, ra & GdXa rig Téxne. 
Evuripipgs, Alcestis. 

Rejoice thy spirit: drink : the passing day 

Esteem thine own, and all beyond as Fortune’s. 
(HE Doctor was not long without remembering his promise to revisit 

his new acquaintance, and purposing to remain till the next morning, 

he set out later in the day. The Salon was intensely hot: he walked. 
slowly, and paused more frequently than usual, to rest under the shade 
of trees. He was shown into the drawing-room, where he was shortly 
joined by Mr. Falconer, and very cordially welcomed. 

The two friends dined together in the lower room of the Tower. The 
dinner and wine were greatly to the Doctor’s mind. In due time they 
adjourned to the drawing-room, and the two young handmaids who had 
waited at dinner attended with coffee and tea. The Doctor then said— 
‘You are well provided with musical instruments, Do you play? 


MR. FALCONER. 


No. I have profited by the observation of Doctor Johnson: ‘ Sir, 
once on a time.I took to fiddling: but I found that to fiddle well I must 
fiddle all my life, and I thought I could do something better.’ 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Then, I presume, these are pieces of ornamental furniture, for the use 
of occasional visitors ? 
MR. FALCONER. 
Not exactly. My maids play on them, and sing to them. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Your maids? 
MR. FALCONER. 


Even so. They have been thoroughly well educated, and are all 
accomplished musicians, 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
And at what time do they usually play on them? 
MR. FALCONER. 
Every evening about this time, when I am alone, 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
And why not when you have company ? 
MR. FALCONER. 


La Morgue Aristocratique, which pervades all society, would not 
tolerate such a proceeding on the part of young women, of whom some 
had superintended the preparation of the dinner, and others attended on 
it. It would not have been incongruous in the Homeric age. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Then I hope you will allow it to be not incongruous this evening, 
Homer being the original vinculum between you and me. 
MR. FALCONER. 
Would you like to hear them? 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Indeed I should. 

The two younger sisters having answered the summons, and the 
Doctor’s wish having been communicated, the seven appeared together, 
all in the same dress of white and purple, 
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‘The Seven Pleiads ! thought the Doctor. ‘ What a constellation of 
coy ’ He stood up and bowed to them, which they gracefully ac- 
knowledged. ; 

They then played on, and sang to, the harp and piano. The Doctor 
was naa 

After a while, they passed over to the organ and performed some 
sacred music of Mozart and Beethoven. They then paused and looked 
round, as if for instructions. 

‘We usually end,’ said Mr. Falconer, ‘ with a hymn to Saint Catharine, 
but perhaps it may not be to your taste ; although Saint Catharine is a 
saint of the English Church Calendar.’ 

*T like all sacred music,’ said the Doctor. ‘ And I am not disposed 
to object to a saint of the English Church Calendar.’ 

‘She is also,’ said Mr. Falconer, ‘a most perfect emblem of purity, 
and in that sense alone there can be no fitter image to be presented to 
the minds of young women.” 

‘Very true, said the Doctor. ‘And very strange withal, he thought 
tohimself. . 
The sisters sang their hymn, made their obeisance, and departed. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
The hands of those young women do not show signs of menial work, 
MR. FALCONER, 


They are the regulating spirits of the household. They have a staff 
of their own for the coarser and harder work. ' 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Their household duties, then, are such as Homeric damsels discharged 
in the homes of their fathers, with dai for the lower drudgery. 


MR, FALCONER, 
Something like it. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Young ladies, in short, in manners and accomplishments, though not 
in social position; only more useful in a house than young ladies 
generally are, 

MR. FALCONER. 


Something like that, too. If you know the tree by its fruit, the 
manner in which this house is kept may reconcile you to the singularity 
of the experiment. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


a perfectly reconciled to it. The experiment is eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The Doctor always finished his day with a tumbler of brandy and 
water : soda water in summer, and hot water in winter. After his usual 
draught he retired to his chamber, where he slept like a top, and dreamed 
of Electra and Nausicaa, Vestals, Pleiads, and Saint Catharine, and woke 
with the last words he had heard sung on the preceding night still ringing 
in his ears :— 

Dei virgo Catharina, 
Lege constans in divina, 
Ceeli gemma preciosa, 
Margarita fulgida, 
Sponsa Christi gloriosa, 
Paradisi viola !* 


* Virgin bride, supremely bright, 
Gem and flower of heavenly light, 
Pearl of the empyreal skies, 
Violet of Paradise ! 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT: A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


T° discuss Mr. Motley’sremarkable 
history of Zhe Rise of the Dutch 
Republic is beside our present pur- 
pose. The constant vivacity, the 
unflagging interest, the honesty, 
the research, and the picturesque- 
ness of his narrative, have already 
been widely approved. The elo- 
quent verdict which he has pro- 
nounced upon the most difficult 
issue in the life of modern Europe, 
and in the annals of social and 
political emancipation, is not likely 
to be reversed. But before Mr. 
Motley is permitted to take his 
place among the men whose labours 
posterity does not willingly let die, 
it is right that his work should be 
looked at narrowly. It will be time, 
however, when the history is com- 
lete, to estimate its plan and de- 
te its awards. Meanwhile, we 
desire to linger for a little over the 
character of the earliest hero of the 
Republic—the sagacious soldier, 
the far-seeing statesman, the pure 
patriot, the tolerant reformer. Than 
that of ‘ Father William,’ history 
has in charge few brighter or better 
beloved names. 

When, in 1556, Charles V. laid 
aside his crown, Europe was still 
throbbing with the pangs of the 
Reformation. That momentous 
spiritual revolt was only half ac- 
complished, and the combatants, 
with their hands resting on their 
half-sheathed swords, awaited the 
signal which was to renew the 
strife. France was divided; Ger- 
many was divided; in England, 
while Henry had declared that the 
Pope had no power or authority 
within his realm, Mary continued 
to burn the heretics who denied 
the supremacy of Rome. But the 
south of Europe was still loyal to 
the Papacy. The fervid Italian and 
Spanish blood had not been warmed 
by ‘the fire of Almighty God.’ The 
new King of Castile and Arragon 
buckled on his armour, and pro- 
claimed himself the champion of 
the Catholic faith. 

By a fatal mischance, to the 
malignant bigot who now occupied 
the throne that Charles had re- 
nounced, the richest cities and 


fairest provinces of northern Eu- 
wpe belonged. A hardy race had 
en possession of the shifting 
sandbanks and treacherous mo- 
rasses (fit only, as it seemed, for the 
wild duck or the plover) which 
skirt the continent where the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Rhine 
mingle with the salt waters of the 
German Ocean, and had converted 
them into flowering meadows and 
fruitful pastures. Upon a_half- 
submerged corner of Europe, lying 
below the level of the sea, subject 
to constant inundation, and pro- 
tected from complete destruction 
only by the unsleeping energy and 
vigilance of its people, a great mer- 
cantile State had arisen, which out- 
rivalled and outlived the maritime 
republics of Italy. Amid these 
lagoons and shallows, the traffic of 
the world in the sixteenth century 
was conducted. The fisheries of 
Holland were the most prolific then 
known ; the cattle fattened on the 
lains of Flanders were the best in 
urope. There were two hundred 
and eight walled cities within the 
rovinces, and every city swarmed 
ike a beehive. Antwerp had be- 
come what Venice had ceased to be 
—the commercial capital of Chris- 
tendom—and every day in the year 
five hundred vessels entered and 
quitted its famous port. An army 
of one hundred thousand mechanics 
abode in Ghent. For many years 
Dort had been the exclusive mar- 
ket-place for English wool ; and the 
merchandize of the Mediterranean, 
and the drugs and spices of the 
East, were stored in the warehouses 
of Bruges. The people who dwelt 
in these cities were wealthy, in- 
dustrious, and ingenious. They 
loved liberty with vehement devo- 
tion, and their municipal institu- 
tions, the local laws and usages 
which they jealously and often 
truculently vindicated, had pre- 
served a measure of practical free- 
dom to these prosperous republics 
of which the most accomplishe 
tyranny never entirely deprived 
ion The ordinary amusements 


of the people were characteristic 
of a lively and ingenious race. 
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Smiths and weavers represented 
the scenes of Scripture or the alle- 
gories of poetry: smiths and wea- 
vers organized those ‘Guilds of 
Rhetoric’ which, sometimes as the 
popular moralist, sometimes as the 
popular satirist, the John Bunyan 
or Charwari of the age, exerted no 
inconsiderable influence upon the 
contemporary politics. No thought- 
ful man can contemplate the great 
festivals, the ‘Land-jewels,’ of these 
guilds, and compare them with the 
amusements now popular, without 
feeling that society during the three 
centuries that have elapsed since 
Charles retired to his monastery, 
has not got very far in advance of 
the Netherland artisans, Nor was 
this all. The noblest trophies of 
art and science were sown broad- 
cast across those sand-swept and 
weather-beaten flats. A quaint 
fantastic, and eminently original 
school of architecture had covered 
the land with spacious churches 
and richly-adorned public build- 
ings, had stretched in mid-air the 
gossamer network of the Antwerp 
spire, and lined the canals of Ghent 
and Bruges with dwellings for fat 
burghers which rivalled the palaces 
of the Venetian nobility. Many 
eminent painters, moreover, had 
even then appeared, the founders 
of the school which was to give 
birth to Peter Paul Rubens and 
Anthony Van Dyck. Everywhere 
throughout the land there was life, 
everywhere the evidence of hardy 
strength and splendid refinement, 
everywhere the monuments of a 
cheerful, bustling, quick-witted, 
and ingenious people. ‘An un- 
lovely land,’ which, even in these 
days of vulgar prosperity, could not 
have been without its charm ; but 
which, after passing hero-like 
through the agony and bloody 
sweat of its Gethsemane, was to 
become for ever one of the ‘ holy 
places’ of freedom. 

The marriage of ‘the Lady 
Mary’ with Maximilian of Austria 
had transferred the Netherlands 
from the house of Burgundy to the 
house of Hapsburg, and by the 
marriage of her son with the 
heiress of Castile and Arragon, two 
countries far asunder, alike in 
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geographical position and national 
idiosyncrasy, were united under a 
single sceptre. That sceptre was 
now held by a man who was at 
heart a Spaniard, and who hated his 
gay, bustling, and turbulent sub- 
jects in the provinces. He had, 
moreover, dedicated his life to a 
single object—an object which 
aoa only be reached by wading 
through their blood. 

The character of Philip dismays 
the historian, ‘It is one of those 
which it is almost impossible to 
explain. He was a fanatic and a 
voluptuary—a man whose virtues 
were more detestable than his vices, 
His dull ferocity is unparalleled in 
history. Even the bloodthirstiness 
of Alva could not rival his master’s, 
He was cured of an ailment from 
which he suffered on learning of 
the butcheries which followed the 
fall of Haarlem; he wrote with 
indignant bitterness against the 
‘clemency’ of an edict which 
enacted that his Protestant sub- 
jects should be, not ‘ burned,’ but 
simply ‘hanged.’ There have been 
men whom a vehement temper, a 
fine indignation, the hysterica passio 
of Lear, have hurried into un- 
meditated cruelty. No such ex- 
tenuation can be offered for Philip. 
His heart was icy, his temperament 
was sluggish, his feelings were 
frigid. He was never impelled by 
overmastering emotion nor un- 
governable passion. He slew his 
subjects as a butcher slays sheep: 
it was a methodical, commonplace, 
utterly unromantic business, Even 
his fanaticism was not constant; 
the plea of sincerity cannot be ad- 
vanced in his behalf. To extirpate 
heresy was the work of his life ; he 
would not relent, he said, ‘ though 
the sky should fall on his head; 
but for the imperial crown he con- 
sented to undo that work, He un- 
dertook, if elected Emperor, to with- 
draw the Spaniards from the Ne- 
therlands, to tolerate Protestantism, 
and to restore the Prince of Orange 
to his possessions, The sullen and 
merciless tyrant was content to be 
bribed into humanity. 

To extirpate heresy was, as we 
say, Philip’s mission. Early in his 
reign he had concerted with the 
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French king a ‘Sicilian Vespers’ 
for the Huguenot leaders through- 
out their dominions, Henry’s 
death and the conveniences of 
political intrigue did not allow the 
design to be carried out at that 
time in France, and the dismal 
festivities of ‘the Paris wedding’ 
were postponed for a dozen years. 
But Philip was true to his troth, 
and the fertile and populous 
Netherland was the field which he 
selected. There, in fire and blood, 
he approved his inveterate de- 
votion to the Church of Christ. 
How, in what manner, he did 
his work is branded in black letters 
on the page of history. ‘The 
Netherland inquisition, he com- 
placently confessed, ‘is more im- 
lacable than the Spanish ; and in 
is industrious hands it more than 
justified its bitter renown. One 
hundred thousand Netherland 
heretics were murdered — not 
coarsely nor vulgarly, but with the 
last refinements, the most delicate 
subtleties of torture—by this great 
religious organization. Rigorous 
edicts were promulgated, which 
punished the unspoken thought as 
well as the visible act. Men and 
women were strangled, beheaded, 
and burned alive in hundreds, be- 
cause they had murmured against 
the rapacity of the priests or could 
repeat a paraphrase by Clement 
Marot. It was estimated that by 
1565 more than fifty thousand per- 
sons suspected of heresy had been 
put to death. Thirty thousand 
skilled artisans had emigrated to 
England before the Duke of Alva 
was despatched from Spain; and 
on the news of his coming a perfect 
panic seized the populace, and the 
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highways were blocked by the 
throngs that fled from Philip’s 
terrible lieutenant. Alva did his 
master’s work in his master’s spirit. 
Under his government these fair 
and fruitful places became a char- 
nel-house. The hands of the exe- 
cutioner were never idle. The best 
blood of the land stained the 
scaffold. Whole districts were de- 
populated. Horrible barbarities 
were committed in every village. 
Many of the wealthiest cities were 
abandoned for days to the outrages 
of a licentious and vindictive sol- 
diery. ‘A wail of agony, wrote 
Count Nieuwenar, ‘was heard above 
Zutphen last Sunday, a sound as of 
a mighty massacre. ‘Antwerp, 
(exclaims Orange, shortly after that 
Spanish Fury ‘ whereof the memory 
shall be abominable so long as the 
world stands’)—‘ Antwerp, once the 
powerful and blooming, now the 
most forlorn and desolate city of 
Christendom ! And at length a 
sentence of the Holy Office was 
published which condemned all the 
inhabitants of the provinces to death 
as heretics,—surely ‘the most concise 
death-warrant’ ever pronounced 
upon a —. Women violated, 
men shot down like dogs, great 
cities reduced to ashes, the most 
splendid civilization in Europe 
blackened and defaced—thus did 
the Most Catholic King manifest 
his horrible constancy to the service 
of his Redeemer.* 

The historian can regard such 
blind and brutal folly only with 
indignation, astonishment, and 
horror, The Lady Alice, in the 
oem, longs to have for one hour 
co lover's murderer within her 
hands: 


Ah! just to go about with many knights 

_ Wherever you went, and somehow on one day, 
In a thick wood, to catch you off your guard, 
Let you find, you and your some fifty friends, 
Nothing but arrows wheresoe’er you turned, 
Yea, and red crosses, great spears over them; 
And so between a lane of my true men 
To walk up pale, and stern, and tall, and then, 
And then to make you kneel, O Knight Guesclin ; 


And then 


Could the historian for one 


bigot, the tyrant, the assassin— 


moment so meet with Philip—the something might be done to appease 


* The intensity of hatred which the cruelties practised by Alva excited, is 
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the fierce craving for justice which 
the terrible tale provokes, But his 
most scathing words are impotent 
—oh, so impotent! He feels that 
to inflict punishment on this mon- 
ster the Saaunne of mortal ven- 
geance does not serve. He takes 
refuge in polished scorn—the white 
lips curl with bitter courtesy; nay, 
better still, he leaves the issue in 
stern silence to Him who judgeth 
righteously. For nowhere can that 
issue be adjusted now, unless ‘at 
the judgment-seat above.’ 

Such was the man and the age 
that William of Orange had to 
master. A Netherlander, he had 
to deliver the Netherlands from 
Philip, and to save the political and 
religious freedom of his country- 
men. That was the problem which 
was forced upon him, which he had 
to solve, and which from a very 
early Pai of his life he had pro- 
foundly considered. What did the 
solution involve ? 

It involved a desperate struggle 
with the most powerful monarchy 
in Europe. Spain was still in the 
van of the nations. Its treasury 
was replenished with the virgin 
spoils of the New World. It was, 
besides, a great military power. 
The Spanish soldier was celebrated 
for his romantic bravery, and his 
discipline was equal to his valour. 
No more effective or reliable troops 
could then be obtained. But, like 
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the government he served, he was 
cruel, faithless, licentious. Both 
the rulers and the ruled were rotten 
to the core. Such a spectacle of 
absolute unrighteousness as the 
Court of Spain then presented has 
seldom, before or since, been wit- 
nessed on this earth. It had thus 
sown within itself the seeds of 
death. But as yet its front was 
imposing. The Spanish monarchy 
still carried the impress of the 
master hand of Charles; the 
Spanish soldier, in his glittering 
mask of invincible steel, /still 
bore himself as the companion of 
Cortes. 

It was this gigantic empire, con- 
centrating all its forces to crush 
the civil and religious liberties of 
the Netherlands, that Orange had 
to meet in a mortal conflict. He 
did meet it, and he was not worsted. 
Standing at bay on the extremest 
limit of habitable earth, his feet 
washed by the stormy waters of 
the Northern Sea, a few thousand 
undisciplined boors and wild sailors 
behind him, he drove back the 
chivalry of Spain, and laid among 
the waves the foundations of the 
great naval commonwealth. Such 
a spectacle fascinates the imagina- 
tion. We cannot but ask, How 
was it possible for one man to 
achieve so great a work ? 

For it was in truth a single man 
who did the whole work. In the 


strikingly illustrated by a satirical poem of the time, entitled The Ghent Paternoster. 
It is addressed to the Duke. 


THE GHENT PATERNOSTER. 


Our devil who dost in Brussels dwell, 

Curst be thy name in earth and hell : 

Thy kingdom speedily pass away, 

Which hath blasted and blighted us many a day ; 
Thy will nevermore be done, 

In heaven above nor under the sun ; 

Thou takest daily our daily bread ; 

Our wives and children lie starving or dead. 

No man’s trespasses thou forgivest ; - 

Revenge is the food on which thou livest. 

Thou leadest all men into temptation ; 

Unto evil thou hast delivered this nation. 

Our Father, in heaven which art, 

Grant that this hellish devil may soon depart— 
And with him his Council false and bloody, 

Who make murder and rapine their daily study— 
And all his savage war-dogs of Spain, 

Oh, send them back to the devil, their father, again. Amen ! 
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war of liberation William the Silent 
is not only the central, but the sole 
figure. He finished his task un- 
aided and alone. ‘I have no one 
to help me,’ he writes on one occa- 
sion, ‘not a single man. 


Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora cum erunt nubila, nullus erit.’ 


His means were of the scantiest, 
The material which he had to use 
was often of the sorriest kind. The 
nobles were commonly hostile ; the 
people not seldom apathetic. His- 
torical conjectures are particularly 
unprofitable ; but it may be safely 
asserted that had Orange not lived, 
Holland would not have been freed. 
Sudden and scattered outbursts of 
the popular indignation would no 
doubt have taken place. But it 
needed the consummate craft and 
the unselfish devotion of the Prince 
to sublime a wild foray of ‘the sea- 
beggars’ into a national deliver- 
ance, 

The nobility were not to be 
trusted. They were selfish, unprin- 
cipled, and embarrassed. Of all 
the inheritors of brilliant historical 
names who had crowded the saloons 
of the Nassau palace before the 
evil days, not half-a-dozen remained 
constant to the end. The com- 
monwealth of Holland did not 
number a single knight of the 
Golden Fleece, except the Prince, 
amid its founders. In the earlier 
stages of the conflict the nobles no 
doubt took the lead. There was 
something picturesque and fantas- 
tic, something characteristic of a 
sprightly and imaginative people, 
in the forms which the popular 
dissatisfaction at first assumed. 
This may be attributed to the no- 
bility. A splendid and turbulent 
aristocracy could relish the stinging 
satire of Simon Renard, could 
stamp with the sanction of fashion 
fanciful symbols and rhetorical 
protests. It was Egmont who de- 
vised, to ridicule the unpopular 
Cardinal, the celebrated foolscap 
livery. Count Brederode, happily 
appropriating the reproach of Bex. 
myn, originated that famous 
tallying-cry of ‘ The Beggars,’ which 
was to become the watchword of a 
whole nation. But as the stream 
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broadened and deepened, and grew 
every day more swollen and turbid, 
brilliant epigrams and courtly jests 
lost their value. The-nobles could 
neither understand nor control the 
passions which they had helped to 
arouse; and leaving Orange and 
his brothers almost alone with 
‘that vile and mischievous animal 
called the people,’ the Catholic and 
Conservative aristocracy rallied 
round the king who had betrayed 
their liberties and butchered their 
countrymen. 

Yet the characters of many of 
these men are not without interest 
to us. Even Brederode, the wild 
masquerader, the reckless buffoon 
who considered that every politi 
campaign must terminate with a 
debauch, and who hated ‘the water 
of the fountain’ as he hated the 
Spaniards and the Bishops, was at 
times brave, generous, and tender- 
hearted. Renneberg could be 
guilty of treason to his friend ; but 
as he stood in the grey dawn on 
the Square of Gréningen, men no- 
ticed that he was ‘ghastly as a 
corpse.’ He was at least no coward ; 
it was no craven fear that blanched 
his cheek ; it was rather the angina 

toris, the mortal anguish, of the 
ee man who knows that he has 
betrayed his honour. The moody 
Horn, who died on the same scaffold 
with Egmont, was no favourite with 
the people ; and when the crowd 
was washing the coffin of his com- 

nion with their tears, and kiss- 
ing it as though it had been the 
shrine of a saint, the body of the 
Admiral was left, deserted and un- 
watched, in the chancel of St. 
Gudule. But his surly honesty 
and truthfulness were perhaps of 
more true worth than any of his 
fellow-sufferer’s more captivating 
ualities, Egmont was certainly a 
hing soldier; he had generous 
instincts, and the lofty character of 
Orange sometimes kindled him into 
momentary greatness ; but he was 
fickle, vacillating, and vainglorious, 
and as a statesman he failed utterly. 
Art and poetry have touched his 
name with their shining lines ; his 
death no doubt was heroic, and the 
last letter of Lamoral D’Egmont— 
‘Ready to die’—to the sovereign 
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who had doomed him to death, is 
that of a calm and magnanimous 
gentleman ; still, it cannot be de- 
nied that it would have been better 
for his fame had the soldier fallen 
on one of his earlier battle-fields— 
in the rapid charge at St. Quentin, 
or in the wild mélée on the wet 
sands at Gravelines. 

It was on the nation, then, that 
Orange was forced to rely ; and the 
Netherlanders, as a whole, were 
barely more reliable than their 
chiefs, Coleridge has vividly de- 
scribed the difficulties which beset 
the leader who depends on the un- 
organized force of the people,— 
‘the inconsistencies, the weak- 
nesses, the bursts of heroism, fol- 
lowed by prostration and cowardice, 
which invariably characterize all 
popular efforts.’ To all these, in 
aggravated forms, Orange had to 
submit. And the Netherlanders 
were’ jealous not only of the 
Spaniards, but of each other. The 


estates were constantly squabbling, 
and the fat burghers who filled 
their ranks could seldom, even in 
the great crises of the revolution, 
rise above their habitual parsimony. 


Provincial jealousies and provincial 
enmities proved on more than one 
occasion nearly fatal to a cause 
whose success demanded perfect 
union and unselfishness, and, de- 
spite all the efforts of Orange, ulti- 
_ mately marred the symmetry of the 
edifice which he reared. ‘These 
men of butter, as Alva irreverently 
called them, were moreover bad 
soldiers in the field. A single 
Spanish column frequently routed 
an entire army of Netherlanders. 
Holland and Zeland, indeed, were 
always constant to their Prince. 
Even on the field their hardy 
burghers andstorm-beaten mariners 
could look the Spaniard in the 
face ; while behind the gates of their 
cities—behind the gates of Haar- 
lem, and Alkmaar, and Leyden— 
they proved themselves invincible. 
The heroic magnanimity with which 
simple citizens fought and died 
upon their rotten walls was worthy 
of the man who led them. Driven 
into this corner of the earth, the 
hunted burghers turned, and dis- 
played a valour and a constancy 
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which rival ‘all Greek, all Roman 
fame,’ and remain memorable for 
ever. 

It is often difficult for the his- 
torian to use simple language. His 
imagination is enthralled by his 
hero’s greatness ; and in describing 
the famous orator or the consum- 
mate captain, his speech acquires 
a glow which hides perhaps as 
much as it reveals, Writing about 
Orange, one is constantly tempted 
to commit this error; to employ 
terms which,though not untrue, fail 
to impress, because not minutely 
characteristic. He was so truly 
and unaffectedly great that one is 
only able to say, as it were, ‘ Here 
is a great man, a great soldier, a 
great statesman,’ and so to pass by. 
But that greatness is not rightly 
understood until we lay aside the 
courtly trappings of history, and 
speak in unambitious words of 
those qualities of his intellect and 
heart which history does not deem 
the heroic. 

As to the qualities on which His- 
tory does condescend to bestow her 
distinguished consideration, there 
need be little discussion. Orange’s 
capacity as a soldier cannot be seri- 
ously impeached. He was pitted 
against the first commanders of his 
age. Alva was his earliest anta- 

onist ; and the gaunt and sallow 
Juke was one of Charles’s veterans. 
Till he came to the Netherlands 
he had never been worsted; on 
many a Pagan and Christian battle- 
field he had triumphed ; more than 
once his eagle-eye and tiger-like 
heart had nerved his beaten sol- 
diers, turned the tide of victory, 
and saved the monarchy. Vehe- 
ment and bloodthirsty by nature, 
only on the battle-field did he mani- 
fest perfect self-restraint. The 
ferocious executioner, who sent 
maidens and matrons to the stake, 
who spilt the blood of the tenderest 
and noblest like water, never threw 
away the life of a single trooper. 
His Fabian tactics not unfrequently 
exposed him to the reproaches of 
the hot-headed among his own 
men; but, as he himself said, he 
heeded not ‘ the babble of soldiers’ 
—the last and rarest virtue in a 
general, But even Alva, every- 
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where else the victor, left the 
Netherlands a baffled man. Don 
John of Austria, who followed 
him, did not fare better. The beau- 
tiful and fascinating son of the 
Emperor, the hero of Lepanto, who 
had captured the sacred standard 
of the Prophet, and shaken the 
supremacy of the Crescent, was 
foiled and outwitted by the subtle 
brain of William. And even the 
splendid military genius of Alex- 
ander of Parma, the most patient, 
temperate, fearless, and unscru- 
pulous of men, could not turn the 
scale against the Netherlander. 
With a few foreign mercenaries 
who could not be relied on, and a 
few unarmed burghers who could, 
the Prince of Orange drove back 
the invincible legions of Spain, led 
by their most consummate cap- 
tains. 

His military capacity was chiefly 
shown in his power of combination, 
His keen eye detected at a glance 
that the ruinous tower, the un- 
walled city, the desolate sandbank, 
was the key to the position, and 
before the enemy had discovered 
its value, his troops were massed 
around it; it was strengthened, 
provisioned, manned. Then for 
months the tide of battle surged 
around the devoted spot, while the 
Prince and his little army lay in 
the rear ready to aid, and able to 
retreat. And it was Orange who 
saw—probably sooner, and cer- 
tainly more clearly than any other 
man—the peculiar strength of his 
own position. He threw himself 
confidently upon the sea. This 
was the characteristic of the strug- 
gle, and to this, its most pictu- 
resque features are owing. The 
war was a war in which sea-born 
men invoked the aid of the sea. 
The wild ‘ sea-beggars,’ who never 
took or gave quarter, who pro- 
claimed by the Crescents in their 
caps that they would rather serve 
the Turk than the Pope, were the 
most skilful sailors in the world, 
and kept the Spaniards imprisoned 
on the shore. Across the wint 
meres the Hollander on his swift 
skates glided noiselessly to assail 
his enemy. Amphibious battles 
were fought, in which the rising 





tide sometimes dealt more death 
than the weapons of the com- 
batants. At length, the estates, 
urged on and animated by Orange, 
resolved on a grand act of self- 
sacrifice. Leyden was beleaguered. 
If Leyden fell, Holland fell, and 
Leyden was at the point of death. 
It was determined that the great 
dykes, which had been raised with 
infinite labour to repel the storms 
of the ocean, should be broken 
down. They were levelled. The 
country was flooded. A fleet of 
two hundred vessels sailed over 
fruitful pastures, and fields yellow 
with corn. The besiegers found 
themselves besieged—found the 
water, day after day, rising about 
their feet—found the dry land 
day after day, receding behind 
them. A great fear fell upon them. 
They were contending not only 
against man, but against the ocean. 
They raised the siege, and fled. 
Leyden was relieved. Holland 
was saved, 

Friend and foe have owned that 
William, if not the ablest, was one 
of the ablest statesmen of his age. 
Granvelle was Orange’s most astute 
opponent ; and Granvelle quickly 
penetrated the character of his 
rival, ‘Tis a man of profound 
genius, vast ambition—dangerous 
acute, politic—the Cardinal told 
Philipat an early period. Cautious, 
subtle, and adroit, gifted with an 
even temper and a superhuman 
restraint, the Prince was the model 
of adiplomatist. ‘They say he can- 
not sleep,’ some one once observed 
of him, and in one sense the sayin 
was true. For he was ‘aye ready ; 
no crisis ever took him unprepared. 
He read the consequences of events 
and the motives of men with sin- 
gular penetration. In that last in- 
terview between him and Egmont, 
which poetry and fiction have done 


- their utmost to immortalize, he is 


said to have described with pre- 
scient sagacity the terrible tragedy 
that was drawing on, and to have 
solemnly warned his friend of the 
end that was in store. It wasin 
vain ; whether blinded by a fatal 
credulity, or detained, as Goethe 
has represented him, by a sense of 
honour to his king, the Count 
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would not listen to the warning; 
and quitting the Prince, he returned 
to his doom. The most secret 
thoughts and actions of Philip 
were laid bare to Orange. A master 
of the arts of political intrigue, he 
had established a system of es- 
plonage at the Spanish Court ; and 
not even in his cabinet or his bed- 
chamber did the king escape the 
sleepless eye of his watchful foe. 
Finesse was met by finesse, intrigue 
by intrigue, the mines dug by the 
Cardinal and the Prince of Eboli 
were countermined by William. 
Than his steady fencing with Don 
John no better example of his 
masterly political tact could be 
selected. Don John had come to 
the Netherlands as the messenger 
of mercy. But Orange from the 
first saw through the hollow pre- 
tence. The Spaniard desired to 
strengthen his hands by peace only 
that he might the more securely 
prepare for war. ‘ War,’ the Prince 
at once said, ‘is preferable to a 
doubtful peace ? but he had to 
wait until the eyes of his country- 
men, dazzled by the youthful hero, 
were opened ; and the reserve in 
which he entrenched himself, the 
masterly art with which he ‘did 
nothing, were admirable and en- 
tirely successful. Don John soon 
felt that he was within the toils of 
a@ more expert fowler. His dread 
of that wily hunter, and the frantic 
struggles which the caged lion 
made to liberate himself from the 
net, broke the soldier’s heart. The 
brilliant hero of Lepanto aged 
early, and died, like Pitt, ‘an old 
man, while yet in the prime of 
manhood. His death-bed, despite 
his weaknesses and insincerities, 
cannot be looked upon without a 
feeling of commiseration.  ‘ Toss- 
ing upon his uneasy couch, he again 
arranged, in imagination, the com- 
binations of great battles ; again 
shouted his orders to rushing squad- 
rons ; and listened with brighten- 
ing eye to the trumpet of victory.’ 
He died ; while the serene and in- 
exorable foe went on to finish his 
work. 

There is nothing more charac- 
teristic in Orange’s career than his 
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progressive development—his gra- 
dual advance in feeling and opinion. 
He is in his earlier years a magni- 
ficent and princely gentleman, a 
fitting representative of great his- 
toric houses, both in France and 
the Netherlands, a nobleman given 
to hospitality, disposed to lead a 
secure and easy life, and not feeling 
that he has any other duties in 
particular to attend to. But the 
evil days of the persecution ar- 
rive, and stir the heart of the 
Netherlander. The dispute does 
not interest him much: whether a 
man be a Calvinist or a Catholic 
seems to him a matter of consider- 
able indifference ; perhaps upon 
the whole he thinks a gentleman 
should die in the faith to which he 
is bred; but he detests tyranny 
and hates murder, and so he can- 
not but oppose the tyrannical and 
murderous policy of Philip. At 
last the moral problem of the 
Reformation forces itself upon him. 
What does it all mean? Whence 
comes this wonderful constancy, 
which nerves unlettered men and 
feeble women to die at the stake 
for an opinion? The spirit which 
is strangely stirring the nations, 
touches the Prince also. He 
ceases to be a subject of Philip 
and the Pope. He becomes a 
rebel and a Protestant—a great 
sufferer and a mighty leader. 
The mild and tranquil temper has 
been moulded by torture into the 
heroic, 

But Orange, when he leagued 
himself with the Reformation, rose 
above the Reformers. Of all the 
men of his age, he was the only 
one who rightly comprehended the 
principle which the Reformation 
asserted, which gave it any per- 
manent vitality, which made it any- 
thing more than a mere sanitary 
reform—a bill for white-washing 
the monasteries and the men who 
dwelt in them. But this idea—the 
idea of spiritual freedom and in- 
dividual responsibility—was_ no 
sooner asserted than it was aban- 
doned. The moment the Protes- 
tant ceased to be persecuted, he 
began to persecute. The apologists 
of the early reformers tell us that 
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this was inevitable, that they were 
no worse than their neighbours, 
that the doctrine of religious 
liberty was the slow growth of a 
gentler and more tolerant age. 
But they forget that there was at 
least one man among the refomers 
who understood that doctrine well, 
and who strenuously strove to en- 
force it on his contemporaries. 
William of Orange was the earliest 
teacher of toleration. On this sub- 
ject nothing can be more admirable 
than his logic, except his practice. 
‘Should we obtain power over any 
city or cities,’ he wrote in 1568 to 
his confidential agent, ‘let the com- 
munities of Papists be as much re- 
spected and protected as possible. 
Let them be overcome, not by 
violence, but with gentleminded- 
ness and virtuous treatment,’ The 
Anabaptist was regarded with a 
peculiar hostility in that age; 
but Orange sternly denounced 
punishment against any who should 
molest even an Anabaptist. ‘We 
declare to you, therefore’ (he wrote 
to the magistracy of Middelburg), 
‘that you have no right to trouble 
yourselves with any man’s con- 
science, so long as nothing is done 


to cause private harm or public 


scandal. We therefore expressly 
ordain that you desist from troub- 
ling these Baptists, from offering 
hindrance to their handicraft and 
daily trades by which they ma 

earn bread for their wives and chil- 
dren ; and that you permit them 
henceforth to open their shops and 
to do their oa according to the 
custom of former days. Beware, 
therefore, of disobedience, and of 
resistance to the ordinance which 
we now establish.’ In this, as in 
some other respects, Orange abso- 
lutely towers above any, the greatest 
of his contemporaries, His friend, 
Sainte Aldegonde, was a man of 
the most versatile abilities—a 
poet, an orator, a theologian, a 
fine scholar, a subtle diplomatist 
—and yet the Prince’s liberality 
vexed and irritated him. ‘The 
afiair of the Anabaptists, he 
writes, ‘has been renewed. The 
Prince objects to exclude them 
from citizenship. He answered me 
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sharply that their yea was equal to 
our oath, and that we should not 
press this matter unless we were 
willing to confess that it was just 
for the Papists to compel us to a 
divine service which was against 
our conscience. In short, I don’t 
see how we can accomplish our 
wish in this matter. The Prince 
has uttered reproaches to me that 
our clergy are striving to obtain a 
mastery over consciences. He 
praised lately the saying of a monk 
who was not long ago here, that 
our pot had not gone to the fire as 
often as that of our antagonists, 
but that when the time came it 
would be black enough. In short, 
the Prince fears that after a few 
centuries the clerical. tyranny on 
both sides will stand in this respect 
on the same footing. It is im- 
possible to read these sentences 
without wonder — wonder that 
such a noble temperance should 
have been possible in that age— 
but with double wonder that when 
thus admirably enforced, the doc- 
trine should have appeared strange 
and repulsive to the most accom- 
plished gentleman among the Pro- 
testant leaders. The Prince’s efforts 
to secure a religious peace, an 
Emancipation Act, were not un- 
successful ; and that ‘every man 
should remain free and unques- 
tioned as to his religion, was the 
basis on which the Dutch Consti- 
tution was framed. 

Nor was this singular temperance 
the fruit, as it sometimes is, of a 
spirit of scepticism. The Prince 
was profoundly devout. In all his 
triumphs, in all his reverses, he 
showed the most sincere and sim- 

le confidence in God’s providence. 
He never doubted that his cause— 
the cause of freedom and righteous- 
ness—would ultimately prevail. 
‘That the desired end will be 
reached if you hold fast your reso- 
lution, and take to heart the means 
that God presents to you, J feel to 
be absolutely certain.’ He beheld. 
like all the early reformers and 
martyrs, in defeat, in victory, in 
the senate, on the battle-field, the 
immediate working of a Divine 
hand. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he wrote to 
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his brother Louis,* after the disas- 
trous rout at Jemmingen, ‘since it 
has thus pleased God, it is neces- 
sary to have patience, and to lose 
not courage ; conforming ourselves 
to His divine will,—as for my part, 
I have determined to do in every- 
thing which may happen, still pro- 
ceeding onward in our work with 
His Almighty aid.’ The fall of 
Ziericksee was a source of deep re- 
gret to Orange. ‘ Had we received 
the least succour in the world,’ he 
said, ‘the poor city should never 
have fallen. I could get nothing 
from France or England with all 
my efforts. Nevertheless, we do 
not lose courage, but hope that, al- 
though abandoned by all the world, 
the Lord God will extend his right 
hand over us.’ ‘One must do one’s 
best,’ he writes on another occasion, 
‘and believe that when such mis- 
fortunes happen, God desires to 
prove us. If He sees that we do 
not lose our courage, He will assu- 
redly help us. Had we thought 
otherwise, we should never have 
pierced the dykes on a memorable 
occasion, for it was an uncertain 
thing, and a great sorrow for the 
poor people: yet did God bless the 
undertaking. He will bless us 
still, for His arm has not been 
shortened.’ When the beleaguered 
fishermen of Alkmaar wrote to him 
for aid, he replies in that tone of 
grave and lofty enthusiasm so cha- 
racteristic of his eloquence— As, 
notwithstanding our efforts, it has 
pleased God Almighty to dispose 
of Haarlem according to His divine 
will, shall we therefore deny and 
deride His holy word? Has the 
strong arm of the Lord thereby 
grown weaker? Has his Church 
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therefore come to nought? You 
ask if I have entered into a firm 
treaty with any great king or po- 
tentate, to okie: I answer, that 
before ever I'took up the cause of 
the distressed Christians in these 
provinces, I had entered into a 
close alliance with the King of 
kings ; and I am firmly convinced 
that ail who put their trust in Him 
shall be saved by his Almighty 
hand. The God of Armies will 
raise up armies for us to do battle 
with our enemies and His own.’ 
Sentences like these are surely 
worthy of preservation—surely de- 
serve to be studied by all who 
would fain hear through ‘the 
babble of this Babel’ the voice of a 
Divine leader. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
a man, so inspired, should have 
been constant in calamity. Some- 
times anxious before, he was always 
tranquil after, the struggle began. 
In the darkest hour of his fortunes 
the grave equanimity of his temper, 
his singular serenity and cheerful- 
ness, roused the hopes and cheered 
the hearts of his countrymen# Mens 
equa in arduis, the friends of 

arren Hastings wrote under the 
picture of the great pro-consul in 
the council chamber at Calcutta. 
The motto would have fitted 
Orange; but the one which the 
Hollander delights to associate with 
the patriot prince—Sevis tranquil- 
lus in undis—is perhaps even more 
characteristic. 

The value of a character like this, 
not alone to his own countrymen, 
but to us and to all time, it is diffi- 
cult to overrate. It is so seldom 
that the hero of a religious revolu- 
tion is not a bigot or a fanatic! 


* Count Louis of Nassau, ‘ the Bayard of the Netherlands,’ is the most chivalrous 


figure in the war. 


The fire of the soldier, the simplicity of the child, the keen wit 


of the courtier, and the gay abandon of the roving chevalier, are happily blended 


in his character. 


His heroism was as bright, and rapid, and sparkling as his wit. 


When the battle of Jemmingen was lost he swam across the Ems almost alone, aud 
escaped into Germany. To Count Louis may probably be attributed a famous his- 
torical repartee. The Count and certain other Commissioners empowered by Orange, 
were negotiating with the French Court, soon after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
They insisted upon guarantees being given. ‘Is the word of a king,’ asked Catherine 
of Medicis, indignantly, ‘is the word of a king not sufficient ? ‘No, Madam,’ was 
the reply, ‘by Saint Bartholomew, no! Count Louis and his young brother, 
Augustus, perished at the battle of Mook,—the battle whose fatal termination had 


been presaged by the phantom fight upon the heavens, which so disquieted the worthy 
burghers of Utrecht. 
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Some of the worst crimes, many of 
the most childish blunders, that his- 
tory records have been committed 
by these men. They too frequently 
moreover, excite our contempt and 
indignation by their conceited re- 
jection of what they are pleased’ to 


call ‘the weapons of the flesh.’ 7'he ° 


sword of the Lord and of Gideon has 
sometimes been drawn with wis- 
dom and cunning; it is oftener, 
however, the watchword of men 
who, by their own fanatical folly 
and negligence, invite the defeat 
which they merit and suffer. But 
here, at last, is a religious hero of 
uite another stamp,—a man of 
God, and yet a man of the world; 
a soldier of the Cross, and yet a 
sagacious captain; a good Chris- 
tian, and yet a great statesman ; 
profoundly devout, and yet pro- 
foundly politic. ‘1 do not,’ he ex- 
claims emphatically, ‘calumniate 
those who tell us to put our trust 
in God. That is my opinion also. 
But it is trusting God to use the 
means which He places in our 
hands, and to ask that His blessing 
may come upon them.’ 

In his secular as in his religious 
politics the Prince was at issue 
with his contemporaries. Distrust 
of ‘that vile and mischievous ani- 
mal called the people,’ was the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the states- 
men of the age. Orange, when he 
renounced Philip, did not raise a 
revolutionary standard: he did not 
desire to establish any new or de- 
mocratic scheme of government; 
he was a Conservative leader; Je 
maintiendrat was the device of his 
policy as of his escutcheon. But 
though an aristocrat by birth, and 
bred in a despotic camp, he was 
always anxious—unaffectedly, ear- 
nestly anxious—to refer his policy 
for ratification to the great body of 
the people. He never flattered 
them ; & unsparingly attacked 
their vices; but, feeling that he 
a trusted them, they trusted 
1im in return with an entire devo- 
tion. ‘Men in their utmost need,’ 
he writes, ‘daily come to me for 
refuge, as if I held power over all 
things in my hand.’ How far can 
the people be relied on? still re- 
mains the central question of re- 
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presentative government. The an- 
swer seldom raises the true issue. 
With a real leader, like Orange, we 
may make reply, you need not fear 
the people, but unless you can find 
a few authentic leaders you had 
better keep your constituencies as 
manageable and select as possible. 
Not having any such menat this pre- 
sent, it remains to be seen whether 
the experiments you are now trying 
can prove altogether satisfactory. 

Such was the pater patria, as 

ortrayed in his most familiar 
etters, Eloquent letters they are; 
admirably clear and simple, some- 
times warmed to a fine heat by 
earnestness and indignation, yet 
never violent or intemperate. His 
public despatches are eloquent also ; 
the successive appeals which he 
addressed to the Provinces and to 
Europe are perhaps the most memo- 
rable series of State Papers ever 
written. 

But what of his faults, weak- 
nesses, vices? His enemies have 
attempted to blacken his character, 
but with no considerable success. 
The colours have been too coarsely 
laid on ; the caricature is too gross, 
the lampoon too offensive. They 
have said that he was over-cautious, 
a coward, a man devoured by a 
selfish ambition. Cautious he was ; 
no man who is not so is entitled to 
be a leader; but his caution was 
not the niggardly and ungenerous 
prudence of a cold-blooded or 
sluggish temperament. The cau- 
tion which Orange manifested was 
the firmness to restrain premature 
sympathy and unavailing indigna- 
tion, and to bide the time when 
action could become effective. This 
restraint is not ‘a careful vice ? it 
is, on the contrary, a rare virtue, a 
high effort of the reason. For to 
leave the provocation unresented, 
and to hold back till the appointed 
hour arrives, is infinitely harder 
than to obey the natural instinct, 
and to throw oneself blindly, 
impulsively, with a wild cry of 
hatred and despair, into the mé/ée. 
Orange was ‘ the Taciturn,’ until it 
was time to make his voice heard 
(and his tongue, like his pen, was 
eloquent) ; then there was no lack. 
of decision and plain-speaking, 
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The charge of cowardice is the 
most marvellous of any. If William 
was by nature timid and sensitive, 
as some have affirmed, the con- 
stancy of his heroism becomes all 
the more memorable. There is no 
nobler spectacle in this world than 
that of the trembling and shrinking 
martyr, shivering with terror as 
the fire gathers around the tender 
limbs, yet to the end steadfast and 
constant to her God. Be sure that 
such an offering is not less accept- 
able to Him who holds up ‘the 
hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees, than the confident 
and unfaltering witness of the 
strong man who goes to the stake 
with a song of thanksgiving on his 
lips and a sense of triumph in his 
heart. And to assert that the 
Prince of Orange embarked in the 
revolutionary war to gratify his self- 
ishness and his ambition, can only 
be credited by those who believe 
that to sacrifice place, power, for- 
tune, friends, for a country’s free- 
dom is the token of covetousness, 
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and to refuse with even too con-' 
stant pertinacity ‘a kingly crown,’ 
the head-mark of ambition. Such 
charges refute themselves, and may 
be left to the oblivion they be- 
speak. 

In fine, the character of ‘ Father 
William’ is one which, in all its 
aspects, it is pleasant and profitable 
to contemplate. The lofty and 
spacious dome of that forehead 
concealed a profound intelligence ; 
but the heart was meek and tender 
asa woman's. ‘ Z'here J will make 
my sepulchre,’ he said, when for the 
last time the fugitive and the out- 
law returned to the land which he 
was to save.. There he has made 
his sepulchre,—his body is en- 
teal in its dust, his memory in 
the hearts of its people. The 
anointed murderer might thunder 
the Ban against the rebel, might 
defame his career, and bribe his 
assassin. But the story was already 
written. Unnoted by tyrant and 
bigot, his name had been ‘ enrolled 
in the Capitol.’ 

SHIRLEY. 


WHY VIRTUE AND MERIT ARE RARELY REWARDED. 


HE neglect of virtue and merit 
by the world is a very common 
theme with mankind in general; 
and history is full of confirmations 
of the complaint, from the bowl of 
Socrates or the martyr’s stake, to 
the hard lives and wretched deaths 
of many benefactors of their species. 
It is not needful, however, to travel 
so far for instances of failure in 
what people so much delight in on 
the stage—poetical justice. Most 
of us within our own sphere of ob- 
servation know instances of people 
who never ‘get on’ in proportion to 
their apparent abilities, or of virtue 
which is left to illustrate the pro- 
verb and be its own reward. 
Abstractedly, the wonder may be 
admitted and placed in the cata- 
logue with many other things that 
go to make up the philosophical 
puzzle of the origin of evil. In a 
practical point of view there is less 
to be surprised at. As a rule, men 
will only pay for what they want, 
and only reward by the success of 


celebrity what excites or amuses 
them; and whether it be owing to 
the scheme, of creation imperfectly 
apprehended by our faculties, or 
that in a place where there is so 
much evil, evil must be met by evil, 
neither simple virtue nor purely 
intellectual ‘merit is a very power- 
ful element in pleasing or profit- 
ing this world as it exists at 
present. Neither does this kind 
of virtue or merit seem to exercise 
so great an effect in benefiting 
society at large or contributing toin- 
dividual advancement, as qualities 
of a more mixed and sometimes pos- 
sibly of evil nature. What is called 
‘energy’ is one of the first elements 
of worldly success, This quality, 
however, is rarely united with much 
consideration for others; it is 
mostly, perhaps always, associated 
with a certain degree of hardness, 
or of indifference towards the 
feelings or sufferings of mankind. 
Improvements generally inflict loss 
or injury on somebody, and though 
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the larger number may benefit by 
the change, that is slender comfort 
to the losers. What in business is 
called competition, and which 
ascends through various grades to 
ublic and national rivalry, must 
be encountered by those who min- 
gle in the affairs of life ; yet this 
struggle often involves conduct 
which, though possibly excusable 
by the necessity of the case, by no 
means approaches to virtue, and 
very often takes the character of 
unscrupulousness, deception, or 
trick, Even when a man’s nature 
is too lofty for such arts, a certain 
strength and hardness of character 
—something of ‘the devil in him’— 
is necessary to protect himself from 
encroachment, or to enable him so 
to bear himself in quarrels ‘ that 
the opposer may beware of him.’ 
In fact, public im penne, 
and perhaps as a rule person 
success, cannot be attained without 
the infliction of deprivation or loss, 
large in proportion to the greatness 
of the case. Disregard to the 
miseries of minorities, if they can- 
not help themselves, seems one of 
the qualifications for high place, 
whether in civil or military affairs. 
In such posts, measures and their 
results are, and indeed must be, 
looked at without regard to virtue, 
beyond the practical standard of 
the time,—which is not the kind of 
virtue the world means when 
ponting periods on its neglect. 
erhaps the unfitness for public 
office which middle-class aspirants 
certainly display, arises less from 
mere want of ability, or even of 
experience, than from the absence 
of those larger views and of that 
indifference to the consequences of 
his acts upon others, which a public 
man is compelled to adopt as his 
principle of action—that is, as 
society now is and ever has been. 
Probably the jobbery which is too 
truly charged against the middle 
classes in the possession of parish 
power really arises from want of 
this hardness ; they have not ‘the 
heart’ to punish, or even say no to 
an old crony. Their principles, if 
not worse, are narrower than those 
of ‘the ruling classes, Of all 
heroes who ever lived, Nelson is 


the one who most completely re- 
tained his native simplicity and 
kindliness of heart. Rogers says 
he has seen him sit a whole even- 
ing spinning a teetotum with his 
only hand to amuse little children. 
And this which in a poet or a me- 
taphysician might have been a 
means of studying the childish 
mind, could only have arisen from 
real kindness in ‘the saviour of 
the silver-coasted isle. But no 
man ever lived who would do 
sterner things in the discharge of 
his duty than Nelson, or who less 
regarded the effect of his proceed- 
ings upon those it was his business 
to oppose. These remarks are not 
intended as a censure on public 


‘men. They obey the necessities of 


their position, and as the world 
goes, necessity is a valid justi- 
cation, if it is not a necessity of 
one’s own creation. All that is 
meant to be affirmed is, that under 
the present constitution of things, 
scrupulous virtue, so far from bein 
rewarded, can seldom be employe 
in — life. It produces what is 
called ‘an impracticable person; a 
man who will probably cause failure 
through tenderness of conscience, 
is likely to raise continual obstacles 
by his doubts, and who is certain 
to give incessant trouble. Strict 
virtue, when it exists, ‘is too fond of 
the right to pursue the expedient.’ 
It is the same in private affairs. 
The essential element of trade being 
— what is meant by the virtue 
ere spoken of is naturally ex- 
cluded. It is enough if we get 
simple honesty, which, judging by 
the numerous late commercial ex- 
posures, is rather a rare quality at 
present. Though medical men may 
not be models of actual virtue, the 
art of medicine seems to permit a 
closer approach to virtue in its 
practice than any other secular 
calling; yet qualities other than 
virtue, and even than merit (as we 
shallattemptto develope presently), 
may be necessary to attain a profit- 
able practice. Severe competition 
or an evil nature may lead to the 
exercise of unscrupulous arts, but 
they are not absolutely necessary 
to a physician. No man, we sup- 
pose, goes to a lawyer in search of 
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virtue, professionally speaking. He 
mostly wants to be lal through 
a case whith often is none of the 
cleanest, or be got out of some 
difficulty by means that are quite 
as well hidden under a bushel, even 
in the opinion of those who profit 
bythem. A clergyman’s is the only 
calling that demands, as a profes- 
sional condition, that degree of 
virtue which the complaint of ages 
refers to and we are now speaking 
of ; but to his case also we shall 
return. These observations only 
relate to the practice of virtue by 
men in their vocations; they do 
not refer to attempts to urge it 
upon others. We all know the fate 
of a man who strives to improve 
mankind in opposition to their pre- 
judices, opinions, or superstitions. 
Persecution certainly, martyrdom 
probably, overtakes the unlucky 
wight who happens to be better 
than his age and wishes to raise it 
to his own mark. But this rare 
kind of virtue is, as we intimated 
at the outset, excluded from our 
category, and is indeed one of the 
mysteries of evil. 

A fate similar to that of reform- 
ing virtue, attends upon great in- 
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tellectual merit which comes, not 
precisely before its time, because, 
as its mission, like that of the 
moral and religious reformer, is 
eventually to modify the opinions 
of the world, original merit, come 
when it may, will be persecuted or 
neglected. The genius we speak 
of is of that kind which appears 
in an age that cannot appreciate, 
or from social and economical cir- 
cumstances cannot reward it—as a 
oet before the invention of print- 
ing, or while readers are few and 
the sale of books limited ; and the 
opposite condition, or a time when 
popular purchasers will support even 
a popular author, is of late growth 
in the world. Less than a century 
ago Johnson might have starved in 
his old age but for his pension, 
and his pension was granted to his 
politics as much as to his literature, 
and owed its origin perhaps less to 
his politics than to Bate’s desire to 
figure as a Mecenas. For ages 
upon ages original literary merit 
depended at best upon the personal 
liberality of a patron, iol we all 
know Johnson’s opinion of that 
personage, and indeed of the re- 
wards attendant upon letters : 


Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from learning to be wise. 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life asgail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

* + ~ om ¥ + 


Should dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. : 

Vanity of Human Wishes. 
almost altogether. But histrionic 


success requires more than simple 
histrionic genius to be available 


This rare genius, which only 
after-ages fully acknowledge, is not 
however that which we have in 
view, but rather the merit whose 
claims contemporaries admit in 
words, and wonder they are not 
more successful. But in reality. 
more than simple merit is require 
to produce that something which 
the world will pay for and praise. 
Let us begin with the lower arts. 
The opinion of Adam Smith, that 
a talent for the stage is much 
more general than people suppose, 
because those who possess it dis- 
dain to peniee it, may not be true : 
for while the social respectability 
and gains of actors have immensely 
increased since his day, acting has de- 
clinedasan art, if ithas not vanished 


for the public. There must be an 
attracting presence, though Garrick 
and the elder Kean show that lofty 
stature is not necessary; there 
must be an eye of power; there 
should be a musical voice. And if 
Kemble and Kean are instances of 
mental qualities triumphing over 
a physical defect, their voices were 
not so much bad as weak, becom- 
ing ‘cracked’ or ‘husky’ under 
strain. The voices of both were 
capable of expression; Kean’s of 
tenderness, modulation, and in- 
finite variety. In addition to these 
personal gifts, the actor requires 
a strong constitution to stand the 
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wear and tear of his regular work ; 
indeed, without physical strength, 
a single night in a ‘great part’ 
would break him down. A similar 
remark applies to vocalists, unless 
it be held that where nature be- 
stows a great musical turn, she 
bestows the necessary organ. Pub- 
lic speaking, or oratory, if you 
please to call it so, falls under the 
same category. A man may possess 
the intellectual faculties of a 
speaker, and he may have had per- 
severance to acquire fluency, or a 
power of words ; for we believe 
this, though often a gift, may 
also be an acquisition. Still the 
physical qualities essential to an 
actor are more or less necessary to 
aspeaker. It need hardly be said 
that in any calling involving a 
ublic personal ln there must 
é no undue tremor; a complete 
absence of that condition of the 
nerves which produces some form 
of mauvaise honte, is a sine gua non, 
‘Slight accidents will operate upon 
the taste of pleasure,’ according to 
Dr. Johnson. In like manner, some 
seemingly slight defect is fatal in cer- 
tain arts, especially if they involve 
personal exhibition. A late conspi- 
cuous politician played many parts 
before he appeared on the distin- 
guished stage of the House of Com- 
mons. Among other things, he had 
tried his hand at Othello on the 
‘boards’ of the Surrey. ‘ Hewas not 
abad actor, said the functionary 
whose business it is, from a com- 
manding seat, to count the numbers 
in ‘the house,’ and who volunteers a 
udgment upon the merits of the 
istrios ; and he doomed the debu- 
tant long before the play was over. 
His voice was not a carrying voice ; 
it was ‘ what is called a flat voice. 
It would not tell in the gallery, or 
any distant position ; and there was 
anend of his hopes as a first-rate 
tragedian, He had to betake him- 
self to another theatre, where the 
performers are equally actors, if the 
audience is less exacting. 

In pursuits more directly ad- 
dressing the intellect alone, a 
similar combination of qualities is 
needful, though they may not in- 
volve so much of a merely physical 
character. Those who have been 
VOL, LXI. NO, CCCLXIY, 





led to peruse much of contem 
rary light literature, know that 
the poetical temperament is rather 
widely diffused. Even the poetical 
faculty is perhaps more general 
than the paucity of great poets 
would lead us to assume. But 
beside the ‘imagination all com- 
pact,’ with other faculties akin to 
the poetical, a poet must have some 
that are not peculiar to poetry, at 
least to poetry as displayed in 
most of the productions of Collins, 
Keats, and Shelley. He must have 
sound sense (as the saying is) ‘at 
bottom ; he must possess a power of 
observation both of life and nature, 
as well as of reflection on what he 
observes, similar to that of the phi- 
losopher ; all which it may indeed 
be asserted, if not in themselves 
poetry, go to constitute a poet, and 
therefore in truth form part of his 
poetical merit, There must, how- 
ever, be some qualifications that 
are not poetical, or even literary. 
but belong to the physical an 
moral nature. If he has not, 
strictly speaking, health or consti- 
tution, a man who is fully to 
develop his imaginative gifts, must 
be so constituted that he may be 
capable of sustained intellectual 
labour. He requires a species of 
energy, conjoined with a patient 
and determined perseverance, that 


‘can steadily work on to a long 


distant termination, with but little 
to cheer him on the road. He must 
not be discouraged by external dis- 
appointment or by self doubts, ex- 
hibiting—till he has well tested his 
ability, at all events—that which 
Florus considers the sign of a great 
disposition, undying hope— magnze 
indolis signum est, sperare semper.’ 
With limitations appropriate to the 
nature of the subjects, these re- 
marks apply to philosophy, to the 
other branches of literature, and 
also to the arts; so that all these 
may be passed without particular 
illustration. It is, in short, the 
rare combination of many facul- 
ties which, taken singly, are not 
rare, that renders great poets, or 
any other great intellectual workers, 
so few in number. It also seems 
to explain the enigma so frequent 
in biography, or literary and artistic 
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history, of men who failed to 
fulfil the expectations formed of 
them by their contemporaries, or of 
others who scarcely attempted to 
justify the opinions of their friends ; 
although both judgments might be 
true enough on the grounds of 
simple merit. It is not, as Pope 
truly intimates, the possession of 
faculties alone, but the power to 
make effective use of them,* which 
is half the battle in literature, art, 
and the like. 

Yet the merit of a man, as just 
observed, may be admitted by the 
public, but everyone says that he 
does not succeed in proportion to 
his merit. If such cases be closely 
examined, it will probably be found 
that there are reasons sufficient to 
account for it. There is eithera 
deficiency of force or of some other 
power requisite to make the merit 
tell; or, in the case of literature, 
there is an error in choosing or of 
tuming the theme. A man may 
employ himself on a limited and 
remote, or on a broad and popular 
subject ; and everyone can see that 
while the merit may be the same, 
the effect will be widely different. 
The popular theme will have a 


great success ; the other may drop, 
still-born, from the press. <A 
Crimean war, or an Indian mutiny, 
will give currency to books by 
thousands, which under other cir- 
cumstances would scarcely find 


a purchaser. The important effect 
of a well-chosen subject will operate 
even in less palpable cases, Lord 
Overstone, for example, is sound as 
a currency economist ; his exposi- 
tion is clear; his style neat and 
terse. These merits, however, are 
possessed by other writers, who 
yet have attained nothing like his 
reputation and success. But Jones 
Loyd addressed himself to the 
practical and pressing question of 
the management of the currency 
by the Bank of England, and the 
anomalous constitution of the Bank 
itself, supposed to involve, and in- 
deed actually involving, the for- 
tunes of myriads. He spoke, too, 
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with the authority and prestige of a 
great banker ; but this was the for- 
tune of position, a topic not entered 
upon in this paper. 

Even in manufacturing inven- 
tions, where money success is the 
object in view, pure inventive merit 
is insufficient to attain that object. 
While numbers were acquiring 
wealth by the inventions of Har- 
greaves and Crompton, the in- 
ventors themselves were struggling 
with narrow circumstances, if not 
actual penury, and they died in 
almost distress. They wanted the 
energy, confidence, tact, or some 
other worldly quality that would 
have enabled them to reap the re- 
ward of their merit. Arkwright, 
the millionaire, was much less in- 
debted for his success to his inven- 
tive ability (he is said, indeed, to 
have stolen his idea) than to his ae- 
tivity, business habits, and a bear- 
ing the reverse of backward. Even 
Watt, who has revolutionized the 
industrial and material condition 
of the world, might have missed 
any great pecuniary reward, but 
for his fortunate connexion with 
Boulton. It was not altogether 
want of means, which so often 
furnishes a ready explanation in 
cases of failure ; for some capitalist 
had embarked with him in am 
earlier endeavour to realize his 
invention, and he had scientific 
and business connexions. Still, the 
first attempts failed, and there was 
every probability that his patent 
would have expired before he could 
have brought his discovery to work 
with certainty; and the discovery, 
even then, might have made its 
way slowly in the world, but for 
Watt’s association with the great 
Birmingham manufacturer. Boul- 
ton’s skilled workmen and exten- 
sive appliances overcame the me 
chanical difficulties that baffled the 
Scotch provincial artizans of that 
day; his resources were equal to 
any strain upon them, whether for 
experiment, or forthe public supply; 
his reputation, and business con- 
nexion, ensured the introduction of 


* Some to whom Heav’n in wit has been profuse, 


Want as much more to turn it to its use. 
Essay on Criticism, part i, lines 80, 81. 
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the improved steam-engine in the 
right channels, and under the most 
favourable auspices. It is the 
same in other lines of art. Actors 
do not exactly complain that mana- 
gers make fortunes at their ex- 
pense; for few managers accom- 
lish that anyhow, and actors also 

now very well how to take care 
of themselves. But the histrios 
are sore that some of the lustre of 
their genius is diverted by the 
manager to himself and house, and 
that he obtains credit through 
their exertions. The manager, his 
means, and entourage, are, however, 
as necessary to theatrical success 
as the ‘bright particular star.’ 
Not even Garrick, with all his ver- 
satility, could have played a tragedy 
by himself,or ‘drawn’ in theattempt, 
except as a nine days’ wonder. 
The ‘star’ must be supported b 
other actors of some merit, ih 
not too star-like, perhaps ; he must 
have subordinates, supernumera- 
ries, decorations, dresses ; the last 
two, since John Kemble directed 
attention to correctness in the 
‘properties,’ involving considerable 
knowledge, some taste, and some- 
body’s capital. - All these things 
the manager must regulate and 
rule, just as a general rules his 
army, or a Prime Minister the 
Government ; in fact, it may be 
questioned whether a Premier, in 
composing the conflicting elements 
of a Cabinet, has anything like the 
task of a manager in harmonizing 
the discord of his stars. Nor is 
the ‘power to trim’ his only task. 
He has to consider the what and 
the when ; for even the attraction 
of # luminary will much depend 
upon the pieces represented, and 
the time of representation. 

Inlike manner authors frequently 
complain of publishers, but perhaps 
on equally slender grounds, ~ The 
fame of a great literary work is 
eventually independent of pub- 
lisher and ouaphade else. It is, 
however, gain, not fame, on which 
the complainants build their 
charges, writers apparently not 
seeing that the great profits—the 

rvest, must be reaped while the 
work is fresh, or rather the fashion. 


After the novelty has departed 
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and secondhand copies come into 
the market, the profit from the 
copyright of a work which has met 
with great success is often quite in- 
considerable. The sale of the work 
more nearly approaches the scale 
of common business profits, than 
the monopoly price of its first 
years. And this first success is 
owing greatly to the publisher, de- 
pending on his character, connexion 
judgment, and business activity and 
skill. Perhaps, as Adam Smith 
suggests is the case at the bar, if 
the gains by new books were mea- 
sured against the losses, the pub- 
lishers, after all, would not have 
much to boast of ; that their for- 
tunes (when they make fortunes, 
which, like theatrical managers, 
they rarely do) are rather the result 
of regular business in established 
books, than lucky hitsin copyrights. 
In short, worldly success of every 
kind depends upon worldly means, 
and they are much more complex in 
their nature than the abstract, or 
rather the simple, quality of virtue 
or of merit. After all, the merit 
the world rewards is marketable 
merit. 

Take, for instance, the case of a 
medicalman. True, medical merit, 
Wwe suppose, consists simply in the 
perception of disease and the skill 
to cure it; but several other things 
are essential to its remuneration in 
the substantial form of a good 
practice. The successful medical 
man must have a strong constitu- 
tion, accompanied by good health, 
for without them he cannot stand 
his work—the exposure, the broken 
rest, and, if he be really a man of 
conscientious feeling (which point 
is all along assumed), the re- 
sponsibilities cast upon him. 
Without health he cannot fully 
exercise his abilities ; neither is a 
sickly or depressed man very gene- 
rally welcome to patients, who have 
enough of their own gloom, with- 
out being troubled with that of 
other people. Energy also is an 
absolute necessity, and everyone 
knows the necessity of manner. 
That power, too; which Astley 
Cooper had in such perfection, is 
a great advantage—namely, an in- 
tultive perception of character, 
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which enabled him to receive his 

atients in the mode they liked 

est. A practitioner also will push 
his way better if he has confidence 
and worldly knowledge. These 
things are not indeed wrong; in 
many instances they are the con- 
trary. They are not, however, to 
be considered virtuous, or merito- 
rious, in the sense people mean 
when they talk of virtue and merit. 

The virtue likely to be found in 
the practice of the law has been 
already alluded to, and need not be 
further dwelt upon, unless it be to 
say, that so far from scrupulous 
virtue being of advantage to a 
lawyer, its existence seems totally 
incompatible with the exercise of 
his profession. Except as regards 
learning, the merits of the lawyer 
turn upon trick or deceit, or some 
otherodiousaccomplishment. Even 
his learning is too often acquired at 
the expense of common sense and 
moral sense, while his logic too 
often degenerates into a hair-split- 
ting casuistry, and a style of argu- 
ment that is shameless, and but 
for the stolid gullibility of man- 
kind, would seem to be repulsive. 
Whatever the case may be ab- 
stractedly, the lawyer's practical 
business is to ‘make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason,’ to insinuate 
the falsehood that dare not be 
uttered, to make use of every ar- 
gument and every artifice to gain 
his cause, and too often to trample 
on right and human feeling in doing 
so; yet a man with even these 
‘merits’ requires other qualifica- 
tions for success. He must have a 
boldness that nothing can abash, a 
readiness that is never at a loss, 
and some of the personal advan- 
tages necessary to men who aim at 
personal display. 

Unless there be learning or elo- 
quence of the highest and conse- 
quently the rarest kind, merit and 
virtue will not suffice to advance 
a divine, and really because other 
qualities are requisite in the cler- 

man whatever his position may be. 

locks, whetherclerical or lay,do not 
live bysermonsalone. Even asimple 
parson, to do his duty by his people, 
must, like other competitors in the 


race of life, have what really seems 
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the most important of practical qua- 
lities when under the guidance of 
judgment—energy. He must create 
or superintend schools, found and 
superintend charities, be a com- 
poser of strifes, and a leader in 
many things that contribute to the 
healthy relaxation of his pa- 
rishioners ; yet these things cannot 
be carried out without powers not 
necessarily associated with virtue, 
learning, or theological eloquence. 
There must be some tact in ma- 
naging men to make the majority 
of a parish agree, and a confidence 
in asking aid from which many 
delicate-minded persons would 
shrink, however good the cause. 
To what extent active usefulness 
may fail in securing preferment in 
the church, when accomplishments 
the reverse of clerical may succeed, 
we do not touch upon, because it 
would be passing beyond the theme; 
and this is only to indicate that 
virtue and merit pur et simple are 
very often unavailable for the 
purposes of life, and so cannot 
expect ‘reward’ for themselves. 
They may be rewarded by bene- 
volence or through interest or con- 
nexion, but this is not the reward 
of merit. 

Thus far we have dealt with 
professions or pursuits which are 
open to all men, or to which nature 
alone interposes limits, by cons 
very rare gifts for their successfu 
pursuit, as in poetry, the arts, and 
the like. Certain great prizes of 
success in life are of necessity con- 
fined to few. The greatest State 
offices are of this kind, and as re- 
gards actual possession are limited 
to one person at a time. The due 
execution of such offices as 4 
Minister of State is so important 
to the national welfare, that theory 
would say the appointments should 
be only made with reference to the 
highest merit, whether the nomi- 
nations are in the hands of a single 
despot, a limited aristocracy, 4 
comparatively numerous assembly, 
or what is vaguely called public 
opinion. Yet even when favouritism 
or caprice is put aside, and the 
appointers apply themselves con- 
scientiously to the choice, how 
seldom is.the most virtuous an 
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learned divine made a pope or a 
rimate, or the highest and pro- 
oundest statesmen a premier ; and 
often because such qualities are in 
many cases not the most available 
or useful under the actual state of 
things. All history abounds in 
such examples, and our own history 
not the least, for constitutional or 
popular governments are rarely re- 
markable for selecting the best men 
for ministers, even upon the prin- 
ciple of excluding the highest 
merit (in the sense of BEsT), and 
looking only to worldly qualifica- 
tions. 

The last twelvemonth furnishesan 
example of this. The merest follow- 
ers of Lord Palmerston will scarcely 
affirm that he is a great statesman, 
As an administrator he is farinferior 
to the late Sir Robert Peel and even 
to Sir James Graham, and is pro- 
bably excelled by others of much 
less note. Perhaps his highest quali- 
fication is management ; but even 
in that he is often reckless, trusting 
apparently to the event, or to his 
own dexterity in getting out of a 
scrape. For ‘putting a face’ upon 
matters he is probably unrivalled, 
as Mr. Disraeli, though a sort of 
competitor in this line, is too na- 
kedly audacious, and shocks that 
sense of modesty which art requires. 
These are not high qualities,scarcely 
rare ones, except in the degree in 
which Lord Palmerston possesses 
them, and their happy combination 
with personally popular traits. He 
has a strong dash of the genial, rol- 
licking character of his countrymen. 
He is said to be proud, but at all 
events he does not show it; never 
standing upon ‘dignity,’ he will say 
anything, and go anywhere; and if 
there is not wine he can drink 
whisky, These qualities render 
him as much a favourite in the 
House as he is with a large part of 
the public, unless when he pro- 
vokes members by his flippancy or 
sauciness, Then he is masterly in 
the management of men; is very 
hard, though not seeming so; and 
18 quite unrestrained by delicacy or 
scruples. The formation of his 
pees ministry is an example of 

$ cunning practice, for though a 
Species of hodge-podge as regards 


political homogeneity, it was a re- 
markable specimen of Parliamen- 
tary, party, and personal manage- 
ment. Lord John Russell had little 
experience and no training in 
foreign affairs or diplomacy; his 
occasional efforts in een lines had 
been so little successful that, in 
1856, his own party followers ac- 
tually eae to expel him from 
office, in order to save the Ministry 
of which he formed a part ; while 
a mental nature singularly com- 
pounded of rashness in language 
and hesitation inaction might make 
him dangerous in critical conjunc- 
tures, if the business should relate 
to foreign affairs, which are not so 
tractable as home. But it was 
necessary to mollify an ex-premier, 
rather clever in tripping up govern- 
ments, by connecting him with the 
Ministry in a post of the greatest 
eminence and importance, as it was 
desirable to give a kind of guaran- 
tee to ‘reformers,’ and satisfy a 
vague yearning in the public mind 
for ‘liberality’ and sympathy with 
the Italians; so Palmerston’s old 
friend and follower Lord Cla- 
rendon was thrown overboard, and 
Lord John became Foreign Secre- 
tary. In point of financial fitness 
Mr. Gladstone was the best appoint- 
ment, either for knowledge or bold- 
ness; though ‘previous relations’ 
being considered, it might require 
some confidence to make the ‘ pro- 

osal.’ It needs no great stretch of 
imagination, however, to suppose 
that the true motive of the appoint- 
ment was management, rather than 
the sense of fitness. It was felt to 
be much better, as it undoubtedly 
was, to have the member for Oxford 
dealing with the renewal of the 
Income-tax on the Treasury bench, 
than even below the gangway. It 
was desirable for Parliamentary 
purposes to keep Sir Richard Bethel 
in the House of Commons, but it 
was not desirable to re-appoint 
Lord Cranworth to the Chancellor- 
ship. As an Equity reformer Lord 
Campbell might not be much better 
than his predecessor, although his 
intentions would be good; for he 
had no knowledge of the court over 
which he was called upon to pre- 
side. And if age might not pre- 
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vent his producing measures, it 
would deprive him of the strength 
requisite to carry if not to force 
reforms through a good deal of in- 
terested or prejudiced opposition. 
But ‘plain John, with his really 
good Acts of Parliament, and his 
practical preference of substantial 
justice to mere formal law, was a 
more presentable Chancellor than 
Lord Cranworth, and his appoint- 
ment facilitated House of Com- 
mons’ ‘ arrangements.’ And so on 
with Gilpin, Milner Gibson, (the 
offer to) Cobden, and to the end of 
the chapter. Yet Lord Palmerston, 
whois no longerevenin the maturity 
of advanced age—nay, who has 
passed beyond the threescore years 
and ten of the Psalmist, whose 
foreign policy is disapproved of by 
many,asin turn meddling,menacing, 
and truckling, and who is generally 
believed to be averse to the Reform 
question which the Ministry mainly 
came in to carry, is the decus et 
iutamen of the British empire. He 
was our rock and our refuge during 
the Crimean gwar: not for his 


‘merits’ as a war minister, which 
were unknown, but because he had 
no pedantic scruples as to points of 


constitutional consistency, and he 
was too much a man of the world 
to have joined in undermining his 
own chief, and he was never likely 
to lose his own confidence in him- 
self. So when the Derbyites were 
expelled on the Reform question, 
Lord Palmerston came in on trust, 
for his ‘reforming’ merits were 
not known to any one. Yet not 
only does the fact of his success 
show him to be the most really 
available man, but a consideration 
of the state of parties, of public 
opinion, and of the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the time, may induce 
the thought that he actually was the 
best man, using best in a practical 
worldly sense. A man of remark- 
able virtue, amid both Houses of 
Parliament and the candidates for 
office, would have felt like a fish 
out of water. A man of the greatest 
statesmanlike‘merit’ would probably 
have been in the way, or have been 
unable to make his way through 
such an amount of prejudice, 
wrong-headedness, and selfishness, 
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as a Minister has to encounter, 
unless he was well armed with that 
hard resolution and that power of 
smiting which make people give 
way to the possessor. And not 
only are these things so, but it 
seems difficult to cu nceive that they 
should be otherwise, constituted as 
this world at present is. With so 
much of evil around us, it is per- 
haps impossible for a man to bene- 
fit himself or the world at large 
with its ignorant narrowness, its 
obstinate prejudices, its jealousies, 
and well-grounded fears, unless he 
brings to the task some amount 
of evil qualities, It is not only 
in homeopathy that like cures 
like. 

If we turn from the normal con- 
dition of things, where the struggle 
is avowedly open to legitimate con- 
test by all candidates who may 
think themselves qualified to enter 
the lists, to those extraordinary in- 
stances which stand out in history 
or in life as wonderful acquisitions 
of power or wealth, we believe that 
virtue and merit, at least in the 
sense of desert, will generally be 
found absent. If we examine his- 
tory as regards the extension or 
acquisition of empire, and if we 
could get at the means by which 
vast wealth is generally accumu- 
lated, we should most likely join 
in. the conclusion of Machiavelli’s 
plebeian orator, that ‘all those who 
acquire great riches and _ great 
power have acquired them by fraud 
or by force.’ (‘Tutti quelli, che a 
richezze grandi ed a gran potenza 
pervengono, 0 con frode o con forze 
esservi pervenuti.’) Philip of Ma- 
cedon was a most able monarch, 
both in politics and war, abler in- 
deed than his son, as it is more 
difficult to found than to extend. 
And not only did Philip create the 
power of Macedon, but he formed 
the army with which Alexander 
conquered Asia. No one, however, 
pretends that Philip was a model of 
public virtue, or that he had other 
merit than what arises from achiev- 
ing great success under difficult 
circumstances, Alexander _ the 
Great had more flashy qualities 
than his father; but he had not 
his prudence and self-command, 
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nor could he at all times so well 
enact the character of ‘king and 
conquering chief’ And no one 
can say more in favour of Alexan- 
der’s wars than those of Philip. 
From beginning to end the Romans 
acquired their power by means of 
‘force and fraud,’ combined with a 
brazen-faced claim to pietas and 
prisca fides, and incessant charges 


of ‘ Punic faith’ against their anta- 
gonists. It is the same throughout 
the Dark Ages (as was to be ex- 
pected), as well as throughout me- 
dieval and modern history. If you 
inquire minutely into the course of 
the hosts of conquerors and ac- 
quirers, you must, with hardly an 
exception, come to the verdict of 
the moral poet— 


In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 
And all that raised the hero sunk the man. 


With contemporary history it is, we 
were going to say, worse. For 
beyond all question, the admiration 
displayed towards successful guilt 
in the present day, so long as it 
stops short of pressing upon our- 
selves, is a very evil sign of the 
times, and raises a doubt whether 
the world has advanced one step in 
public virtue since the worst days 
of Spanish and Italian perfidy and 
cruelty. The present Emperor of 
France is a proof of this position, 
No one, we suppose, will pretend 
that his career ioe been virtuous ; 
some maintain that he has exhibited 
no other ‘merit’ (in the lowest 
sense of that word) than might be 
displayed by any bold bad man, 
with an extraordinary gift as a 
‘simulator et dissimulator,’ at the 
head of an enormous force, which 
can at any moment be thrown upon 
surrounding States. Yet such suc- 
cess as accorapanies ability of this 
kind, when allied with a total 
absence of conscientiousness, can- 
not be claimed for the affairs of 
Strasburg and Boulogne—indeed, 
the last would have cut short his 
career but for the claptrap clemency 
and real infirmity of purpose of 
Louis Philippe. The results of the 
Italian war may yet show him 
devoid of comprehensive and pene- 
trating sagacity, and incapable 


of extricating himself from self- 
created difficulties, save by precipi- 
tous violence. One thing, however, 
is clear. So far as we can judge 
of what might have been, virtue 
would not have advanced Louis 
Napoleon, or merit either—if we 
speak of merit that avoids crime. 
Virtue :—a strict agreement to the 
terms of his oath would have 
stripped him of the Presidentship. 
without the prospect, or indee 

legal possibility, of a renewal ; and 
while a portion of the world would 
have damned him with faint praise, 
the majority would have called him 
a fool, or worse. Had he seized the 
government in a better manner, 
and with less of bloody work than 
he displayed, and shown less trucu- 
lence in his after rule, it is very 
doubtful if he would have suc- 
ceeded, The French are a singular 
people, upon whom benignity and 
justice have only a transitory effect. 
Had it not been for fear, con- 
spiracies, insurrections, and pro- 
bably civil wars, would have suc- 
ceeded one another till they had 
overthrown the usurper who wished 
to show himself clement. Itisa 
law of nature, difficult to entirely 
account for, that as we begin so 
we must go on; and this is 
more especially the case in State 
affairs. . 


Thrones got by blood must be by blood maintained. 


And it is another curious law of 
nature that all this evil not only 
leads to good, but so far as we can 
see, much of the good would not be 
obtained by other means. It is 
certainly by war that new regions 
of the earth were peopled and 
improved, It is by war in some 
form that tyrannous power, too 
established to be moved by internal 


force, and too inveterate to move 
of itself, is stirred into improve- 
ment, or overthrown. It may bea 
vulgar idea (as savouring of the 
advertising art), but still it is true, 
that the violent opposition which 
new truths encounter, and the per- 
secution or deaths of their martyrs, 
excite an attention to the doctrines, 
and induce a sympathy for their 
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advocates, which neither reason 
nor eloquence would produce by 
themselves, Even great reforms, evi- 
dently beneficial, or just and right, 
are rarely unaccompanied by some 
form of violence, and inflict evil 
upon persons which, though not 
altogether undeserved, is out of 
all proportion to the offences of 
those who really suffer. Take as 
instances of various and very op- 
posite kinds, the Reformation 
and the hand-loom weavers. The 
Reformation under Henry VIII. 
was a most righteous act, impera- 
tively called for by the necessities 
of the country, the claims of men- 
tal freedom, and the common 
rights of humanity, while numbers 
of the religious persons un- 
doubtedly deserved punishment, 
not as administrators of a noxious 
system, of which they formed a 
part, but because they did not 
carry out that system, such as it 
was, with common integrity, and 
personally fell into practices which 
they well knew it condemned. Still 
it is idle to deny that the strong 
hand, and a very strong hand too, 
was the means of carrying the 
Reformation—indeed, nothing else 
would have availed. As little can 
it be denied that though many of 
the priestly order deserved a severer 
punishment than they got, the ma- 
jority were punished for the faults 
of others rather than their own. 
The hand-loom weavers (and the 
case applies to any other class re- 
duced to hopeless, lifelong destitu- 
tion by general improvements) is a 
still harder case; because their 
misery was neither produced, nor 
could it have been averted, by 
themselves, A certain school of 
economists will indeed tell us that 
the weavers should have foreseen 
the change, and should have ‘ trans- 
ferred their labour’ to some remu- 
nerative employment ; or at least 
should have done so when the 
change took place. After youth or 
early manhood, however, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any one to 
change the vocation to which he 
has been trained. To the poor it 
is in most cases practically impos- 
sible. They have neither means 
nor knowledge, nor have the mass 
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of them the energy to change 
their employments, so easily as they 
can be told to do so. The poor are 
weak (for ignorance itself is but a 
form of weakness); and ‘to be 
weak is miserable. The world 
doubtless, is not to stand still 
because some persons suffer, and 
often very grievously, through the 
progress of improvements. We can 
all see that the majorities gain 
greatly by the miseries of the 
minorities ; but this is no consola- 
tion to the few, who probably 
die before any gain is clearly per- 
ceptible, and who might reap small 
consolation from it, even if they 
saw it. Good very probably will 
come to Italy, and even to the 
world, from the Italian war, though 
the precise how is not yet very 
clear ; so that setting the gain of 
the many living, and to live here- 
after, against the sufferings of the 
comparatively few killed, maimed, 
or ruined, the final balance may 
be very greatly in favour of the 
good. This, Seen does not 
explain the evil which the com- 
paratively few have to undergo, or 
satisfy them for the infliction. 

Nor is this anomaly peculiar to 
the social life of moral and intel- 
lectual creatures. The same law 
of evil conducing to good is found 
in the animal and material world. 
It is perhaps more conclusively 
uenaiile in the geological . periods, 
because there the mind can take in 
the results of the whole, and is 
not puzzled with any complications 
as to evil originating with the fall 
of man, If violence, pain, and 
death be evils (as they surely are), 
then has evil existed from the 
earliest dawn of animal life. Doubt- 
less, as Paley puts it, the good may 
have predominated over the evil, 
not only in the mass, but (mostly) 
in the individual ; the object of the 
organization may have been plea- 
sure, while pain is the incident; 
and pain, whether necessary or not, 
may have been a means of lessen- 
ing evil, or producing good. But 
all this does not get rid of the 
existence of evil, nor is it, we re- 
peat, a satisfactory answer to those 
who suffer from it. The difficulty 
of reconciling this existence of evil 
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in the works of a beneficent Crea- 
tor, has been a puzzle to philosophy 
in all ages, and the most remark- 
able religious systems have started 
with its explanation. The Jews, 
the Christians, and the Mahome- 
tans trace the origin of evil in this 
world to the weakness of man, who, 
originally created good and happy, 
was tempted to disobedience by an 
evil being of supernatural powers. 
The fundamental doctrine of Zo- 
roaster is the same, though it 
differs in the manner in which it is 
worked out. Ahriman, Zoroaster’s 
principle of evil, did not act by 
seducing man into disobedience 
and indirectly disordering the har- 
mony of the world, but opposed 
Ormusd, the beneficent principle, 


in more direct conflict, producing 
evil to contend with good. Whether 
this theory is to be received as an 
original conception of Zoroaster’s, 
or it be held that he merely gave 
consistency and form to an Oriental 
speculation, extant even in his day, 
it seems the most rational that 
could ,be arrived at in the then 
actual state of knowledge. With 
the advantage of modern research 
and science, Zoroaster might pro- 
bably have improved his system by 
representing Ahriman as perpetu- 
ally conquered, though not destruc- 
tible, by Ormusd; the principle of 
evil, thoughit cannot beeliminated 
from creation, being ever over-ruled 
to good as fast as it rises in new 


forms, 
W. W. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


EW things are more difficult 

than to compose an epitome of 
history, and few are more useful. 
Selection and condensation alone 
are not sufficient. For the per- 
formance of the task vigour is not 
less requisite than judgment. The 
attention of the reader will flag 
unless an informing spirit pervades 
the abstract of facts. ‘Ila abrégé 
tout parce qu'il a vu tout’ is the 
commendation of Tacitus by Mon- 
tesquieu, himself one of the greatest 
masters of the art of generalization. 
How dull and uninstructive mere 
curtailment is, appears from such 
epitomes as humoured the indo- 
lence of readers in the declining 
ages of Roman literature. Florus 
may be endured on the score of his 
epigrammatic style, but his anti- 
theses convey little useful know- 
ledge ; while such writers as Eu- 
tropius and the Victors are at once 
tedious and superficial. And yet 
at certain periods of time history 
must either repose on the shelves 
with superannuated almanacs, or 
be presented in the form of an 
epitome. Were our folio-writing 
ancestors men of mortal mould, 
that they could afford to spin such 


long yarns of narrative, or did 
their readers pass the Psalmist’s 
span of life, that they had leisure 
and patience to unravel them? Our 
age has, indeed, endured Sir Archi- 
bald Alison ; but he stands alone 
in the art of tediousness. The age 
itself is not Alisonian. On the 
contrary, it requires and applauds 
short work in general, and grants 
only to a select few a diploma for 
telling a story in extenso, For such 
prolonged narratives as the Rycauts, 
the Knolles, and the Eachards once 
compiled, we are too busy or too 
idle. Our daily volume the news- 
paper, our pa volume the 

view or Magazine, thrusts the 
historian from his stool unless he 
be a Grote, a Macaulay, or a 
Froude. The events of the day have 
urgent demands upon our time and 
thoughts. Perhaps the balance of 
Europe is even now trembling ; 
what to us, in comparison, are the 
causes or the changes of the Thirty 
Years’ War? There is an Indian 
empire to be reorganized; there 
are colonies to have and to hold ; 
our representative system is being 
readjusted, our financial system is 
being placed on a new footing ;— 


* Revolutions in English History. By Rolgrt Vaughan, D.D. Vol. I.—Revo- 
lutions of Race. Octavo. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1859. 
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what to us, with these questions at 
the door, are the records of decayed 
empires, their economy at home, or 
their wars, offensive or defensive ? 
At such epochs—and rarely to any 
have more momentous questions 
been put than to the present one— 
condensation is no common virtue 
in a writer: and therefore on this 
ground alone, even had his work 
no other merit, we are disposed to 
welcome heartily Dr. Vaughan’s 
Revolutions of English History. 

Condensation of his materials is, 
however, only one of the writer’s 
claims to attention. He is a philo- 
sophic observer and a spirited nar- 
rator of Zempora cum causis—the 
events which determine, the pheno- 
mena which illustrate, the fortunes 
of a great people. If much that is 
found in ordinary narratives be 
omitted by Dr. Vaughan, he in- 
cludes in his retrospect much that 
they either pass over or treat super- 
ficially. What has made our nation 
fortunate in one era, unfortunate in 
another—what have been respec- 
tively the seeds of progress or de- 
cline, what has been positive death, 
or merely natural transition—are 
examined in the volume now before 
us with great knowledge and dis- 
crimination. We have turned over 
formerly many works on the philo- 
sophy of English history with little 
satisfaction or profit: if learned, 
they have been for the most part 
dull ; if ingenious, they have been 
usually superficial, Either it has 
been a task to read, or impossible 
to remember them ; like dull com- 
panions, they have aggravated the 
tediousness of the journey. From 
these defects Dr. Vaughan’s work 
is exempt. He has chosen skilfully 
the salient features of his subject, 
grouped them with effect, con- 
nected them naturally, and embel- 
lished them with language which, 
if seldom eloquent, is uniformly 
clear and concise. The experience 
of a veteran author is conspicuous 
throughout the work. 

We need not pause, however, to 
commend a writer whose reputa- 
tion as an historian, biographer, 
and critic has long been established, 
and at once proceed to examine 
his most recent volume. . It is an 
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attempt to record the birth, growth, 
and manhood of the nation of 
England. The first question pro- 
posed and answered in the pre- 
sent portion of the work, is whence 
came we, and what has been the 
process of our formation? How 
far are our national peculiarities to 
be ascribed to one or other element 
in our composition—for we are emi- 
nently a composite people, borrow- 
ing indifferently from Celt and 
Roman, from Saxon and Norman 
some of our ethnic features and 
much of our diversified language? 
Which of these various tributaries 
has left behind it in our case the 
more fertilizing deposit, or which 
asserted for itself the dignity of 
being the main stream? Again, 
when the question of Race has been 
finally settled by the last incorpo- 
ration of foreigners which this 
island was destined to receive, how 
far do we thenceforward coincide 
with or stand apart from the Euro- 
pean family of nations in respect of 
our iaws, customs, and religion— 
in whatsoever constitutes a people, 
as distinguished from a casual ag- 
glomeration of human beings drawn 
towards some central point by the 
pressure of war or migration, or by 
the baits of commerce or adventure? 
It is upon such revolutions that we 
are now to consult Dr. Vaughan. 
To the term ‘Revolution’ he 
gives an extended sense. Generally 
it implies the crisis and consumma- 
tion of many previous changes, 
open or secret. Under the Tudors 
we passed through a polemical re- 
volution, under the Stuarts through 
a political one; but the seeds of 
each of them had long been fer- 
menting in the soil, awaiting the 
inevitable hour for bearing fruit. 
The French Revolution’ of 1789— 
the Revolution by pre-eminence— 
was the ofispring of causes dating 
as far back as the reign of the bour- 
geois king Louis XL, and fostered 
especially by the vigorous policy of 
Richelieu. . Many labourers had 
been earlier than Luther in the 
vineyard, though he alone trod the 
winepress in his fury. But ante- 
rior to and underlying all these 
periods there are secret forces at 
work preparing the soil, and some- 
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times undermining it. Itis in this 
sense that Dr. Vaughan employs 
the word revolution. And he first 
directs attention to the movements 
of races. 

This, indeed, is a primary ques- 
tion for all nations—what manner 
of men are they to be? It can 
indeed be solved only in retrospect, 
but it is not therefore less interest- 
—e those who propose it. The 
Athenians, Spartans, and old Cas- 
tillians prided themselves on the 
purity of their blood, and on their 
rigorous exclusion of foreign ele- 
ments. The Roman patricians were 
strongly affected by the pride of 
birth, but were compelled to admit 
the plebeian estate to a share in 
their gentile privileges; and after 
Cesar had enrolled Gauls and 
Africans in the Senate, and Sylla 
and Pompeius had drenched the 
populace with myriads of enfran- 
chised slaves, the imperial people 
became little better than a mere 
sentina gentium—a reservoir for the 
noblest and the most degraded 
races of mankind. At the close of 
the fourteenth century, the epoch 
when immigration ceased to affect 
this island to any considerable 
degree, our composition rested on 
neither horn of this dilemma, To 
the sangre azul of Castille, to the 
pure Dorian lymph of the descend- 
ants of Hercules, we have no pre- 
tence. On our shield are at least 
five grand quarterings. Sparta and 
Castille paid dearly for their lofty 
pedigrees : the one died out,the other 
dwindled away. ‘If, said the Duke 
de St. Simon to a soldier rebuked 
for neglecting to salute a grandee 
at the court of Philip V.—some 
puny, chocolate-hued descendant 
of Pelayo and his Goths—‘if, friend, 
you see in future in the ante- 
chamber any gentleman closely re- 
sembling a* monkey, account that 
he is a Medina Celi or a Medina 
Sidonia, and present arms.’ Neither 
did the admixture of races render 
us by excess a populace of hybrids. 
It was the boast of the Anician 
family at Rome, in the fifth century 
of the Christian era, that its mem- 
bers descended unblemished from 
the Camilli, Manlii, and Fabii of 
the republic, If it were so, the 
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Anicii, considering the innumer- 
able chances of the bar sinister 
in the moral atmosphere of the - 
Czesars, were a remarkably virtuous 
or a remarkably lucky race: But 
no such privilege can have per- 
tained to the fex Romuli, the 
populace of the Velabrum and the 
Suburra. Syrians, Gauls, Africans, 
bondmen and freedmen, were their 
progenitors—an indiscriminate pa- 
ternity that corrupts without reno- 
vating the sources of national life. 
The contributors to the stock of 
England were not only free, but 
nearly allied to one another: with 
two exceptions, they were grafts 
from one parent stem. The most 
alien of the insertions was the 
Roman germ. From the original 
Celtic population the Saxon Teuton 
was a congener not very far re- 
moved. They indeed differ little 
more from each other than the 
waters at the source from the waters 
at the mouth of a river. Recent 
investigations have overthrown 
many barriers between the Celts 
and Teutons that not long ago were 
supposed to beimpassable. It now 
appears that their respective tribes 
on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube intermixed readily; that 
the spirit, and often the form, of 
their laws are very similar; and 
that their languages comprise many 
families of words in common. 
From the moment, however, that 
British Lloegria became Saxon 
England, its conquerors were of the 
same stock and lineage: the less 
civilized Esau reclaiming his birth- 
right from the peaceful and longer- 
settled Jacob. The influence of 
conquest was often counteracted 
and neutralized by the affinity of 
the conquering and the conquered 
nations. Jutes, Frisians, Angles, 
Danes, and Normans were all rela- 
tions, however hostile, all kinsmen 
shedding kindred blood. After a 
while they began to dwell together 
in amity, and it was then found 
that the storm had served to root 
the oak more deeply. ’ 

If the strata which compose the 
present globe be to the geologist a 
subject of profound interest, the 
human strata of nations are equally 
instructive to the historian. Four 
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main layers of population have 
at different times modified and 
replenished this island. But these 
by no means represent all the in- 
fusions of foreign blood into its 
veins. France and the Nether- 
lands, long after the period of im- 
migration by conquest had ceased, 
sent hither colonies of artizans, 
who, while they founded or im- 
proved our manufactures, be- 
queathed to a mixed posterity 
some of the features or habits of 
their original homes. We could 
point out districts where the tokens 
of Danish, Flemish, or French 
descent are visible to this hour, 
representatives of changes wrought 
by the temptations of wealth or by 
the cruelty of government. Che- 
shire, for example, retains the im- 
press of the industrial race which 
the third of our Edwards intro- 
duced from Flanders, in order that 
England might weave as well as 
produce wool. Norwich, in many 
of its old-established families, is a 
remembrancer of the exiles who 
fied from the bigotry of the Cal- 
vinist synod of Dort, or the perse- 
cutions of the most Christian ae. 
To trace these lesser tributaries 
would, however, involve us in a 
labyrinth of local topics, and we 
shall prefer accompanying Dr. 
Vaughan along the main channels 
only of the immigration-stream. 
Britain was known to the Pheeni- 
cians at the time when Herodotus 
was engaged on the composition 
of his history, and the patricians 
and plebeians of Rome were com- 
mencing their struggle to retain 
or acquire political power. Its 
mineral wealth attracted the ships 
of Carthage to the shores of Corn- 
wall; and for an unknown, but 
certainly for a long period, the 
secrets of the profitable voyage 
were jealously kept from the other 
maritime states of the Mediterra- 
nean. Dr. Vaughan justly com- 
plains that, from a love of anti- 
thesis, the late Lord Macaulay has 
misrepresented the condition of the 
earliest known occupants of Britain. 
He represents them, when first 
visited by the Tyrian mariners, as 
little superior to the Sandwich 
Islanders when first discovered by 
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Captain Cook. But the Carthagi- 
nian, Himilco, who in the year 
360 B.c. explored the seas and 
coasts of Britain, described its 
inhabitants as devoted to trade, 
industrious, and enterprising. Their 
coracles, or barks constructed of 
skins stretched on a light frame of 
wood, may have been little superior 
to the canoes of Otaheite; but in 
the next description of the Cornish 
men, copied by Diodorus from the 
Alexandrian geographers, they are 
designated as hospitable to stran- 
gers, civilized in their manners, 
acquainted with the simpler pro- 
cesses of mining, and transporting 
the blocks of wrought metal in 
wagons to depédts, whence the 
merchants of Gaul conveyed them 
across the Channel. At the same 
period they possessed herds of 
cattle, were decently attired in 
black cloaks and tunics reaching to 
the feet, and were acquainted with 
the uses of iron, earthenware, salt, 
and brazen vessels. It is indeed 
impossible. to conceive that tribes 
who, like the Damnonii of Devon 
and Cornwall, had traded for cen- 
turies with the civilized Phceni- 
cians, should have been either 
fierce savages, like some of the 
South Sea Islanders, or a gentle 
but ignorant race, like others. 
Lord Testiie's description, in- 
deed, would apply to the barbarians 
of the Seottish highlands in the 
same age; but their hills, lakes, 
and morasses offering no baits to 
commerce, and scarcely any temp- 
tations even to the lust of conquest, 
were left unvisited, until nearly 
five centuries had elapsed from the 
discovery of Britain by the Cartha- 
ginians, 

We may allow a superior degree 
of civilization to the south-western 
angle of Britain, since the merchant 
is the constant pioneer of art and 
luxury. Yet neither will Lord 
Macaulay’s description apply to the 
inhabitants of the eastern coasts of 
the island. In Czsar’s account of 
the Cantii, the Belge of Wiltshire 
and Hampshire, and the Trino- 
bantes of Middlesex, is described a 
rude but not a barbarous people, 
since they were well acquainted 
with the uses and the working of 
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jron and copper, delighted in 
wrought ornaments of gold and 
silver, had tamed the horse, sowed 
corn, and lived in communities 
regulated by a strict system of oral 
law. Their civilization was at least 
on a par with that of the Scotch 
highlanders in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was firm enough to ren- 
der them by no means an easy 
conquest even to the legions of 
Rome. Cesar was the least vaunt- 
ing of commanders ; yet he put the 
best face on his disappointments, 
and it is obvious that his British 
expeditions were comparative fail- 
ures. He lost many men and many 
ships ; he founded no colony ; and 
the tribute which he imposed on 
Kent and Middlesex, though: pro- 
bably slight, does not seem to have 
been long, if ever, paid. Not until 
more than eighty years after Cesar 
withdrew from our shores was the 
subjugation of theisland completed; 
and the readers of Tacitus or Mr. 
Merivale need not be informed that 
the reverses of the Roman procon- 
suls were almost as signal and 
numerous as their victories in 
Britain. On the subject of the 
conquest by the Romans we do not 
intend to touch ; there is an excel- 
lent abstract of it in Dr. Vaughan’s 
pages, and wars between civilized 
and semi-barbaric peoples are sel- 
dom instructive. It is more im- 
portant to remark the self-develop- 
ment of the British people in the 
interval between Cesar’s landing 
and Agricola’s completion of the 
conquest. Between the one and the 
other period—a space of one hun- 
dred and thirty years—Rome was 
occupied with its own transfor- 
mation from a decrepid common- 
wealth to a well-organized empire. 
Augustus occasionally talked of 
completing his uncle’s imperfect 
work ; but he never seriously meant 
to extend the boundaries of an em- 
pire which it already taxed his ener- 
gies to consolidate. In this,as in so 
many other respects, his successor 
followed his example, nor did Britain 
become a Roman province until 
Rome reposed from civil war. In 
the interim, the natural resources 
of the island were extended and 
improved, . Duties were levied on 
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British goods exported to Gaul and 
the Rhenish .provinces—a proof 
that the trade in skins, wool, and 
minerals had not declined. Again, 
the site of London was passed and 
repassed by Ceesar without attract- 
ing his notice; yet had a city 
existed in his time on the northern 
bank of the Thames, so keen a 
scrutinizer of military or commer- 
cial advantages could hardly have 
passed over in silence the ancient 
town of Lud, The proconsuls of 
Nero and Vespasian, however, be- 
held a flourishing town on the spot 
which, when Cesar crossed the 
Medway, probably was a village 
built of mud and thatched with 
rushes ; and this fact alone proves 
that the Trinobantes of oe 
were a progressing people. An 
although Roman oe did not 
enetrate the country until the 
ast of the Italian Ceesars occupied 
the throne, Roman civilization had 
entered it, and paved the way for 
the approaching conquest. If, as 
Dr. Vaughan surmises, Caractacus 
were under the care of Roman 
teachers, it is probable that other 
British princes enjoyed similar ad- 
vantages, and so were in some 
measure prepared for the Roman 
yoke, In the dress of the people, 
the increase of towns, of commerce, 
agriculture, and intercourse with 
Gaul and the Rhenish provinces, 
there are further symptoms of 
advance; and Britain in another 
century would have probably at- 
tained to as high a pitch of civiliza- 


.tion as in the fourth or fifth century 


was undoubtedly reached by Ire- 
land, ‘the holy isle of the west,’ 
and as any Celtic people, unmixed 
with Latin or Teutonic races, has 
ever arrived At. 

Yet it is likely that had the 
Roman sword never intervened, the 
civilization of Britain would have 
speedily touched its limit, and as 
speedily have declined and decayed. 
It was so in Ireland ; it was so in 
Egypt; it has been so in every 
nation where the priesthood has 

redominated and kept in its own 

ands all the knowledge of the 
—— On the subject of the 
ruids, conjecture has ever been 
active, and knowledge slight and 
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obscure. Their learning being for 
the most part, if not entirely oral, 
ponress with them. The Romans 
eared, destroyed, and anny 
sented them; and the laws, chro- 
nicles, and poems of the Celtic 
races at a later period reflect but 
darkly the institutions of this once 
powerful priest caste. We are war- 
ranted in saying that although 
questions of peace and war were de- 
termined by the kings or the heads 
of clans, yet that even in these 
cases it was dangerous to slight the 
auguries of the Druids. They were 
at once the depositaries and the 
administrators of the law ; a for- 
midable power when the laws are 
written, a tremendous one when 
they are couched in the words and 
contained in the memory of the 
legislators. From such tribunals 
there is no appeal. The injustice 
of Caiaphas cannot be redressed 
by Cesar. In idea, theocracy is 
the most perfect of earthly go- 
vernments: in practice, it is among 
the worst, since it arms a fallible 
man with the authority of a god ; 
since it supposes the people to 
exist for the law, and not the 
law for the people; and since to 
the temptations to do wrong which 
beset the individual, it adds the 
fiercer temptations which beset a 
corporation or class, It is possible 
that a bench of Druids may have 
administered justice impartially ; 
it is true that inexorable law is 
preferable to the caprice of kings 
or oligarchies. But it is also both 
possible and true that, from the 


days of the judges of Israel, to those’ 


of Pius the Ninth, the regimen of 
a clergy has been adverse to national 
growth, and that the British people 
were no losers by exchanging their 
native priests for the pontifis and 
proconsuls of Rome. 

The Celts have ‘always been an 
emotional and imaginative people, 
and there was much in their re- 
ligion to suit such a temperament. 
The silence of forests, the secrecy 
of the rites, the absence of images, 
the pomp and frequency of festivals, 
the colossal structures open to the 
sun by day and the moon and stars 
by night, the stoléd trains of priests, 
the holocausts of cattle, all com- 
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bined to impress a susceptible 
people with fear and wonder. One 
object of reverence was common to 
all the Celtic races, and was trans- 
mitted by them to their Saxon 
conquerors. Religious feelings com- 
bined with motives of convenience 
in causing popular meetings to be 
held Seal the shade of ancient 
trees. The oak of Guernica, under 
which the States of Biscay assem- 
bled for more than a thousand 
years, is yet flourishing; and there 
are still surviving trees that have 
rustled over the heads of Saxon 
warriors and statesmen assembled 
in debate ten centuries ago. The 
resistance of the Britons was ob- 
stinate and protracted, but when 
once overcome they were among 
the most submissive of the Roman 
provincials. Their confederation, 
in fact, was too weak to offer 
effectual opposition to the iron will 
and rigid system of Rome. It was 
generally possible to sow jealousies 
among the clans; it was almost 
impossible to unite them against 
the common enemy; and although 
wrongs like Boadicea’s, or heroes 
like Caractacus, at times inflamed 
the passions or guided the valour 
of the people, the bonds of union 
were lax, the effort was short-lived. 
The Romans once established in the 
island, took speedy if not politic 
measures to secure their new ac- 
quisition. They planted it with 
cities, colonies, and municipia; they 
settled veterans on the most fertile 
spots; they encouraged the Latin and 
Italian poor to enrich themselves 
by the fields or commerce of Britain; 
they drafted into the legions its 
most vigorous youth; they crippled 
those who remained at home with 
taxes on land and its produce, on 
trade and its exports and imports. 
The reforms which Agricola intro- 
duced prove what the abuses must 
have been which they redressed. 
He lightened both the amount and 
the system of collecting the tribute; 
he encouraged the natives to culti- 
vate the arts; he banished the 
rapacious hordes of officials who 
aggravated the miseries of war and 
made justice venal; he opened new 
avenues to trade, and he abstained 
from those petty irritations by 
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which former prefects had aroused 
the pride of a naturally haughty 
and impatient people. 

Dr. Vaughan thus excellently sums 
up the results of the Roman con- 
quest of Britain : 

The island, from Cornwall to theGram- 
pians, passes into new hands. But this 
change is not the work of a day or a 
generation. It is achieved at great cost, 
and it is sustained at great cost. The 
Britons disputed every inch of ground 
once and again before surrendering it. 
The courage, the skill, and the spirit 
of endurance with which they defended 
their rude home and _ independence 
entitle them to our admiration. In such 
chiefs as Cassivelaunus and Caractacus 
we see what some of the greatest men in 
our later history would have been in the 
same circumstances. But after a while 
leaders of that order cease to appear. The 
warlike passions of the people cease to be 
what they had been. They dwell on the 
soil on which their fathers dwelt, but they 
have become men without a country. 
British authority, from being everywhere, 
ceases to be anywhere. The race which 
was once the sole possessor of the soil, 
retains its humblest homestead only upon 
sufferance. Ingenuity and industry are 
encouraged, but it is that they may be 
taxed. The able-bodied may become 
soldiers, but it is, for the most part, that 
they may be expatriated, and add to the 
strength of the power by which they have 
been themselves vanquished. 

This, however, is no uncommon course of 
events in the history of nations. It is gene- 
rally the precursor of something better, and, 
from the first, brings its good along with 
itsevil. In this instance, an island which 
before the age of Cesar had been a com- 
paratively unknown land—an object rather 
of imagination than knowledge to civilized 
men—comes to be an opulent province 
in the most powerful empire the world 
had ever seen; and, through several cen- 
turies, a field for the display of the highest 
virtues and talents which that empire 
could furnish. 


The transmutation of Britain by 
Roman arms and arts was rapid 
and widely spread. London, Exe- 
ter, and Winchester perhaps ex- 
cepted, there was no British city of 
anyimportance. The British towns 
were mud-built and thatched 
villages, surrounded by a low wall 
of earth and hurdles, The villages 
were in no respect superior to 
Hottentot-craals. The defences of 
the different kingdoms were earth- 
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works more primitive than the 
ancient shepherd-camp of Nineveh, 
and though their scythed chariots 
may pass for formidable artillery, 
the Britons had few means of at- 
tacking or defending fortifications. 
As at least thirty independent 
kingdoms occupied the island from 
the Tweed to the Channel, and as 
some of them were constantly at 
feud with their neighbours, in- 
ternal communication was rare and 
imperfect. Causeways over the 
plains defended by mounds, and 
alleys cut through the woods, were 
the only roads in Britannia before 
the Romans. The Damnonii of 
Devon and Cornwall, instructed by 
their Carthaginian acquaintances, 
navigated the channel in boats of 
considerable size, but they alone of 
the British Celts had any claim to 
rank among maritime people. 

Footprints on rocks are often the 
sole memorials of ages when the 
earth was peopled by creatures 
vaster and more formidable than 
any which now try the skill of the 
hunter in either the arctic or torrid 
zones. Had all written records of 
their might in Britain perished as 
utterly as those of the Aztecs and 
Peruvians, the Romans have left 
their footprints impressed on ar- 
chitecture, aqueducts, and roads. 
These monuments attest both the 
firm establishment of the con- 
querors and their value for the 
conquest. By the simple and su- 
superstitious Saxons these trophies 
at York, Caerleon, Carlisle, Hexham, 
Lincoln, Bath, and other cities, were 
ascribed to sorcery and the spirits 
of darkness, just as to this hour the 
Arabs attribute to Shatan and the 
jins the ruins at Tadmor and 
Babylon. But if the might of Rome 
be most conspicuous in these colos- 
sal remains, they are by no means 
the only instances of her superb and 
substantial grandeur. South of the 
Thames and east of the Yorkshire 
hills the surface of this island was 
thickly strewn with public and 
— edifices. In the most un- 
ikely spots the plough still fre- 
quently turns up the vestiges of 
Roman Britain, and probably much 
more than has been discovered lies 
buried under the sod. 
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It is scarcely possible to estimate 
the infiuence exercised by the arts 
of Rome upon an intelligent and 
susceptible people like the Britons, 
Tacitus insinuates that his coun- 
trymen familiarized their British 
subjects with the instruments of 
luxury, in order the more effectu- 
ally to enslave them. The 
cynical historian was always on the 
alert for comparisons odious to his 
own countrymen. His treatise on 
Germania is little more than a satire 
on the vices of Rome. It remains 
to be proved that the conquerors of 
Britain employed unusual incen- 
tives to servitude and self-indul- 
gence. In Gaul and Germany they 
spread similar lures, but the lures 
were designed for themselves rather 
than for their subjects. ‘ Wherever 
the Roman conquers he inhabits,’ 
is the remark of Seneca; we may 
add, that wherever he inhabited he 
strove to make himself comfortable. 
Life in the provinces would have 
been intolerable to an eques or 
legionary tribune without baths, a 
circus, villas, good stabling for his 
horses, good cellarage for his wine, 
and provision for softer enjoyments, 
Wherever they settled yf sought 
to create an image of their fair 
Italy, and considering how various 
were the climates in which they 
sojourned, it must be owned that 
they succeeded well. In even the 
smaller Roman houses we find pro- 
visions for health, cleanliness, and 
comfort that were wanting in man- 
sions in the reign of George III. 
Some important benefits, in pro- 
viding for themselves, they con- 
ferred on even their remoter pro- 
vinces. They improved agriculture; 
they laid down roads; they im- 
ported domestic cattle ; they intro- 
duced the rich fruits of the south. 
For the olive and orange the cli- 
mate of Britain was too moist and 
precarious; but the cherry, the 
apricot, and the hardier kinds of 
the genus pomum, came hither in 
the train of the legions; and the 
vines from which the monks of 
Bury and St. Albans extracted a 
common beverage were the de- 
scendants of stocks imported from 
Roman Gaul. 

The Romans had improved, the 
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Saxons for a while materially in- 
jured, the condition of Britain. As 
pagans, and zealots for the worship 
of Odin and Thor, they assailed 
and nearly extinguished Chris- 
tianity as well as civilization. Their 
system of local government could 
not adapt itself to the existing 
cities and provinces of Rome: they 
shunned, in general, the large capi- 
tal towns, which consequently 
sank into decay. Again England 
was broken up into numerous 
small communities, having little 
intercourse with one another; 
and—a necessary result—the great 
arterial roads by which Rome had 
connected the Lothians with Corn- 
wall, the Silures with the Trino- 
bantes, returned in many cases to 
the waste, and sheep and oxen 
browsed on the fine turf which 
covered their solid masonry. But 
the change, if destructive, was not 
therefore unwholesome: from the 
iron deluge of conquest sprang a 
fresh earth, more vigorous and pro- 
mising than the one it had over- 
whelmed. The feebleness of the 
Celt, the corruptions of the Roman, 
were purged away; and Chris- 
tianity and civilization found,when 
they returned to our island, a 
firmer footing for their support. 
Every history expatiates upon the 
ceaseless wars that preceded the 
establishment of a united Saxon 
kingdom, Dr, Vaughan has dwelt 
more properly upon the industrial 
character of the new invaders. 
They opened new avenues for in- 
ternal and external trade; they 
sowed broadcast the seeds of con- 
stitutional freedom by establishing 
throughout the land communities 
that governed themselves, and thus 
rendered every freeman in his de- 
gree a guardian and administrator 
of the laws. They drained the 
marsh, they cleared the forest, they 
improved the harbours, they laid 
down new roads, they established 
manufactories, and they displayed 
on a small scale many of the vir- 
tues and much of the enterprise 
which have subsequently rendered 
the Anglo-Saxon name almost sy- 
nonymous with that of colonists 
and conquerors in every part of the 
habitable globe. . The great defect 
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of the Saxon kingdom of England 
was feebleness of organization, and 
this was in time amended by the 
wisdom derived from suffering. 
The forty years between the de- 
parture of the Romans and the ar- 
rival of the Saxons were a period of 
eneral calamity for the Britons, 
hough in some districts they of- 
fered a stout resistance to the ma- 
rauders from the Scottish borders, 
in others they appear to have yielded 
passively to the assault. There is 
no more convincing proof of the 
enervating character of Roman rule 
in this island than the inability of 
the descendants of the heroes who 
had often repulsed the legions 
to resist the undisciplined hordes 
of the Picts and Scots, This 
whole period, however, is one of 
the dark places of history. The 
few records we possess are in- 
consistent with one another, and 
all we know is that Romanized 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, 
and was more than half disarmed 
when it was assailed by foes whose 
valour and contempt of danger 
would have severely tested the best 
organized State in Europe at the 
time. We borrow Dr. Vaughan’s 
description of the invaders :— 

The region in which the Saxons are 
firs; known—Holstein, Jutland, West 
and East Friesland, Holland, and Zealand 
—‘was fringed with the most intricate 
shores, embracing many inlets and islands. 
Everywhere they were exposed to the in- 
fluences of northern cold and tempest, 
Everything there seemed to combine for 
the purpose of training a hardy race to 
maritime adventure. The Saxons became 
all that a map would suggest as probable 
in the history of rude tribes so placed. 
Steady industry they despised. Their 
great trust was in their swords. Plunder 
by sea or by land was their chief vocation. 
Band after band, as they subdued dis- 
tricts, settled in them, compelling the 
vanquished to do their husbandry, while 
they went forth themselves from season 
to season in search of new adventure and 
new spoil. Every man had his chief, to 
whom he promised fidelity; and when an 
enterprise embraced several. chiefs, one 
was invested with supreme command for 
the occasion. They used the bow, the 
Spear, the sword, the battle-axe, and a 
elub with spikes projecting from a knob 
at the end, and sometimes called the 
‘hammer.’ ‘The last three of these 
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weapons were of great length and weight. 
But the men of the Saxon race were 
generally above the middle stature, power- 
fully built, and could make these imple- 
ments fall with terrible effect upon an 
enemy. They wore helmets, the metal of 
which descended on either side the head 
to the ears, and sometimes sent a line of 
protection down the centre of the fore- 
head. All the more exposed parts of 
their persons were guarded in like manner.” 


We must leave to Dr. Vaughan 
the narrative of the rise, progress, 
and decline of the Saxon kingdoms 
in England. He has availed him- 
self of the works of Palgrave, 
Lappenberg, and Kemble; but as 
he tells us, and as his pages prove 
unquestionably, he has canine 
them as auliceion only, and ex- 
plored and meditated on the sub- 
ject independently of their aid, 
The resistance of the Britons to 
the Saxons endured through a 
century and a half; and though 
in the end it was ineffectual, 
yet their obstinacy against such 
stalwart and well-trained assailants 
renders their earlier submission to 
the Caledonian savages the more 
strange, if not apocryphal. We 
may justly surmise that in many 
instances, after the first onslaught, 
the Saxon and the Celts in Britain 
amalgamated without much diffi- 
culty ; and had the latter possessed 
annalists of the struggle, whose 
statements could be compared with 
Bede, Gildas, and the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, we might discover that it was 
not by arms alone that the Jutes 
and Angles established themselves 
in Britain. Difference of religion 
probably was a greater obstacle 
than diversity of law. The in- 
vaders were devout worshippers of 
Thor and Wodin, and held the 
peaceful doctrines of the Gospel in 
contempt, as befitting only tillers of 
the ground or the slothful inhabi- 
tants of cities. 

Dr. Vaughan has exercised a 
sound discretion in dwelling on the 
obvious features of British civiliza- 
tion alone. There is much to 


tempt an historian into the laby- 

rinth of the Celtic laws and triads, 

but the light afforded is often a 

bewildering one, and we must be 

content with the knowledge that 
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little can certainly be known on 
the subject. Analogies derived 
from the Erse and Gael branches 
of the Celtic race are extremely de- 
ceptive. Physical circumstances 
alone must have considerably modi- 
fied both their civil and military 
institutions ; and we must always 
take into account that in Ireland 
and in the Highland portions of 
North Britain a was peculiar to 
the Celts had space and time to 
develop itself in a measure far 
beyond that which their kins- 
men enjoyed in South Britain. 
Our knowledge, too, of the polity 
and the faith of the Erse and the 
Gael branches is derived from 
riods subsequent to the Anglo- 
on settlement in Britain; and 
by accepting as evidence for one 
portion of our island what is known 
of the other or of the sister king- 
dom, we are exposed to the risk of 
ascribing the institutions of the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries to the 
seventh or eighth. Late inquiries 
into the languages and the institu- 
tions of the Celtic family in gene- 
ral go far to prove that barriers by 
no means defined or impassable 
sever it from the Teutonic race, and 


undermine the earlier hypothesis 
that the Britons and the Saxons 


were irreconcilable opposites. On 
the contrary, not only do their re- 
spective languages contain many 
similar elements and even families 
of words in common, but their laws 
present many analogous features. 
The Institutes of Wales would not 
greatly perplex a legislator of the 
Heptarchy, nor would a Celtic sub- 
ject of Egbert have found much 
difficulty in adapting himself to the 
orders of his Teuton lord. The 
rays which pierce the night of 
Celtic antiquity are so few and so 
feeble that it is almost equally 
hazardous to affirm or deny propo- 
sitions on either side. Dr. Vaughan 
fairly balances faith and scepticism 
in the following passage :— 


During a hundred and fifty years the 
Britons continued to measure weapons 
with the Saxons in defence of the soil; a 
fact sufficient to warrant distrust of the pic- 
tures given of this people by Gildas. The 
chivalrous performances assigned to this 
period of British history by British tradi- 
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tion and romance may be entitled to little 
credit. But fictions so impassioned and 
so permanent imply facts—the mythic 
Arthur supposes a real one. The con- 
ception of an age of heroes can have no 
place with a people who are not them- 
selves heroic. It is unfortunate, indeed, 
for the fame of those supposed heroes that 
writers so near their time as Bede and 
Gildas should seem to have heard so little 
about them. ([Dr. Vaughan might have 
recollected that before the time of Voltaire, 
French writers, if they knew, scarcely 
ever mentioned the deeds of Englishmen. ] 
But, on the other hand, the writings of 
the ancient bards, Aneurin and Taliesin, 
and those of Nennius, of Tysilio, and of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, point to the 
channel through which the faith of a 
people in regard to that heroic age has 
descended. We have no great confidence 
in what these writers record as facts, but 
there is an historical significance in the 
spirit which pervades their productions. 
The renowned Arthur is not an Armori- 
can, but strictly a British hero. The 
conception of him has come to us from a 
people whose descendants are still living 
about us. 

The Revolution which converted 
Britain into England was one of 
the most complete on record. It 
has generally happened that a 
fierce conqueror yields to the arts 
and policy of his civilized subjects 
so soon as victory has determined 
his claim to obedience. The barba- 
rians who destroyed the Roman 
empire adopted many of its institu- 
tions ; the Arabs, while they pro- 
claimed the Koran the law of the 
faithful, accepted from the profane 
Greeks and Syrians maxims and 
forms of civil government; and 
even the hordes of Jenghis and 
Timour imbibed from the survivors 
of their assault many of the ele- 
ments of peaceful life. But the 
Saxons in England brought with 
them principles of public, social, 
and family life irreconcilable 
with the principles established 
by the Romans. In the elder civi- 
lization, the State had been all 
in all; it almost superseded family 
relationships ; it centralized all 
political and civil action; it 
governed by bureaucracy ; it dis- 
couraged independent services in 
the well-affected; it rebuked and 
severely punished all expressions 
of popular will, Hence when the 
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State, in which all things and per- 
sons centred, became corrupt, no- 
thing remained for society but to 
fall to pieces. Although the Saxon 
architect in his temples, bridges, 
and castles, rudely imitated Roman 
models, the Saxon statesman dis- 
carded the theory and practice of 
his predecessors, and reconstructed 
society upon his own plan. With 
him, in common with the Germanic 
race, the sacred bonds of family 
and kindred were the basis of all 
other relations. Woman, the toy of 
aRoman’s leisure, was in Saxon con- 
templations the object of reverence ; 
the marriage vow, which facility of 
divorce had made for the one 
‘light as vows made in wine,’ forthe 
other was a holy bond ; the family, 
which the State had superseded in 
Roman Britain, was taken in Saxon 
England, though all unconscious of 
Aristotle and his theorem, as the 
germ from which all other forms 
of social life should naturally ex- 
ory Centralization was abolished; 
ocal government took its place; 
kindred were declared to be protec- 
tors of kindred, and responsible for 
their deeds to the law. Offences 
against person or property passed 
through a series of courts, beginning 
always from the lowest grade ; and, 
as in old Latium, the first ten men 
of the community tried them in the 
first instance, and then referred the 
causes, if unsettled, to the hundred, 
who in turn passed them upward, 
if still needing adjudication, to the 
senate or great assembly of the 
city or kingdom. Again, not only 
was the process of justice changed, 
but the aspect also of the land was 
considerably modified. The Ro- 
mans in their provinces had always 
affected cities and large estates ; 
they had patronized guilds and 
corporations of crafts; they had 
cherished colonie and municipia, 
and turned superciliously from the 
hamlet and the petty landowner. 
The Saxons, on the contrary, until 
they in turn were refined or cor- 
Tupted by peace and its pursuits, 
detested the confinement of walls, 
looked suspiciously upon all trades 
not directly ministering to war or 
the necessities of life, and believed 
that the proper school of the sol- 
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dier was the hardy existence of the 

loughman, woodcutter, or shep- 
ok The fields which the Romans 
had laid together were again 
parcelled out into small estates ; 
much was left to the common ; 
more still returned to the waste; 
and a number of curious and 
minute laws sprang up to regulate 
the question of boundaries and 
rights involved in such an agrarian 
system. We can afford room for 
only a compartment or two of the 
picture which, if entire, would re- 

resent the general condition of 
ngland under the Saxons. 

First, then, we may fairly infer 
that much of the arable land and 
of the vineyard returned to the 
waste after the departure of the 
Romans, The invaders were pro- 
ducers of food so far only as they 
required it for their own consump- 
tion, but were not, like their prede- 
cessors, exporters of grain. For 
the avocations of the husbandman 
their warlike tastes long unfitted 
them, especially for such operations 
as demand not only labour but 
skill. -Itis probable also that many 
portions of the island were nearly 
unpeopled. The Remans had car- 
ried off perennially the flower of 
the British youth for the service of 
their legions; the Celtic popula- 
tion had been forced westward, 
when not driven abroad ;.and the 
invaders were unsparing of life in 
the first fury of the conflict between 
the races. The weaker sort would 
take refuge in towns, where, until 
trade revived with peace, they 
dragged on a precarious existence, 
liable to the assaults of famine and 
pestilence. We know that such 
were the results of the Lombard 
invasion of northern Italy, and of 
the Frankish occupation of the 
Gauls; and the Saxon chroniclers, 
Gildas and other writers, justify 
the belief that Britain was not less 
afflicted for a season than those once 
opulent members of the empire. 

he streams, no longer confined by 
embankment—the woods, no longer 
thinned by the axe—the fallows, 
no more upturned by the plough 
—resumed their original state 
of marsh, forest, and moorland, 
Families or tribes of families settle 
LL2 
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upon such portions of the land as 
suited their respective callings— 
some pursue a rude system of agri- 
culture, others tend huge droves of 
swine in the oak and beech woods. 
For a time each community sup- 
ports itself, grinding its own meal, 
curing its own bacon, tanning its 
own hides, and performing for it- 
self such simple. carpenter’s or 
smith’s work as farming imple- 
ments or dwellings require. The 
boundaries of these settlements are 
woods, morasses, and heaths, and 
beyond these precincts neither the 
ploughman nor the swineherd cares 
often to venture; since, no sooner 
does he quit his own mark than he 
becomes an enemy—that is to say, 
on every one that crosses the forest 
lies the burden of proving that his 
intentions are harmless. If he 
come openly in the face of day, and 
announce his approach by shouting 
and blowing his horn, it is well for 
him—he has given prima facie 
tokens that he comes for a peaceful 
end. If, on the other hand, he 
attempt to slink through secretly 
and in silence, he may be slain as 
a thief, nor will his kindred be 
allowed to avenge him. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a more 
primitive state of society than this 
—one more favourable to train its 
members in the practice of local 
government, one worse suited to 
make them willing to obey a cen- 
tral and remote authority. And 
how many objects of corporate 
action does such isolation render 
impossible, or at least compara- 
tively unimportant? Roads, bridges, 
markets are unnecessary to men 
who rarely travel, who consume 
what they produce, are their own 
tanners, weavers, and smiths, and 
who meet for public consultation 
in a customary place in the Gau or 
Mark, mostly under the branches of 
some ancestral oak, a sapling when 
Cesar’s galleys first grounded on 
the beach at Deal. Yet it was in 
such secluded spots as these that 
were nurtured not only the proper 
' Anglo-Saxon State, but also many 
of the institutions which form the 
privilege and the boast of England 
at the present day. Men for whom 
a central government hardly exists 
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serve a rude apprenticeship as 
soldiers and magistrates in their 
own localities. The Saxon free- 
man who resided and possessed 
property in a district, and who had 
not incurred evil repute by crime, 
was not only expected but com- 
— to exercise his civil rights. 

y the laws of Solon, he who 
belonged not to a party suffered 
death; by Saxon usage, he who 
failed to attend the meetings of the 
tithing, the hundred, or the shire, 
when his turn came, was deemed, 
in the emphatic words of Anglo- 
Saxon law, untrue to the whole 
people. The indefeasible right of 
every freeman to take part in 
public affairs was expressed in the 
simple lex non scripta of this early 
period, negatively and positively— 
negatively, to claim a share in the 
business of the popular assemblies, 
without a legal title so to do, was 
an act of high treason, punishable 
with death; positively, admission 
to the rights of citizenship was a 
solemn rite of investiture, with its 
grave conditions and proper cere- 
monies. None could become a 
member of a community who was 
incapable of serving it with head 
or hand, and of providing for his 
own subsistence. Sic fortis Htruria 
crevit, in such simple yet effectual 
manner did the first Saxon states- 
men lay the foundations of the 
kingdom of Alfred and Queen Vic- 
toria. Out of such elements as 
these sprang at first the Heptarchy, 
and then the elective monarchy of 
Egbert and his successors, 

In the following passage Dr. 
Vaughan shows the unfitness of 
Britain for the seat of numerous 
independent kingdoms :— 

From the manner in which the Saxons 
became possessed of the country, it was 
natural that it should be parcelled out 
into a number of separate and compara- 
tively small sovereignties. But there was 
nothing in the surface of the country to 
favour the perpetuity of the state of 
things so originated. Greece, by the in- 
tersections of its seas and mountains, ap- 
pears to be mapped out by the hand of 
Providence to become the home of a 
number of small and independent States. 
Not so that part of Britain which has 
since become known as England. The 
fastnesses of Wales, and the Yorkshire 
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and Grampian hills, might long present 
impediments in the way of a great 
national unity. But over the remaining 
portion of the island the lines of separa- 
tion between territory and territory were 
so faint, that the necessary alternative 
was, between a state of almost perpetual 
feud and the concentration of the several 
States into one by some leader powerful 
enough to realize such a change. 


The change, however necessary, 
was slowly wrought. Our Saxon 
progenitors, like their descendants, 
were averse to speedy or fre- 
quent revolutions, and preferred 
enduring known inconveniences 
to trying uncertain evils. Between 
the death of the last Bretwalda 
and the accession of Egbert, a hun- 
dred and thirty years intervened, 
and so imperfect after all was the 
cohesion of the English portions of 
the island, that even after the 
crown nominally rested on one 
head, three principal States, Nor- 
thumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, for 
more than a century divide the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy. But we 
must now pass on to the external 
forces which compelled and _has- 
tened the union of the southern 
provinces of this island, 

So long as continental Europe 
was pervious to invasion by land, 
the populous north periodically dis- 
charged its living tides of warriors 
and colonists over the countries that 
lie between the Vistula and the 
Seine, But sosoon as France had be- 
come a powerful monarchy, embrac- 
ing not merely its modern limits, 
but a considerable portion of Ger- 
many as well, the tide was rolled 
back upon its sources, and the 
coasts of the Baltic were crowded 
by tribes too restless to cultivate 
the arts of peace at home, even had 
their lands or climate permitted 
them to derive food or clothing for 
their dense population. The wars 
of Charlemagne against the Saxons 
—wars that, like the inroads of the 
Arabs in the eighth century, were 
actuated both by religious and 
secular passions—compelled the 
northern races to seek an outlet by 
the sea, now that the land no longer 
afforded them avenues to spoil or 
settlement. Nature had supplied 
them with inexhaustible materials 
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for fleets, in the forests of Norway 
and Sweden, while she also secured 
them from invasion by the rock- 
bound coasts, the stormy seas, and 
the impregnable fortresses of their 
native mountains. The coasts and 
islands of the Baltic were in the 
seventh and eighth centuries the 
most densely inhabited portions of 
Scandinavia, The interior was un- 
suited for agriculture, even had the 
warlike and turbulent inhabitants 
been willing to reclaim the waste ; 
and the occupations of pastoral life 
were of too peaceful a complexion - 
for men inspired with the passion 
for adventure. The ancient world 
on the shores of the Mediterranean 
had occasionally been ravaged by 
piratical hordes, from whose in- 
roads neither Rome nor the most 
flourishing States of Greece or 
Etruria were secure, and which re- 
quired for their extinction extra- 
ordinary efforts on the part of 
all civilized nations. But Greece, 
Etruria, and Carthage, had too 
vital an interest in suppressing 
these robber hordes, and when their 
greatness had departed, the im- 
perial commonwealth _ speedily 
avenged the insults which pirates, 
like the Cilician marauders, in- 
flicted on her domains. But Eu- 
rope in the eighth century con- 
tained no central State capable of 
dealing with the Norsemen, and 
accordingly the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, and the German Oceans, 
were successively, often contempo- 
raneously, the scenes of their havoc, 
Nor was plunder alone the object of 
these indomitable navigators. They 
aspired to establish themselves in 
the regions which they had devas- 
tated. It was impossible forthem to 
settle in countries less favourable 
to the enjoyment of life than the 
icy and barren districts which they 
abandoned, and they gladly ex- 
changed the sandy islets and rocky 
coasts of the Baltic for the rich 
plains of Sicily and Calabria, for 
the ample and opulent region of 
Neustria, and the pastoral and 
agricultural England. The Saxon 
island, indeed, was their especial 
cynosure. They disregarded the 
stormy seas and the dangerous 
shelves which had baffled Czesarand 
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his galleys; the inhabitants were 
no distant kinsfolk, nay, were often 
ready towelcomethem ; and thedis- 
tance to be crossed was so incon- 
siderable asto render it possible for 
the Vikings to acquire new posses- 
sions, and yet retain their ancient 
homes. It mattered littletothesead- 
venturers that the ocean engulfed 
their fleets, or that an incensed 
people cut off the flower of their 
warriors. The fleets were easily 
supplied ; the warriors who died 
in battle, became glorified heroes 
in the halls of Odin and the Ase. 
To them death had no terrors ; to 
them conquest was a passion ; they 
starved and drooped in peace; they 
flourished and exulted in war ; rest 
was intolerable, adventure the true 
end of being. 

Such a foe would have tried the 
energy of the best consolidated 
empire. In England the central 
government was feeble, and it ac- 
cordingly yielded to the storm, and 
was nearly crushed by it. When 
Alfred ascended thethrone, he could 
not depend on the assistance of a 
third of the southern division of the 
island. The Dane was on the east- 
ern coasts and in the Channel ; the 
Dane was on the western marches, 
where the oppressed and hostile Celt 
eagerly arrayed the dragon standard 
of Arthur beside the raven banner 
of the Norse kings; beyond the 
Humber, he was already in posses- 
sion of the eastern shires from 
Edinburgh to York; while in the 
still Saxon counties, the union 
between Wessex and Mercia was 
precarious, and their forces were 
distracted between the necessity 
for watching Cumberland, Wales, 
and Cornwall, and for resisting 
their constant perils from the 
Danes on the seaboard. It will be 
needless to repeat the oft-told tale 
of the reverses and successes of the 
greatest of Saxon kings. From a 
narrow spot in Somersetshire, from 
an obscure hiding-place, he emerged 
defeated, repelled, and humbled 
the invaders, confined them within 
certain limits, reorganized and 
multiplied, if he did not actually 
create, a navy, baffled the Norse- 
men on their own element, and 
bequeathed to his successors the 
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useful and indispensablelesson, that 
only by union at home could the 
perennial plague of invasion from 
the Baltic be stayed. But Alfred 
completed a greater work than the 
exclusion of the Danes. He in- 
spired a new life into his country- 
men; he brought them to under- 
stand the majesty of law and the 
advantages of civilization; he 
trained his people to defend, to 
exert, and respect themselves. 

How mighty for national good 
the influence of Alfred had been 
was proved when for a season the 
Norsemen became really masters 
of the island. The Danish kings 
inflicted little serious injury on 
the realm they conquered. They 
adopted the Saxon laws; they 
abstained from grievously oppress- 
ing the Saxon people; nor, though 
the yoke was a foreign one, is there 
reason to suppose that Canute and 
his Norse successors were tyrants 
to the Saxon subjects. A change 
indeed had been silently wrought 
by time in the character of the 
conquerors themselves. As the 
States of continental Europe ac- 
quired strength, the sea became 
less pervious to the invader. The 
North had nearly exhausted its 
swarms of restless emigrants; the 
loss and defeat of their fleets and 
hosts were less easily repaired than 
heretofore. There was now ampler 
space at home for settlement; there 
were fewer prizes to be gained 
abroad by roving. Civilization had 
dawned upon Scandinavia itself, 
and it was discovered that life was 
not only endurable, but might be 
rendered comfortable and _pros- 
perous even in the high latitudes 
of the Baltic and the Northern 
Ocean. 

For the third time invaders 
changed the social and political 
aspect of this island, and again the 
change was wrought by the Norse- 
men. The Normans were of the 
same stock with the Saxons who 
first planted the Banner of the 
White Horse in Kent, and with the 
Danes who had so long been the 
terror to all who dwelt on the 
coasts or beside the rivers and 
estuaries of Britain. For nine cen- 
turies the various families of this 
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race had been the scourge of the 
seaboard from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea; but the term of their 
wanderings was nearly reached, and 
England was destined to be the 
last as it was the most permanent 
trophy of their swords. From 
France early in the tenth certury 
they had rent the large and fertile 
province of Neustria—thencefor- 
ward Normandy, ruled by a succes- 
sion of iron but singularly able 
dukes ; Belgium had long been their 
hunting-ground, and on the feeble 
successors of Charles the Great they 
had poured all the vials of their 
wrath. Before, however, the ‘Nor- 
mans landed in Britain, though 
they had not ceased to be a cruel, 
they had become comparatively a 
civilized people. They had settled 
on the lands which they had con- 
uered ; they had married wives 

om the new country; they had 
been softened by the joint influence 
of property and luxury, and had 
exchanged their heathen rites for 
the doctrines, or at least the 
profession, of the Gospel. From 
these causes the edge of invasion 
was in some measure blunted, and 
stern and inexorable as Duke 
William was to his Saxon subjects, 
he was yet a milder conqueror 
than a century and a half before 
Duke Rollo had proved himself in 
Neustria. 

We must content ourselves with 
a very brief summary of the results 
of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land. First it was more complete 
im seeming than in substance. The 
vanquished race was not merely a 
civilized but a stubborn one, and 
though for a while it retired from 
the high places of State and Church 
it maintained its hold on the soil 
and at the roots of society. The 
two bases on which the present and 
future structure of English great- 
ness rested were agriculture and 
commerce, and while the Norman 
lord neotene in his broad hunting- 
grounds, in the number and splen- 
dour of his retinue, in his abbeys 
and castles, the Saxon thrall was 
silently enriching himself with the 
corn, the wool, and the handicraft 
of the land. The double empire of 
the Conquerors was also a secret 
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cause of weakness. The Duke of 
Normandy was compelled to main- 
tain himself in his continental pos- 
sessions by the arms of Englishmen, 
and as the power of his suzerain, 
the French king, increased, so in- 
creased also his need for the stal- 
wart yeomanry of England in his 
foreign wars. With arms in their 
hands, with wealth flowing surely 
into their coffers, the Saxons were 
in time enabled to cancel their 
defeat at Hastings. The marriage 
of Norman lords with Saxon 
heiresses, though attended with 
much affliction for the moment, 
eventually consolidated the races, 
and as the streams of immigration 
from the North had in the eleventh 
century dried up, no fresh elements 
of barbarism were infused into the 
blood of England. 

The very pomp and luxury of 
the Norman rendered him an active 
agent in the work of civilization. 
Like the Spartan warrior caste sur- 
rounded by the Laconian periceci, 
it was his pride to cultivate the 
graces which conceal the rude 
soldier. His arms, dress, horses, 
habitations, found employment for 
the artisan; his profusion made 
him generally dependent on his 
industrious subjects, to whom he 
mortgaged his lands or granted 
municipal privileges. He delighted 
in music and poetry, and paid their 
professors liberally, and the castles 
of the greater barons at least _re- 
flected the image and often rivalled 
in magnificence the court of their 
sovereign-liege. Nor was his gran- 
deur less conspicuous in the Church 
than in the State. The great prizes 
of the Establishment were in his 
hands, and if the Norman abbots 
and priors departed far from 
Christian simplicity in their lives, 
they were often excellent scholars 
in the learning of the time. Barons 
in England, and great vassals of 
the crown in France, they were 
brought into close contact with the 
civilization of Provence and Italy, 
and thus infused into their new 
conquest refinements and know- 
ledge to which the comparatively 
isolated Saxons were strangers. 
The softened Norsemen began 
speedily to emulate their Roman 
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predecessors in this island. Leaving 
to the Saxons the useful and pro- 
fitable employments of tillage and 
commerce, they adorned their 
English fiefs with stately struc- 
tures, in outward form elaborate, 
in inward grace not less exact. 
The carver, the illuminator, the 
statuary, and the architect drove 
a brisk trade under such pomp- 
loving patrons. The Saxon fleets 
were actively occupied in convey- 
ing to England the stone of Caen 
and the marbles of Italy. Nor were 
the frequent wars of the Normans 
altogether unprofitable to the sub- 
ject race, since they found employ- 
ment for thousands of artisans. 

There is indeed a less favourable 
side to this picture. In spite of 
repeated promises to govern Eng- 
land ‘according to the good laws 
of Alfred and Edward,’ William 
ripened in the conviction that what 
he had won by the sword must be 
maintained by it. His followers 
shared in his sentiments, They 
accounted the rights of the natives 
as extinct; they garrisoned the 
whole country and divided it as a 
spoil among them. 

Dr. Vaughan thus enumerates the 


‘wrongs which befel this country 
after the battle of Hastings’ 

The householder in the town fared 
hardly better than the landholder in the 


country. The dwelling-place of the 
burgher, and the acres of the agricul- 
turist, were seized in the same. spirit. 
One effect of these proceedings was, that 
many of the towns were almost depo- 
pulated. Those who plundered them 
scared away the people. Many suffered 
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much from fire. In others, almost whole 
streets were pulled down to supply mate- 
rials for castle-building. Lincoln pos- 
sessed 1150 houses before the conquest; 
afterwards, 166 were demolished to erect 
the castle, and 100 were without in- 
habitants. Norwich was a wealthy city. 
In the time of Edward the Confessor it 
included 1320 houses, and soon after the 
Norman ascendancy nearly half that num- 
ber had disappeared. Chester, Derby, 
and York all suffered much on the same 
scale, and Oxford more than any one of 
them. Many of the spoliators of the first 
generation were low men, whose coarse 
insolence was often more difficult to bear 
than their rapacity and oppression. 


For the reconstruction of England 
by the amalgamation of the races, 
the contests between the secular 
and spiritual authorities, and for 
other open or secret revolutions, 
we must refer our readers to Dr. 
Vaughan’s pages. We have indeed 
dealt only with the strata of which 
England was gradually composed, 
partly because the author has 
treated this portion of his subject 
with unusual amplitude and learn- 
ing, and ey because the second 
moiety of his instructive volume 
enters upon questions of general 
history both better known and less 
easy to abridge. We trust that he 
will speedily complete the two re- 
maining portions of his design, since 
the learning and ability which Dr. 
Vaughan has expended upon the 
Revolutions of Race are a guarantee 
that he will furnish an equally in- 
structive comment on the great 
religious and the great political con- 
troversy of England. 
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SPRING SONGS. 


PRING is abroad! 
There is life in the air, 
There is life in the clod; 
On the earth everywhere 
There is life and to spare, 
Spring is abroad. 


No trumpet is blown, no earthquake is heaving, 
Yet each seed its rent cerements and dark grave is leaving— . 
An infinite power, 
Between orchard alleys, 
Beside water-courses, 
On hills and through valleys, 
Musters the forces 
Of grass, leaf, and flower. 


From the bare black earth the snowdrop peers, 
And the sod is pierced by a million spears— 
Tiny spears, in sheaf and rank, 
Rising over field and bank— 
These to form the lily’s guard ; 
These from rifling winds to ward 
The purple and gold of the crocus crown ; 
Those to lift to her regal seat 
Over their heads the shining wheat. 


The brave old tree with his branches brown, 
Through which the moon and the stars look down; 
Ah, not the brightest beam of noon 
Could reach his heart in his leafy June! 
Never a wail hath the rude wind wrung 
From him, the sharpest bullets of hail 
Made no dint in his close-ribbed mail, 
And at each buffet he whistled and sung. 

Can he feel at his feet 

The violets creep ; 
Or the primrose sweet, 
Stir in its sleep ; 

That up from his roots 

To his topmost shoots 
A tingling sense of joy awakes, 
Swelling his heart till out he shakes 
His leafy banners of green and gold ; 
And the wind comes smoothing each silken fold 

With sighs, like a changeling’s mean dismay, 
When the beggar, scorned as poor and old, 
Turns king, and wears his rich array. 





Spring Songs, 


In the time of spring, 
If the sun but fling 
A smile to the wint’ry sod, 
Her heart will swell, 
And in bud and bell, 
She will bloom her joy abroad. 


And gentle deeds, 
Like flowers, have seeds,— 
From beauty, beauty grows ; 
From eye to eye 
Smiles multiply, 
And joy’s bright blossom blows. 


Blow, breeze of spring! 

Blow soft and ring 
The snowdrop bells that they may bring 
From their beds the flowerets fair! 
Ringing soft—prepare! prepare! 

Tis time to rise, 

With smiling eyes, 
The bridegroom sun is in the skies! 


Blow, breeze of spring! 

Blow soft and ring 
The snowdrop bells, that they may bring 
Flowers on her bride-path to fling, 


Flowers to her who is my spring, 
To bid her rise, 
With smiling eyes, 
Her bridal sun is in the skies! 
Isa Cratc. 
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THE 


METAPHYSICIAN., 


A RETROSPECT. 


I’ the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? 


[: is the boast of the disciples of 
M. Comte that the age of meta- 
physics has departed and that that 
of positive science has commenced. 
But if we may credit existing facts, 
the boast is somewhat premature. 
Men talk as earnestly of ro év, ra 
ovra, and ro ov, as in the days of 
Parmenides and Zeno. Metaphy- 
sically speaking, they still believe 
in the grand arcanum, the universal 
medicine, and the ever-burning 
lamp. dn fact, as far as meta- 
physic is concerned, all ages are 
medizval and archaic. The delu- 
sion may be denounced, but it is 
never effectively dispelled. No 
sooner is dogmatical philosophy 
destroyed by Hume than it revives 
in Reid; no sooner is it annihilated 
by Kant than it reappears in 
Hegel. Metaphysic, in short, would 
appear immortal as the ‘ visionary 
maid’ pursued by Guido Cavalcanti 
in the tale of Dryden. The phan- 
tom is pierced by the lance of the 
pursuer ; the quarry lies breathless 
on the ground ; and the chase is to 
all appearance over, 


When on a sudden, 
breath, 


Again she lives, again to suffer death. 


reinspired with 


To the reader who feels any in- 
terest in these metaphysical dis- 
ees, the period from Hume to 

lamilton is well worthy of a brief 
historic retrospect. Stigmatized as 
a ‘scoundrel’ by Johnson, painted 
as a fiend by Reynolds, bayed at 
by Beattie, and banned by Warbur- 
ton and Hurd, Hume was destined 
to effect a movement in philosophy 


unparalleled since the epoch of 
Arcesilas. The scepticism of the 
redoubted sceptic, strange as it 
may seem, was reared on a dog- 
matic basis. The fundamental 
tenets of his philosophy were two : 
the first, that the mind is conscious 
of nothing out of or beyond itself; 
the second, that the mind is desti- 
tute of any notions which can be 
regarded as superadded to the im- 
pressions which it passively receives 
from sense, From the first of these 
positions he inferred the impos- 
sibility of arriving at a knowledge 
of the outer world ; from the second, 
the illusiveness of our conceptions 
of substance and efficient cause— 
conclusions which, it is evident, an- 
nihilated the older metaphysic, and 
superseded all dogmatic assertions 
with reference to the World, the 
Soul, and God. Not that Hume for 
a moment is to be considered as a 
vulgar sceptic believing nothing. 
He acknowledged that we are led 
by an instinct and propensity of 
nature to believe in the existence 
of an external world. He acknow- 
ledged that we are led to anticipate 
the continued operation of all 
natural causes by a natural in- 
stinct elicited into act by custom.* 
He acknowledged that in a prac- 
tical point of view ‘no rational 
inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suspend his belief a moment with 
regard to the primary principles 
of genuine theism and religion.’ 
Above all, he denounced as dis- 
ingenuous disputants all those who 
denied the reality of right and 
wrong. But all science with refer- 


* It may appear strange that I have represented Hume as referring our belief in 


the uniformity of nature to an Instinct. 


But the representation is rigorously correct. 


The Scottish critics, here as elsewhere, have confounded ‘Instinct’ with ‘ Intuition.’ 
Hume refuses to refer the belief in question to the latter, but he plumes himself upon 


a discovery in referring it to the former. 


In fact, the only difference between Hume 


and Reid in connexion with this point was with regard to the occasion in which the 


Instinct was elicited into act. 
& single conjunction was sufficient. 


According to Hume it was custom, according to Reid 
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ence to existence he denied; the 
speculative difficulties which beset 
our pees he regarded as in- 
solvable; and the great object of 
his scepticism was to evince what he 
was pleased to style ‘the whimsical 
condition of mankind,’ who, as he 
conceived, ‘must act and reason 
and believe, though they are not 
able, by their most diligent inquiry, 
to satisfy themselves concerning 
the foundation of those operations, 
or to remove the objections which 
may be raised against them.’ 

To subvert this fabric of specu- 
lative scepticism was the task im- 
ary upon himself by Reid. But 

eid misapprehended the nature 
of the sali he had undertaken 
to discuss. He insisted on the in- 
stincts of humanity, the existence 
and practical reliability of which 
Hume had never for a moment 
dreamt of denying, and he closed 
his eyes to the speculative difficul- 
ties in the way of knowledge, which 
was all that Hume had called upon 
philosophy to recognise. Not only 
so, but he held up to popular odium 
the speculations, the scope of which 
he failed to comprehend. His 
appeal to common sense was little 
more than an appeal to vulgar pre- 
judice. He affected to consider 
the commonwealth in danger, and, 
like the old Romans, summoned 
his dictator from the plough. 
Hume, however, did not stand 
alone in the injustice which he was 
compelled to undergo, The mind 
of Reid was dull. He compre- 
hended none of the philosophers 
by whom he was preceded. He 
misunderstood and misrepresented 
the Nominalism of Hobbes. He 
misunderstood and misrepresented 
the scope of Locke’s 7'heory of the 
Origin of Ideas, But his misunder- 
standings and his misrepresenta- 
tions culminated in what he was 
er to term the ‘ Ideal Theory.’ 

e conceived that theideasto which 
consciousness was restricted by 
Locke, by Berkeley, and by Hume, 
were little entities distinct alike 
from matter and from mind. He 
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conceived that these entities were 
believed in by every philosopher 
from Plato downwards. The dis- 
covery of this delusion of the philo- 
sophers he conceived to be, like the 
Novum Organon of Bacon, the birth, 
‘not of genius,’ but ‘of time.’ In 
short, he centred his whole claim 
to be regarded as a benefactor to 
philosophy in his exposure of this 
imaginary error, and with an ob- 
tuseness which proves his utter 
want of all metaphysical acumen, 
fancied that in exploding these 
entity-ideas he was exploding the 
very foundations of idealism.* 

The mantle dropped by Reid de- 
scended upon Stewart. An elegant 
though somewhat languid writer, 
Stewart dipped into philosophy, 
made philosophical extracts, col- 
lected philosophical ana, philoso- 

hized at times, but can scarcely 
ye considered a philosopher. In- 
deed, his spirit might almost be de- 
scribed as anti-philosophic. All aim 
at system he regardedas a proof that 
philosophy was in its ‘ novitiate ; 
all employment of scientific lan- 
guage he habitually stigmatized as 
‘jargon ; all subtler speculations 
he sneered at as a relic of the mise- 
rable metaphysics of ‘ the schools.’ 
Adding nothing distinctive to the 
speculations of his master, Stewart 
did little but embalm his misre- 
presentations and extend his influ- 
ence. He conceived that the millen- 
nium of metaphysics was inaugu- 
rated by the advent of the sage of 
common sense. Before Reid’s trans- 
cendent claims, the glories of Locke, 
Descartes, and Leibnitz paled ; and 
his sympathies were so narrow, his 
spirit was so bigotedly Scotch, that 
he could recognise in Hartley no- 
thing but a crazy alchemist of 
mind, in Kant nothing but a solemn 
maeiegeuee, with a commodity of 
unintelligible names. 

The third in the succession of 
the Scotch philosophy was Brown. 
Poet, rhetorician, and philosopher, 
Brown was undoubtedly one of the 
most brilliant spirits of a brilliant 
age. But, what establishes a higher 


_* See a remarkable letter of Reid’s to Dr. Gregory, quoted by Mr. Stewart in his 
Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysical and Moral Science, and given by Sir 
William Hamilton in the ‘ Correspondence of Dr. Reid’ (Works, p. 88). 
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claim to our respect, the spirit of 
his philosophy was eminently 
fearless and unsectarian. Unduly 
lauded by his cotemporaries, he 
has paid the penalty of excessive 
praise by a depreciation equally un- 
due. But his merit in relation to 
his predecessors, and in relation to 
that which was peculiarly the 
Scottish problem, is conspicuous. 
He saw more clearly than either 
Reid or Stewart the rational aspect 
of Idealism ; and he had the cou- 
rage to vindicate the memory of 
the more respectable philosophers 
from the charge of the monstrous 
entity-idea which, like the astro- 
nomer with the dead fly upon his 
telescope, who fancied he had dis- 
covered a monster in the moon, 
Reid fancied he had detected in 
the system of every philosopher 
before himself. 

But while the spirit of the Scotch 
philosophy had been at work, a far 
more potent spirit had been evoked 
in Germany. The philosophy of 
Germany, like that of Scotland, 
was originally due to Hume. As 
his scepticism with reference to the 
external world had aroused the 
common sense of Reid, so his 
scepticism with reference to causa- 
tion awoke the pure reason of the 
far more subtle and scientific Kant. 
Admitting with Hume that the 
mind is conscious of nothing but 
its own ideas, the philosopher of 
Keenigsberg insisted upon those 
elements of thought, the existence 
of which the formidable sceptic had 
ignored. The recognition of the no- 
tions,indeed, which havetheirsource 
in the inner fountains of the mind, 
was no novelty in the history of 
philosophy. Enounced by Plato in 
the Thecetetus, recognised by Aris- 
totle, and insisted on by Zeno and 
the Stoics, the ideas, which owe 
their existence to the innate force 
of thought, had been reproduced 
in modern times by the Conceptions 
of Cudworth, the Relative Ideas of 
Locke, the Notions of Berkeley, 
and the Natural Suggestions of 
Reid. But never had they been 
so systematically evolved as they 
were by Kant, whose Forms of Sen- 
sibility, Categories of the Under- 
standing, and Ideas of the Reason, 
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are familiar to every student of 
philosophy. Kant, however, was 
no dogmatist. Borne ever on the 
wings of its own notions, the soul, 
he conceived, was unable to attain 
reality. What though by the laws 
of our intelligence we are compelled 
torefer our sensations to some cause, 
which we are necessitated to con- 
ceive as inherent in some swhstance 
occupying space, and continuing 
to exist through time? What 
though we are compelled to 
mould the materials of thought 
furnished to us by experience into 
certain forms or combinations, 
which we denominate the World, 
the Soul, and God? ‘Time and space, 
said the transcendental sceptic, con- 
sidered as objective realities, may be 
mere metaphysical mirage; sub- 
stance and causation, for aught we 
know, may be mere principles of 
union, which combine the pheno- 
menon of sense in thought; the 
World, the Soul, and God, as matters 
of speculation, may be mere ideals. 
The Intellectualism of Kantthus ar- 
rived at the same sceptical conclu- 
sion as the Sensualism of Hume. 
Psychology, perhaps, was rendered 
more complete, but metaphysic 
was left involved in its primeval 
mist. 

The two streams of speculation 
which had diverged from Hume 
were destined to meet in Hamilton. 
A Scotchman by birth, but in 
spirit a Kantian and a schoolman, 
the great object of Sir William 
Hamilton was to combine the 
tenets of the so-called philosophy 
of Reid with those of the more pro- 
found and inner-thinking German. 
But like the two rivers in the J/iad 
the incongruous streams would 
never mingle ; and hence while the 
professions of common sense, like 
the stream of oil, spread glistening 
on the surface of his philosophy, the 
Kantian stream, like the offshoot 
from the waters of the Styx, rolled 
deep and dark below. But it is not 
to the Kantian aspect of the spe- 
culations of Sir William Hamilton 
that I propose to solicit the atten- 
tion of the reader. 1 do not ask 
to initiate him into the mysteries 
of the ‘alphabet of human thought,’ 
or the ‘ law of contradictory incon- 
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ceivables,’ or the evolution of causa- 
tion out of identity of substance. 
Still less would I wish to entangle 
him in the mazes of that labyrinth 
of logic, the ‘new analytic of logical 
forms, with its doctrine of the 
‘thoroughgoing quantification of 
the predicate,’ its ‘ground of reality,’ 
and its lines of ‘depth and breadth.’ 
In short, the reader need not appre- 
hend that heisabout to be posed with 
the ‘problematical dialogisms,’ or 
‘concatenations of self-existence,’ 
with which the Squire posed Moses 
when he ‘smoked’ him in the par- 
lour of the immortal Vicar. I only 
solicit attention to that portion of 
the Hamiltonian system which pre- 
eminently claims to be based on 
common sense—the Theory of 
Natural Realism. ‘ Why do I be- 
lieve in the existence of the external 
world? A simple question, surely, 
but one which forms, par excellence, 
the question of the Scotch philo- 
sophy, and one which Sir William 
Hamilton professed to have defini- 
tively solved. To understand the 
answer of Sir William Hamilton, 
let us evolve in their natural order 
of development the various theories 
of perception ; let us consider the 
various answers that have been 
offered by the human reason to the 
primary problem of metaphysics, 
the guesses at this least recondite 
of the riddles that have been 
propounded by that mysterious 
sphynx. 

‘Why do I believe in the existence 
of the world of matter? Because I 
see it, and I feel it,’ is the answer 
of the ordinary man. And un- 
doubtedly this is the expression 
of the great primeval instinct. 
Without reasoning, nay, prior to 
the use of reason, we are impelled 
to believe not only that an external 
universe exists, but that we appre- 
hend it in its actual existence. The 
philosophy of the ordinary man on 
this point is as unsophisticated as 
that of Shakspeare’s shepherd. If 
he believes ‘that the property of 
rain is to wet, and fire to burn, 
that good pasture makes fat sheep, 
-and that a great cause of the night 
is lack of the sun,’ he believes as 
firmly that grass is green, that he 
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beholds the sun, and that the thing 
he handles is in reality athing. It 
never for a moment strikes him 
that he is conscious of nothing but 
his own perceptions. His belief 
takes the form of a thoroughgoing 
undiscriminating Realism. Itis the 
thing he seems to apprehend, and 
not a mere idea, 

But the infallibility of this in- 
stinct of belief can never be recog- 
nised by reason. In the case of 
vision, for instance, we know from 
consciousness that we seem to ap- 
prehend the external reality in its 
actual distance and dimensions ; 
yet we know from physiological and 
optical considerations, that what is 
present to the sense is a minute in- 
verted image, which lies unknown 
to consciousness in the bottom of 
the eye. Here, then, it is evident 
there is a species of illusion. What 
we take to be the reality turns 
out to be a mere conception of 
the mind. It is the ¢dea of which 
We are conscious, and not the 
actual thing. But the instinct of 
reality still strong upon us, we are 
unable to accept the doctrine of a 
pure unqualified Jdealism, which 
admits the existence of nothing 
but the mere idea. Convinced that 
in the perception of the distant 
we cannot possibly reach the reality 
itself, compelled to recognise that 
all of which we can be said to be 
actually conscious is our own idea, 
we are nevertheless prompted to 
regard the idea within as represen- 
tative of a reality without—on the 
basis of the idea, the existence of 
which we know, we posit the ex- 
istence of an unknown cosmos— 
and Cosmothetical Idealism, to em- 
ploy the phrase of Sir William 

amilton, is the first conclusion 


we agent when we abandon instinct 
for philosophy and reason. 

But reason once admitted to our 
councils, a new inquiry rises, What 
is the nature of the idea which we 
thus regard as representative of 
things ?—and whence is it deter- 


mined? The most obvious sug- 
gestion is, that it is determined 
from without by the agency of 
things themselves ; but how? The 
question did not escape the atten- 
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tion of the Atomists of old, and 
their answer is given in the sono- 
rous verses of their poet laureat. 
We are told by Lucretius that, 
stripped from the surface of ex- 
ternal things, light films are inces- 
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santly emitted, which, borne upon 
the air, are received by the various 
appliances of sense, and constitute 
certain Sensible Eidola, which repre- 
sent the distant realities from which 
they come, 


Dico, igitur, rerum effigies, tenuesque figuras 
Mittier a rebus, summo de corpore earum, 

Que quasi membrane vel cortex nominitanda est, 
Quod speciem ac formam similem gerit ejus imago 
Cujuscunque cluet de corpore fusa vagari. 


Such was the theory of Democritus, 
and in after years of his disciple 
Epicurus. And undoubtedly there 
is an element of truth in this, the 
earliest of the philosophical theo- 
ries of perception. Unless the rays 
of light be reflected upon the re- 
tina of the eye, unless the tympa- 
num of the ear be struck by the 
vibrations of the air, unless there 
be an effluvium of the particles of 


odour soliciting the membrane of 


the nose, we neither see, nor hear, 
nor smell. But a material efflux is 
not of necessity a material film; 
and granting that it were, the pre- 
sence of a material film is one 
thing, the sensation of which it is 
the antecedent and the cause, 
another. How, then, is the mental 


ae the fact of consciousness, to be 


explained? This was a question to 
which the theory of Democritus 
appeared to give no answer. An 
answer was essayed by Aristotle. 
Perception, the Seeuti said, is 
the reception, not of a material 
film, but of a mental form. The 
percipient mind receives the form 
of things perceived without the 
matter, much as the signet wax 
receives the impress of a brazen or 
a — seal without the brass or 
gold. What we are conscious of, 
he said, was not a sensible eidolon, 
which is a modification of matter, 
but a Sensible Eidos or Idea, 
which is a modification of the 
mind itself. And here, too, as Sir 
William Hamilton has shown, there 
is an element of plausibility or 
truth, As far as appears, our 
organs of sense undoubtedly stand 
in relation to certain specific qua- 
lities of body, and aa sensation 
receives its development, its form, 
from the operation of the quality 
with which it corresponds. But 


the rationale of the doctrine escaped 
the apprehension of the men who 
roclaimed themselves the fol- 
owers of the great philosopher. 
The schoolmen fastened, as was 
their wont, upon the Stagyrite’s 
words. The form with which he 
conceived the mind to be impressed 
they thought he regarded as a mat- 
terless efflux from matter. A 
system of unintelligible entities, 
distinct from mind and matter, was 
thus devised ; the material films of 
Democritus were superseded by a 
host of immaterial forms; and 
eet was for a time dis- 

onoured by the Jntentional Species 
of the medizval schools. But the 
human reason was not destined 
to be everlastingly amused by 
words. Thought roused itself once 
more. A simpler doctrine, one 
perhaps identical with that of 
Aristotle, was embraced. The sen- 
sible idea was regarded as a mere 
act of sense ; the act of sense was 
conceived to be determined by the 
hidden powers of things ; and thus 
with a minimum admixture of 
hypothesis, was developed the 
theory of Physical Influence or 
Influx. 

A film emitted, a form impressed, 
a fact of consciousness determined, 
such are the three aspects under 
which our ideas of sensation may 
be regarded as determined from 
without by things, But a new in- 
quiry started. What was the hidden 
power by which the determination 
was effected? What was its efficient 
cause? The existence of efficient 
causes is a mere conception of the 
human mind, and the notion that 
they can be discovered implies 
that the conceptions of the human 
mind are the measure of the pos- 
sibilities of things. A new range 
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of flight was thus opened to the 
wing of fancy. Matter, it was said, 
is conceived as purely passive and 
inert; how, then, can it be imagined 
to operate as cause? It is conceived 
as essentially unthinking; how,then, 
can it be supposed to operate as the 
cause of thought? Such were the 
difficulties suggested by the dogmas 
ofthe day. The impotent attempts 
to meet Rote might have convinced 
the mind that it was straining 
to go beyond its tether. But 
the attempts were made. Though 
matter be conceived as in its own 
nature incapable of producin 

thought, might it not be regarde 

as invested by Omnipotence with 
powers which it did not of itself 
possess? This was the first and, 
to minds habituated to scholastic 
modes of thought, the most obvious 
suggestion. The suggestion was 
embraced. The dead material mass 
was regarded as inspirited by God. 
Philosophy effected an alliance with 
Theology, and the firstfruits of the 
connexion was this theory of the 
Hyperphysical Influence of Matter, 
But this conception could not stand 
the test of even the scholastic logic. 
If matter be conceived after a cer- 
tain fashion, what right have we to 
assert that even Omnipotence could 
invest it with attributes contra- 
dictory of that conception? Anew 
hypothesis was therefore necessary. 
God, said the Cartesian, does not 
operate on matter so as to enable 
it to manifest itself to mind; he 
operates on mind so as to enable it 
to take cognizance of matter. In 
the world of matter, as in the 
world of mind, God is the sole 
efficient cause, and it is He alone 
that can bring these antithetic 
worlds into relation. On the occa- 
sion of the presence of the material 
object, Omnipotence as the efficient 
cause of thought, determines the 
mind to the formation of a sense- 
idea. Such was the Cartesian doc- 
trine, and the theory of Occasional 
Causes was thus impressed into the 
service of perception, But the 
theory of occasional causes had a 
formidable rival which shared with 
it a temporary influence upon the 
minds of men. What, its oppo- 
nents asked, was the nature of this 
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vaunted theory /—A perpetual mi- 
racle; a miracle which super- 
fluously condemned the Creator to 
create for ever; a miracle which, 
to employ the vigorous phrase of 
Aristotle, compelled the Deity to 
‘put his hand to everything,’ and 
degraded the Lord of the universe 
into an everlasting drudge. The 
theory of the incessant agency of 
God was a gratuitous assumption, 
The series of causes and effects 
spontaneously evolved itself as a 
consequence of the original consti- 
tution of the world. The music of 
the spheres was not that of a mise- 
rable mechanism of which the 
maker was himself obliged to turn 
the handle; it was that of a mag- 
nificent machine which the Great 
Artist had cunningly contrived, and 
then sat silent, watching its move- 
ments and listening to its ceaseless 
tune. The world, in short, was a Pre- 
established Harmony. The theory of 
pre-established harmony produced 
its theory of perception. ‘The mind 
of man was described as a monad, 
a unit of substance, endowed with 
a representative power ; the various 
representations which it evolved 
were regarded as pre-adjusted so as 
to correspond with the pre-adjusted 
evolution of material monads, just 
as you might suppose a correspon- 
dence between the dials of two un- 
connected clocks to be effected, and 
the result was the phenomena of 
sense. But this conception, like its 
predecessors, failed to satisfy the 
exigencies of the speculative reason, 
If, as the Leibnitzian averred, 
everything goes on in mind as if 
there were no matter, and every- 
thing goes on in matter as if there 
were no mind, the chasm between 
mind and matter, it is evident, re- 
mains unbridged, and philosophy 
stands helpless still upon the verge 
of the abyss. To bridge the chasm 
recourse was had to theology once 
more. Philosophy accepted not 
only the agency of a God, but the 
existence of a Revelation. And 
thus once more it argued, That 
matter exists we know, for we are 
told that ‘in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.’ 
That God is ubiquitously present 
to the mind we San for we are 
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told that in God ‘ we live and move 
and have our being. * But if matter 
exist, God is cognizant of its exis- 
tence ; and if God be ever present 
to the mind of man, he may permit 
it to become cognizant. of His 
cognitions, participant of His ideas. 
This, then, was the solution of the 
mystery. By participation in the 
Divine ideas the human mind be- 
comes cognizant of matter, and the 
vision of the universe is the Vision 
of Material Things in God. 

Matter operated on by God so as 
to reveal itself to mind ; mind ope- 
rated on by God so as to become 
cognizant of matter; matter and 
mind each operated on by God so 
that their various modifications 
should correspond ; mind admitted 
by God to a participation of His 
knowledge of material things ;— 
such are the four great forms of 
Theological Realism,a cvalism which 
recognises the existence of the 
world of matter, but professes itself 
incompetent to explain our know- 
ledge of that existence without the 
additional recognition of a God. 
From such a realism the step into 
pure idealism was easy. The ste 
was taken, and philosophy entere 
on a new epoch in its history. If 
all of which we are conscious is a 
series of conceptions ; if that series 
of conceptions can never be pro- 
duced by the natural powers of 
matter; if nevertheless we are 
necessitated to regard the series as 
produced by some external cause 
—why postulate the existence of 
a material world? why postulate 
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the existence of anything but 
mind and God? The hypothesis 
of a spirit infinitely wise and good 
is sufficient to explain everything 
to be explained. Present every- 
where and acting ever, the Spirit of 
the Universe stimulates sae finite 
spirit to the formation of its sensible 
ideas or conceptions, Suggested 
from without, the world of sense 
exists exclusively within. It is an 
ideal world—an apocalyptic vision 
—a world of theurgy and of trance. 
Such was the conception and the 
argument of Berkeley; such, too, 

erchance, had been the dream of 

lato. Such was the notion of the 
wise Hindoos when they repre- 
sented the world of sense as 
nothing but Maya, or illusion. 
Such was the scheme of Zheological 
Idealism.t 

But the idealism of Berkeley was 
destined to be met by an idealism 
more daring still—the idealism of 
the mystic Fichté. If the mind be 
conscious of nothing but its own 
ideas, why postulate the existence 
of a God? Why suppose the phe- 
nomena of sense to be determined 
from without? Why refuse to 
admit that the series of our con- 
ceptions may have its origin in the 
spontaneous energy of thought ? 
The mind, the ego, is the only 
existence which by the exigencies 
of reason we are compelled to 
recognise. Perception is not an 
apocalyptic vision, but a waking 
dream ; the world is but ‘a bodiless 
creation of the mind.’ The ego 
thus came to be regarded as the 


* Curiously enough the text thus quoted by Malebranche to support his Vision, is 


quoted also by Berkeley to account for his Ideas, and by Spinosa to establish his 
dogma of Pantheistic Fate : a striking exemplification of the ‘ unwholesome admixture” 
of Religion with Philosophy denounced by Bacon, a demonstration of the folly of 
those who wander ‘among the living seeking for the dead.’ 

+ In expounding the theories of Malebranche and of Berkeley, I have diverged 
widely from the accredited exponents of philosophy. The ideas of these two illustrious 
thinkers are universally represented as the absurd entity-ideas denounced by Reid. 
Even Brown here endorses the error of Reid, and Sir William Hamilton acknow- 
ledges Brown to be right in almost the only case in which Brown is indubitably in the 
wrong. §So also Stewart, so also Cousin, so also Mr. Mansel. In reality the ideas of 
Berkeley and Malebranche are nothing more than the states or acts of the percipient 
mind, As I understand the matter, God is postulated by Berkeley as the perpetually 
‘operating cause of ideas, not as their omnipresent recipient; and the Vision of 
Malebranche differs from the Idealism of Berkeley in this, that while both denied an 
immediate knowledge of matter (though one admitted its existence), Berkeley insisted 
that ideas are excited by God subjectively in the mind of man, while Malebranche 
held thet the mind of man objectively participates in the Ideas of the mind of God. 
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source of all its own ideas; and 
in Egoistical Idealism metaphysic, 
fast hurrying to the verge of mad- 
ness, reached its bourne. 

Such is the natural, and almost 
the historical development of the 
various theories which have been 
propounded to explain the pheno- 
mena of sense. Impelled by an 
unreflecting instinct, we first ima- 
gine that we grasp the thing; in- 
structed by awakened reason, we 
are forced to confess that what we 
are conscious of is nothing but 
idea. The instinct of reality still 
strong upon us, we are neverthe- 
less prompted to regard our ideas 
as representative of things, and 
forthwith atoms, forms, and films 
are excogitated as intermediating 
between the reality without and 
the conception of the reality with- 
in. Baffled in the endeavour to 
conceive the nature of the opera- 
tion of matter upon mind, in our 
impotence to explain the inex- 
plicable we next mvoke the Deity 
to bring mind and matter into 
relation, and speculation enters the 
domain of hyperphysical influ- 
ences, mysterious causes, imagi- 


nary harmonies, and theosophic 


visions. The Deity being first in- 
voked to account for our know- 
ledge of the world of matter, the 
existence of the world of matter is 
next ignored as unnecessary to the 
operation of the Deity, and our 
ideas of sense are conceived to be 
excited in our minds by the unas- 
sisted agency of God. And as the 
world was. superseded by God, so 
God in turn is superseded. by the 
soul of man. The mind which first 
immersed itself in materialism, then 
burst into the region of theology, 
takes refuge at last in the asylum 
of its individual consciousness. 
The idea of the universe is pro- 
nounced to have been generated 
from within by a native spontaneity 
of thought. Thought is conceived 
to be all in all, and the soul, self- 
centred in the solitude of its intel- 
lectual egotism, declares even God 
to be an idea of its own creation, 
and madly proclaims the apotheosis 
of itself, 

Like the unquiet spirit in the 
. gospel, thus for two thousand years 
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has the spirit of speculation wan- 
dered to and fro through the uni- 
verse of thought, seeking ever- 
more for rest and finding none. 
It would be passing strange if it 
had been reserved for a philosopher 
at the termination of that period 
to penetrate into the secret that 
had been concealed so long. Yet 
this was the vision, and the vaunt of 
Hamilton. The futility of all pre- 
ceding efforts to explain the mys- 
tery no one saw more clearly than 
himself. No one saw more clearly 
that the hypotheses they involved 
could never be elevated into truths 
by proof. No one saw more clearly 
that our human conceptions are no 
criterion of the possibility of things. 
But the old metaphysic spirit was 
stirring strong within him. His 
whole life had been spent in the 
study of the visionary sages who 
had attempted to grasp at being, 
and it is no wonder that his intel- 
lect was haunted by the presence 
of the ancient phantom. Hence it 
was that he deluded himself with 
the idea that metaphysic was some- 
thing more than a mere exposition 
of the possibilities of thought. 
Hence it was that he strove to re- 
tain for ontology some relic of her 
old domain. On the borders of 
consciousness, being, he conceived, 
might still be grasped, and he main- 
tained that in perception the soul 
was not confined to the magic circle 
of its own sensations, but was in 
contact with reality itself. 

But let us not misunderstand the 
Natural Realism of this recondite 
thinker. Despite his bias to on- 
tology, he saw the futility of all 
endeavours to attain the absolute, 
whether by a transcendental dia- 
lectic, such as that of Hegel, or an 
intellectual intuition, such as that 
of Schelling. He maintained that 
‘ existence absolutely and in itself 
is to us as zero’ (Dise.,p.54). Neither 
did he belie the testimony of con- 
sciousness, by asserting an intul- 
tion of substance, whether mental 
or material, as some of his less 
cautious followers have done. He 
admitted that ‘substance,’ con- 
sidered as ‘a basis for phenomena,’ 
is ‘ only supposed by a necessity of 
thought,’ and. that ‘even as a rela- 
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tive it is not positively known’ 
(Disc. p. 644). In despite of his 
vigorous appeal to common sense, 
he had the courage even to admit 
the illusiveness of the vulgar in- 
stinct with respect to the seconda 
qualities of matter. He admitted, 
with Descartes and Locke, that the 
secondary qualities, as properties of 
things, are merely certain ‘un- 
known powers,’ which are ‘inferred 
as causes,’ and as recognised by us 
are nothing but our own sensations 
(Reid, pp. 816, 825). But with re- 
spect to the primary qualities, the 
case, as he caleabeel was different. 
He asserted a ‘ consciousness or im- 
mediate perception of certain essen- 
tial attributes of matter objectively 
existing (Reid, p. 825). So far, he 
maintained, ‘reality is known in 
itself or as existing’ (Reid, p. 822) 
—so far, he held, the soul is able 
to transcend itself. 

The doctrine that the soul can be 
conscious of anything beyond itself, 
whatever it may imagine and be- 
lieve, reverses the best accredited 
conclusions of modern philosophy, 
and opens an outlet to all the ex- 
travagances of the older meta- 
physic. The result indeed has been 
already realized. The objective 
knowledge of qualities relative to, 
and inherent in, an unknown sub- 
stance, has been succeeded by an 
objective knowledge of a world 
of unsubstantial qualities, iden- 
tical with the world of entity-ideas 
attributed to Berkeley. The ob- 
a knowledge of quality, has 

een succeeded by an objective 


knowledge of the mind as sub- 


stance and efficient cause, Nay, 
there have not been wanting inti- 
mations of intention once more to 
essay the old impossibility, and 
strive to scale the summits of exis- 
tence by the ladder of the scholastic 
logic. The doctrine that supplies 
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a basis for such chimerical adven- 
tures may well solicit our attention. 

‘The external world exists,’ says 
the Cosmothetical Idealist, ‘because 
we naturally believe it to exist.’ 
‘No,’ says the Nafural Realist, ‘we 
believe it to exist only because we 
are immediately cognizant of it as 
existing.’ Such is the issue which 
is raised by Sir William Hamilton* 
(Reid, p. 749). But here a pre- 
liminary question of jurisdiction 
rises. By what tribtinal is this 
issue to be tried? If we appeal 
to the old popular tribunal orga- 
nized by Reid, the finding of the 
ordinary man may easily be guessed. 
But will the propriety of this find- 
ing be recognised by the superior 
court? Will it be ratified by Des- 
cartes, by Locke, by Cousin, or by 
Kant? The common principle of 
their philosophy proclaims that the 
soul is conscious of nothing but its 
own ideas and beliefs. As Hume 
has demonstrated, there is a con- 
flict on this point between philo- 
sophy and instinct. How, then, 
is the point at issue to be deter- 
mined? Sir William Hamilton, like 
Reid, appeals to common sense. 
But what are we to understand by 
common sense? The common sense 
of the unsophisticated man ? ‘Com- 
mon sense,’ Sir William Hamilton 
informs us, ‘is like common law. 
Each may be laid down as the 
general rule of decision; but in 
the one case it must be left to the 
jurist, in the other, to the philo- 
sopher, to ascertain the contents of 
the rule’ (Reid, p. 752). Are we, 
then, to understand by common 
sense, the common sense of the 
philosophers? ‘The immense ma- 
jority of philosophers, as Sir Wil- 
iam Hamilton admits, repudiate 
the fundamental tenet of his phi- 
losophy (Reid, pp. 749, 817). 
What, then, once more, are we to 


* It is not my purpose in this paper to vindicate the Cosmothetical Idealist or any 


other philosopher. 


But I may remark that Sir William Hamilton has imposed on 


Cosmothetical Idealism an absurdity which no cosmothetical idealist, if he knew his 
own business, would admit. ‘How can I know that my idea represents a reality which 


is by hypothesis unknown ? 
would pose his antagonist. 
about the matter. 


Such is the question with which Sir William Hamilton 
The antagonist might ‘fairly reply, ‘We know nothing 
Ask Why do we believe that our ideas are representative of 


realities we do not know? the appearance of contradiction disappears, and the reply 


is obvious, 


We believe because practically we cannot help believing.’ 


MM2 
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understand by common sense? 
From aught that has hitherto ap- 
peared, the common sense of one 
uncommon man—the common 
sense of Sir William Hamilton 
himself. Truly, if this be so, Vol- 
taire was right, and common sense 
is not so very common. 

But let not this be understood as 
a prejudication of the question. 
It is possible that the immense 
majority of philosophers may be 
wrong, and the minority of one be 
right. But it is evident the point 
cannot be tried by a common-sense 
tribunal such as Reid’s: it must be 
‘tried by the Kantian tribunal of 
the speculative reason. Let the 
pleadings, then, be opened. We 
have an immediate knowledge of 
the existence of external things— 
such is the position maintained by 
Hamilton. But what are we to 
understand by an immediate know- 
ledge? Here, as everywhere, we 
will employ the Natural Realist as 
his own exponent. ‘A thing is 
known immediately or _proxi- 
mately,’ says Sir William Hamil- 
ton, ‘when we cognise it in itself ; 
immediately or remotely, when we 


cognise it in or through something 
numerically different from itself’ 
(Reid, p. 805). And what is the 
condition of the possibility of such 


a knowledge? ‘A thing to be 
known in itself? says Sir William 
Hamilton, ‘must be known as 
actually existing, and it cannot be 
known as actually existing unless 
it be known as existing in its when 
and in its where’ (p. 809). The con- 
sequence of this condition is ob- 
vious, nor does the Natural Realist 
recoil from its avowal. ‘A pre- 
sentative knowledge,’ says Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, ‘is only competent 
of an object present to the mind 
both in time and space’—(Ibid.)— 
‘distant realities we reach, not by 
perception, but by a subsequent 
process of inference founded there- 
on’ (p. 814). Here, then, at the 
very outset, we have a startling 
result, and one for which the preli- 
minary dissertation upon common 
sense had not at all prepared us. 
By the primary condition of intui- 
tive knowledge the whole world of 
vision is cut off from the ken of 
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intuition, and the domain of natural 
realism is restricted to the world 
of touch, And this Sir William 
Hamilton is at last necessitated to 
admit. He tells us that it is ‘ very 
incorrect to say’ we see the sun or 
moon ‘as existent’ in the heavens 
—a concession which he may re- 
concile with his assertion of the 
infallibility of common sense as 
best he may. ‘The rays of light 
emanating from, and in contact 
and relation with, our organ of 
sight,’ we are told, is all of which 
we are ‘immediately percipient’ 
(p. 299). But can we be truly said 
to be immediately percipient of 
even this? On the contrary, so far 
are we from being conscious of the 
contact of the ray with the retina, 
that in reality we are conscious of 
the existence of neither retina nor 
ray. Nay, Sir William Hamilton 
himself admits elsewhere that ‘the 
image on the retina is not itself an 
object of visual perception’ (p. 
160). What, then, is the object of 
visual perception? or rather, what 
is visual perception itself? A ray 
alights upon the eye—a minute 
inverted image is depicted on a 
small expanse of nerve—and on the 
instant, as if by magic, an ideal 
universe exists. In this ideal uni- 
verse what spot is there that Natu- 
ral Realism can claim by right of in- 
tuition? The reality is absent—the 
existence of the image is unknown 
—the idea, the inference, is all in 
all. Itis ‘imagination bodies forth 
the form of things unknown.’ Know- 
ledge eludes the grasp of thought, 
and Natural Realism melts away 
into the Cosmothetical Idealism it 
denounced, 

The visible world, then, so far 
as it is a thing of vision, exists 
only in idea, or, if so you choose to 
phrase it, in the eye. But what of 
the more solid world of touch? It 
is here that the Natural Realist now 
takes his stand. ‘Give me astand- 
point,’ said the sage of Syracuse, 
‘and I will move the world.’ But 
can even this stand-point of reality 
be conceded to the Archimedes of 
the new philosophy? Once more, 
let us apply his own condition. 
Select the simplest phenomenon of 
touch, You touch an object with 
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the tip of your finger: you have a 
sensation in the organ of sense: do 
ou know the object? On Sir Wil- 
iam Hamilton’s own showing, only 
if the soul knows it in its where. 
But if, as the Cartesians held, the 
soul be seated in the cranium, or any 
other point within the -body, it is 
seated at a distance from the scene 
of sense—the informations of sense 
must be telegraphed, as it were, 
along the nerves, and the recogni- 
tion of the object can never be 
regarded as immediate. Before, 
therefore, we can accept the dogma 
of Natural Realism, we must gra- 
tuitously reject the Cartesian doc- 
trine, which centralizes the seat of 
thought—we must hold that the 
soul is literally at our fingers’ ends 
—and we must adopt the old 
scholastic dogma ridiculed by Prior, 
that the soul, 

Throughout the body, squat or tall, 

Is, bond fide, all in all, 

And yet, slap-dash, is all again 

In every sinew, nerve, and vein. 

But even this will not avail us. 
In order to ‘cognise’ the object in 
its ‘where, not only must we 
assume that the soul is at our 
fingers’ ends,—we must assume that 
the finger’s end is in contact with 
the object touched. But if the 
theory of Boscovich be true—and it 
is confirmed by a variety of phy- 
sical considerations—it is impos- 
sible that actual contact should be 
realized ; and if the organ and the 
object be separated by the merest 
differential that the mind of the 
mathematician can conceive, it is 
evident that, for all purposes of in- 
tuition, they might as well be sepa- 
rated by ‘the whole diameter of 
existence.’ Before we can accept 
the conclusions of Natural Realism, 
therefore, we must reject the theory 
of Boscovich, which reduces matter 
to a system of forces, and adopt the 
theory of Democritus, an not 


only reduces every sense to a mo- 
dification of touch, but explains 
touch by a contiguity of atoms. But 
suppose the contiguity effected, we 
are as far from a ‘cognition’ of the 


objective asever. For what is con- 
tact? A mere community of sur- 
face, which of itself conveys no 
knowledge of diversity of being. 


Sir William Hamilton’s Natural Realism. 
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The face, for instance, might be 
in contact with the air for ever, 
and yet receive no knowledge of 
its existence from the contact. 
Agitate the particles of air, pro- 
duce resistance, and a new sen- 
sation, it is true, is determined, a 
new inference drawn; but con- 
sciousness is affected, not by the 
contact, but by the felt resistance. 
Here, then, it is evident we must 
abandon atoms and have recourse 
to force; and as the theory of 
Boscovich was abandoned for that 
of Democritus to effect a contact, 
so the theory of Democritus must 
be abandoned for that of Bosco- 
vich, to secure resistance and re- 
action. 

And it is to force that Sir William 
Hamilton avowedly has recourse at 
last, in ordertosecure the knowledge 
of a world without. ‘ The existence 
of the extra-organic world,’ he says, 
‘is apprehended, not in a percep- 
tion of the primary qualities of 
matter, but in a mage of the 
quasi-primary phasis of the se- 
cundo-primary ; that is, in the con- 
sciousness that our locomotive 
energy is 7vesisted, and not resisted 
by aught in our organism itself. 
For in the consciousness of being 
thus resisted is involved, as a cor- 
relative, the consciousness of a re- 
sisting something external to our 
organism. Both are therefore,’ he 
says, ‘conjunctly apprehended’ 
(Reid, p. 882). But cise again 
hypothesis is heaped upon hypo- 
thesis. ‘I am conscious that my 
locomotive energy is impeded.’ 
Undoubtedly, for here I am within 
the circle of my own sensations, 
‘I am conscious that it is impeded 
by naught in ~~ organism itself.’ 
By no means. For my part, I am 
conscious of nothing of the sort. 
With the experience of incubus I 
can well maine the idea that the 
sense of impediment originates with- 
in. How, then, as matter of objec- 
tive knowledge, can I reject the pos- 
sibility of Egoistical Idealism, and 
denounce Fichté as giving the lie 
direct to consciousness? But grant 
the sensation to originate without. 
‘I am conscious of a resisting 
something external to my organism,’ 


says Sir William Hamilton, ‘and [ 
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am conscious that this resisting 
something is a quality of matter.’ 
Again I must demur. Why may 
not the external something that 
stimulates in me the sensation of 
resistance, be an active spirit? To 
acquiesce in the conclusion of Na- 
tural Realism, therefore, not only 
must we, without warrant of con- 
sciousness, reject the Egoistical 
Idealism of Fichté, we must also 
atuitously reject the Theological 
dealism of Berkeley. But conces- 
sion has not reached its climax 
even yet. ‘This experience of ex- 
ternal resistance,’ says Sir William 
Hamilton, ‘supposes a possession 
of the notions of space and motion 
in space’ (Reid, p. 882). Here 
the Natural Realist is involved in a 
dilemma, from which it is in vain 
that he endeavours to escape. Is 
this notion of space a mere idea? 
Then external space, and all that it 
embosoms, may, for aught we know, 
be a mere objectification of a form 
of sense, a self-projection of the 
mind, a mere metaphysical mirage ; 
and Natural Realism is lost in the 
Transcendental Scepticism of Kant. 
Is this notion of space an appre- 
hension of space in its objective 
externality? In this case we be- 
lieve in the existence of an ex- 
ternal world of matter, because we 
believe in the existence of motion 
in an external world of space! 
Here we have the merest petitio 
principu, and Natural Realism dis- 
appears in a mist of paralogism. 
But even paralogism is an afiecta- 
tion of logic, and logic is inference, 
not intuition. What, then, is the 
result? Once more Natural Realism 
is detected as nothing but Cosmo- 
thetical Idealism in disguise.* 

In fact, the extra-organic world 
of touch, like the extra-organic 
world of vision, is at last avowedly 
abandoned to Cosmothetical Ideal- 
ism. ‘The organism,’ Sir William 
Hamilton at last informs us, after 
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many a misleading discussion con- 
ducted upon other views, ‘the 
organismis the field of apprehension 
both to sensation proper and per- 
ception proper’ (Heid, p. 880). 
‘The primary qualities of things 
external to our organism we do not 
nerceive,—i.e,, immediately snow. 

or them we only learn to infer, 
from the affections which we come 
to find, that they determine in our 
organs (p. 881). Here, then, we 
have Natural Realism driven to its 
last retreat. And here, too, we 
are called on to concede a paradox. 
‘The organism, says Sir William 
Hamilton, ‘is, at once, within and 
without the mind ; is, at once, sub- 
jective and objective ; is, at once, 
ego and non-ego’ (Reid, yp. 880). 
Concede the paradox, however, and 
listen to the theory. ‘I hold,’ says 
Sir William, ‘ that in the conscious- 
ness of sensations out of each 
other, contrasted, limited, and 
variously arranged, we have a per- 
ception proper of the primary 
qualities, in an externality to the 
mind, though not to the nervous 
organism, as an immediate cogni- 
tion, and not merely as a notion or 
concept of something extended, 
figured, dc.’ (p. 883). Here, then, 
we have the liad in a nutshell. 
When we are conscious of ‘sensa- 
tions out of each other,’ is the con- 
sciousness to be denominated a 
perception, or a notion ; is the mutual 
externality to be regarded as 
matter of science or of seeming? 
That is the only question. And 
was it for the solution of sucha 
verbal question that all past philo- 
sophy was decried, all theories of 
perception analysed, a new theory 
proposed, a new sect founded, a 
new epoch in speculation opened! 
Surely, parturient mountain never 
produced abortion more musci- 
pular than this, But let us try the 
question. To test the theory let 
us take an instance discussed by 


* Sir William Hamilton’s vacillation on the subject of Space is remarkable. In 
the first edition of his Discussions he tells us that ‘it is one merit of the Philosophy 
of the Conditioned that it proves Space to be only a law of thought, and not a law of 
things,’ (p. 582)-—a concession obviously incompatible with any system of Natural 


Realism. 


In the second edition, published in the following year, the ‘merit’ of 


the Philosophy consists in this—that ‘it proves Space to be by a law of thought, 


and not by a law of things.’—(p. 607.) 
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Sir William Hamilton himself. In 
the case of an amputated limb, it is 
a well-known fact that men fre- 
quently experience sensations which 
seem to have their seat in the am- 
putated parts. These sensations, 
it is evident, are falsely localized ; 
in fact, they are ideally projected 
from the organism into external 
space. How does Sir William 
Hamilton account for this pheno- 
menon? ‘The peculiar nerves,’ he 
says, ‘running isolated from centre 
to periphery, and thus remaining, 
though curtailed in length, un- 
mutilated in function, will, if irri- 
tated at any point, continue to 
manifest their original sensations ; 
and these being now, as heretofore, 
manifested out of each other, must 
afford the condition of a perceived 
extension, not less real than that 
which they afforded prior to the 
amputation’ (Reid, p. 861). Here, 
metaphysic is obliged to have re- 
course to physiology to resolve its 
problem. But how, as a physi- 
ologist, am I to know that the 
nerves of my organism run isolated 
from centre to circumference? By 
the contemplation of the organism 
regarded as a portion of the extra- 
organic world, which has already 
eluded the grasp of Natural Real- 
ism—by vision, which has already 
been shown to be not intuitive but 
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ideal. But grant the fact legi- 
timately ascertained, and let us 
leave physiology for consciousness, 
However the phenomenon be pro- 
duced, ‘manifested out of each 
other,’ our sensations indubitably 
are—but does this supply the ‘ con- 
dition of perceived extension? 
The extension apprehended is ideal 
by the rigorous conditions of the 
problem. The locality of the sen- 
sation is not apprehended in its 
‘where. Reality here, as_every- 
where, eludes our grasp—and Natu- 
ral Realism is thus definitively 
proved to be nothing but a figment 
of philosophic fancy. 

The world of the sentient organ- 
ism given in the consciousness 
of ‘the reciprocal outness of sen- 
sations—the extra-organic world 
of touch given in the consciousness 
of ‘the locomotive energy as im- 
peded from without—the extra- 
organic world of vision given in 
the consciousness of ‘the rays of 
light in relation to, and in contact 
with, the retina’ (Lectt. ii. 130): 
such, as collected from the chaos 
of his exposition, are the three 
realistic aves of the Natural 
Realism of the last antagonist of 
Hume. Thrice has he essayed to 
grasp reality; but thrice has 
reality, even as a mere phenomenon, 
escaped. 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago— 


Like the shade of Creusa, the 
phantom meets the eye, but it 
mocks the touch; it escapes in 


What, then, is the conclusion of 
this whole discussion? It is that 
the more sober of our modern phi- 
losophers are right. It is that the 
mind is conscious of nothing but 
its own ideas. It is that objective 
knowledge, even in the simplest 
phenomena of sense, is beyond 
our reach. In fact, we might. as 
well emulate the madman’s effort 
and strive to jump out of our 
very bodies, as endeavour to trans- 
cend our souls. Soar into the 
heaven of heavens, or plunge into 


spite of every effort to detain it, 
and the Natural Realist is left dis- 
consolate as the Trojan hero. 


Thrice round the shape his arms in vain he threw, 
Thrice from his grasp the phantom form withdrew— 
Light as the winds that wander through the deep, 
And unsubstantial as the shapes of sleep. 


the abyss, you are still within the 
limits of your individual being, 
you are still confined to the view- 
less prison of your Self. What, 
then, is the soul abandoned to 
utter desolation, and to everlast- 
ing doubt? Not so. Superior to 
the dogmas of philosophy, proof to 
the cavils of the sceptic, strong and 
self-confident, the mighty instincts 
of humanity are roused. We be- 
lieve in the existence of realities we 
cannot know. We consider God as 
something more than a mere ideal ; 
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we cannot regard the World as 
nothing but illusion, the Soul as 
nothing but evanescent thought. 
Existing for action rather than for 
thought, speculating ever in strict 
subordination to the practical re- 
alities of life, we abandon our sha- 
dowy philosophemes for living 
instincts, and assurance prevails 
where nothing is ihsoostionliy sure, 
Why do we believe that aught of 
reality exists? The reply is simple. 
We believe, if we do believe, be- 
cause we cannot help believing. 
The sublimest mystery of religion 
and the simplest phenomenon of 
sense are thus based upon the same 
foundation, It is by faith we live, 
and not by sight. Faith is the 
vivifying principle, the soul, of life, 
Religion and philosophy are one. 
What, then, it will be asked, are 
the uses of philosophy? Why 
laboriously strugglethrough a series 
of systems which leave us at the 
point from which we started, leave 
us on a level with the ordinary 
man? But this question, too, ad- 
mits of answer. In the first place 


we are not left exactly on the leve 
that we dread. The ignorance from 
which we start is a prejudice, 


bigoted and blind ; the ignorance 
with which we end is a principle 
accredited by reason. The one is 
an uneasy state, that is haunted 
ever by misgiving and by doubt— 
the other is a state of confident re- 
pose, in which we calmly resign 
ourselves to the necessity imposed 
on us by Nature. The one is the 
ignorance of the imbecile and 
coward, who shuts his eyes to his 
condition; the other is the igno- 
rance of the man who is conscious 
of everything, but who is ready to 
confront his fate. Nor is the 
ignorance of the philosopher mere 
ignorance. Metaphysical systems, 
it is true, considered merely in 
relation to their positive results, 
are worthless, They are the fig- 
ments of philosophic fancy, the 
romances of the reason. But these 
figments and romances are still to 
be invested with a scientific value, 
They are a development of the in- 
tellect of man. They are the sum 
total of its guesses at the riddle 
that can never possibly be read. 
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They exhaust the region of hypo- 
thesis. They supply the materials 
for a science of the possibilities of 
thought. But grant the case were 
different. ‘The question, why study 
philosophy, overlooks a vital dis- 
tinction which subsists between 
philosophy and science. In every 
department of scientific knowledge 
we can, without loss of intellectual 
dignity, accept results on trust. If 
we are not ourselves mathema- 
ticians, we may accept the proper- 
ties of the line, the surface, and the 
solid on the authority of Descartes 
and Monge. If we are incompetent 
or indisposed to investigate the 
laws of the celestial motions, we 
take no shame in relying on the 
authority of Newton or Laplace. 
But it is not so with those mat- 
ters of high argument with which 
the Philosophy of Being is con- 
cerned, Philosophy is a personal 
affair. The questions Why? and 
Whence? and Whither? obtrude 
themselves on every individual 
mind, and await its individual an- 
swer. The problems connected 
with the World, the Soul, and God, 
are problems which every thinking 
being, if he would vindicate his 
claim to that high title, must ex- 
amine by the light of his own 
thought. Itis nothing that these 
mysteries have been scrutinized 
in vain by multitudes before us; 
they must be scrutinized by us, 
The discussion of these questions 
is a portion of our intellectual re- 
sponsibilities, which no one who 
has a due sense of those responsi- 
bilities can evade without a loss of 
intellectual self-respect. Who would 
take the immortality of his soul on 
trust? Who would accept the 
being and the attributes of God 
on the ipse dixit of another? We 
cannot accept the solution of these 
problems on the authority of Plato; 
we cannot admit their insolubility 
on the authority of Hume or Kant. 
Theseare matters which atall events, 
and at whatever peril, we must ex- 
amine and determine for ourselves. 
And there are moments when we 
are prompted by a generous im- 
pulse to attempt the task. There 
is a youth of thought as there is a 
youth of life, and the same adven- 
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turous spirit is astir in each. Dis- 
satisfied with the monotonous rou- 
tine of daily things—chafing be- 
neath ‘the burthen of the mystery, 
the heavy and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world, we 
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are at times fain to escape from the 
realities of life, and scale the lofty 
summits of speculative thought. 
High on the silent pinnacle of 
thought we gaze upon the gulf be- 
neath— 


The mists boil up around the glaciers—clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath us, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell ; 


and it is no marvel that the brain 
reels and we turn giddy, like Man- 
fred on the summit of the Jung- 
frau. But the feeling passes with 
the moment. We descend from 
the dizzy eminence, and we return 
to the realities of life content. We 
have tested our mental powers—we 


have satisfied the craving of our 
intellectual being—we have tarried 
awhile in the high wilderness of 
thought. Our powers are invigo- 
rated by the bracing atmosphere of 
that lofty region, and our nature is 
ennobled by the remembrance of 
the spectacle for ever. 
T. E. Wess. 


HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


TYROL. 


N° individual belonging to the 
above class of travellers should 
omit to consider the claims of 
Tyrol when seeking a judicious 
investment for his yearly dividend 
of idleness. The hint may seem 
superfluous, but it is not so. A 
piece of advice not uncommonly 
given to persons asking about the 
country takes the form of Punch’s 
counsel touching matrimony :— 
‘Don’t: not half so fine as Switzer- 
land;’ which dogma, if the adviser 
be required to expand it, will be 
generally found to amount to this: 
that in Tyrol there is no Chamouni, 
or Interlaken, or Grindelwald, 
where the traveller can enjoy the 
scenery of the mountains without 
any trouble or exertion: where, in 
fact—to cull a flower from the an- 
thology of the advertising column— 
he will find the glories of the Alps 
combined with the comforts of an 
English home, All this is per- 
fectly true. There are no such 
places in Tyrol, and a glance at an 
good map will explain why. It 
_be seen that the country 
consists mainly of two lines of 
valley, with a range of snow moun- 
tains running between them from 
west to east ; and furthermore, that 
all the towns and, with one or two 


exceptions, all the roads, properly 
so called, lie in these valleys, and 
at a considerable distance from the 
central range. It follows, there- 
fore, that those who expect to enjo 

Tyrol after the fashion in whic 

they have enjoyed Switzerland are 
liable to disappointment. In fact, 
they see very little more of the 
country than they would have seen 
of Switzerland had their travels 
been confined to the Rhone valley: 
and consequently, it will be always 
well, before acting on any counsel 
given on the subject of travelling 
in Tyrol, to ascertain whether your 
counsellor was a carriage tourist, 
because, if so, he might almost as 
well have been in Arabia Felix for 
all the benefit you are likely to 
derive from his opinions on Tyrolese 
life and scenery. In general the 
pedestrian has at least some advan- 
tages over the luxurious traveller: 
here he may be said to have it all 
to himself. For him alone do 
winding paths turn off from the 
noisy, dusty high road, and hide 
themselves coyly in the cool green 
fir-woods, luring him on, if he will 
but follow, by cunningly-devised 
staircases of rock and trembling 
bridges of unbarked logs, into 
regions unpolluted by solid leather 
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portmanteaus; for him alone do 
the weather-stained chalets cluster 
round the slender spire of the 
quaint little mountain church ; for 
him does the unsophisticated, un- 
waitered wirthshaus hang out its 
painted flask and goblet, and in- 
scribe above its hospitable door a 
cheerful motto touching the short- 
ness of life and the propriety of 
stopping to drink. iyis is the 
bench beneath the broad project- 
ing eaves, tasselled with ears of 
golden maize, where stand a table 
and tall glasses crowned with Tyrol 
beer, yellow, mellow, and bright, 
like a distilled sunset. Here he 
can sit and contemplate his newly- 
found possessions, the lordly moun- 
tains, with feet muffled round with 
dark forest, and sides inlaid with 

NAME. | WOHER. 


John Smith. London. 


which says, as plainly as ,words 
could speak it, ‘Am I not a vaga- 
bond and a brother?’ But these 
are the only perceptible signs of 
invasion ; and it is with an exulta- 
tion like that of the gipsy king 
(Ha-ha, of musical memory), that 
you turn at the last point, where 
the path gives a view of the valley 
you have left, and look down upon 
the parched white road winding 
its length along like a dusty snake 
a mile below you, and listen to the 
creaking carts and jingling stell- 
wagens and shandrydans, and think 
of the fuss and bustle of that lower 
world: the fears lest there may be 
no post-horses at the next stage, or 
beds at the next inn: the hurry to 
be in time for table-C’héte: the atra 
cura that hangs on behind in the 
shape of a trunk insecurely tied,— 
against all of which you have in- 
trenched yourself, and can indulge 
in a chuckling sense of security, 
like that healthy voluptuary, An- 
drew Marvell, when he says— 

How safe, methinks, and strong, behind 
These trees have I encamped my mind, 
Where the world no certain shot 

Can make, or me it toucheth not; 

But I on it securely play, 

And gall its horsemen all the day. 
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green alps,* from which a sound of 
cattle-bells and yodels floats down- 
ward, faintly and by fits, as from 
another world; and high above 
these the snowy peaks, catching 
one by one the rays of the depart- 
ing sun, and glowing like beacons 
lit up to telegraph to men below 
that now another day has past. If 
all this is not absolutely his, at 
least the wayfarer in the valley 
yonder has no part or lot in it. 
The franchise of the spot is strictly 
limited. The all-daring Murray has 
been here, as you may see by his 
Hand-book ; and if you turn over 
the pages of the shabby old frem- 
denbuch which the Kellnerinn 
brings you, you may perhaps find 
some such entry as this, dated two 
years back— 
WOHIN. 
Further on. 


RELIGION. 
Try the beer. 


Tn another important matter does 
Tyrol meet the requirements of the 
pedestrian. Although he who goes 
out of the beaten track must be 
always prepared to rough it more 
or less, still even roughing it has 
its limits, and there is many a 
glorious scene which is practically 
as unapproachable as Central Aus- 
tralia from the impossibility of 
finding food and shelter anywhere 
in its neighbourhood. This is rarely 
the case in the Tyrolese Alps. Even 
in the wildest and most out-of-the- 
way of the upper valleys there is 
always something in the form of a 
Wirthshaus; often, to be sure, buta 
poor apology for an inn—a rickety. 
decrepit-looking chalet, slanting all 
ways at once, and apparently pre- 
served from being blown away into 
space only by the big stones that 
are placed on its roof. But even 
in this case you will generally find 
tolerable cleanliness, always eggs, 
bread, milk, and wine, and in most 
instances meat of some sort, while 
up a ladder there is an apparatus 
for repose which is reverentially 
spoken of by the household as 
Das Bett. As you descend the 
valley comfort increases, and of 
course so does the bill. In fact, 


* Analp in Tyrol as well as in Eastern Switzerland, means not a mountain, but 
a high mountain pasture. 
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after a little practice, you can tell 
your elevation above the level of 
the sea by the degree of accom- 
modation offered just as well as by 
the aneroid barometer, taking care 
to correct your observations by 
means of your score in the morn- 
ing. At the lowest level, which 
may be about eighteen hundred or 
two thousand feet, you get a room 
differing little from the ordinary 
South German bedroom. At five 
hundred feet higher up the little 
strip of carpet at the bedside dis- 
appears. At two thousand five 
hundred, chairs become scarce, 
their place being supplied by forms. 
Another thousand feet and you 
have passed the region where towels 
flourish naturally, though in favour- 
able situations they are sometimes 
to be met with at this altitude. 
Basins too have vanished, or, if they 
exist, exist only as exotics. Beyond 
this point it is difficult to make 
observations with any great degree 
of nicety; but it may be remarked, 
that if the age of the Wirthinn does 
not exceed fifty, and you find no 
looking-glass in the house, you may 
be tolerably certain you have 
reached a height of at least five 
thousand feet above the sea level. 
If a Tyrolese inn is homely ac- 
cording to the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, it is also homely in 
the sense of making its guest feel 
at home, He isnot received with 
that air of supercilious politeness 
which flavours the ministration of 
a large hotel—a delicately-adjusted 
civility meant to impress upon him 
that, though he is temporarily taken 
in and done for, no liberties are 
allowed. On the contrary, there 
seems to be always a pleasant sort 
of fiction that he is a relation of 
the family, or at least an old friend 
who has dropped in casually, In- 
stead of being formally called upon 
to order his dinner or supper, he is 
simply sounded as to his tastes in 
the course of conversation, and the 
state of the larder and the specialités 
of the house are mentioned in an 
off-hand manner as topics of some 
slight interest. As he sits down 
he is wished a ‘guten appetit, a 
needless wish perhaps to one who 
has walked thirty miles, but never- 
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theless friendly in sound ; and to 
diminish the wolfish feeling which 
feeding alone is apt to produce, as 
many of the haiecheld as can spare 
time sit down with him, and impart 
their views on things in general, 
and especially on his boots, which, 
if London made, with toe-caps and 
extra thick soles, never fail to 
excite envy and admiration in a 
Tyrolean breast. Then in -the 
morning, when he takes his de- 
parture, it is with a hearty hand- 
shake all round and a ‘ gute reise’ 
from old and young. Nor are these 
amenities charged in the bill,which 
will amount to something between 
one and two and a half florins 
Bavarian, varying inversely as the 
elevation of the inn. It may be 
remarked here that nowhere are 
money reckonings more bewilder- 
ing than in Tyrol. There are now 
at least three distinct standards of 
computation, There is the new 
silver Austrian florin of a hundred 
kreuzers, the old paper florin of 
sixty kreuzers, and the Bavarian 
florin of sixty kreuzers, neither 
paper nor silver, but merely the 
denomination in which accounts 
are generally made out. The two 
first are equal in value, and are 
each equal to one florin twelve 
kreuzers Bavarian, which is the 
florin always meant when florins 
are spoken of anywhere, except in 
the principal towns. Thus Sir 
Robert Peel’s celebrated question, 
‘What is a pound? becomes trivial 
when compared with the query 
‘What is a kreuzer?’—the most 
exact answer to which is that it is 
one-fiftieth or one-sixtieth or one- 
seventy-secondth or one-hundredth 
of a florin, which again may repre- 
sent either 1s, 8d. or 2s. English 
money, according to circumstances, 
Let us be thankful that, with such 
an engine for imposition in their 
hands, the Tyroleans are merciful 
to travellers, 

This geniality is found in its 
highest perfection in the highland 
inns, which are in general chalets 
of the ordinary type; the first sto 
stone, scrupulously eae 
the rest wood, stained according to 
age, with a quaintly carved balcony 
running all round, and shaded by 
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the deep eaves of the roof—a con- 
trivance useful as leading to the 
consumption of much beer or wine 
of an evening. Along the more 
frequented roads the inns are of a 
different stamp. The first thing 
that strikes you is the motto 
painted conspicuously somewhere 
on the front. Almost every house 
of any pretension in Tyrol has a 
motto on at least one of its walls. 
This in the case of a private esta- 
blishment is generally something 

ious, as ‘ Friede sei mit diesem 

ause,’ or ‘An gotte’s segen is alles 
gelegen, or ‘Gott segne dieses 
haus, und alle die gehen ein und 
aus; but on a wirthshaus it for 
the most part savours of an eye to 
business, being either simply de- 
claratory, as ‘ You'll find within the 
best of beer, and what is more it 
isn’t dear; or else insinuating, as 
‘The boor a public house will pass: 
the gentleman stops to have a glass,’ 
Sometimes, however, you find one 
of a more thoughtful cast, such as 
this, 

I live—how long I’m not to know. 

I die—but can’t tell when I go. 

I journey on—I don’t know where, 

And wonder I’m so free from care. 

The entrance is a low archway 
leading into a vaulted passage or 
tunnel running through the house. 
On one side is the kitchen, on the 
other the gast-stube, where all day 
long the canakins clink and the 
incense of tobacco ascends in 
mighty clouds, except for one short 
interval at sunset, when the vesper 
bell peals out from the steeple hard 
by. Then the uplifted beer-glass 
is replaced on the table, the pipe 
is suffered to go out, the game of 
one-kreuzer loo, limited, is sus- 

ended, and every man betakes 

im to prayer, the more devout cross- 
ing themselves unceasingly. Here 
is the domain of the Kellnerinn, a 
damsel with a huge leather purse 
at her side, and a distressing brisk- 
ness of manner induced by con- 
stant calls for beer and demands 
for change of one-florin notes. You 
had better mind what you are 
about with this Hebe, and make 
your inquiries touching your sup; 
per and room in a becoming man- 
ner. Her province is the beer, and 
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except as a favour, she will not 
descend to inferior matters. The 
fare is homely, but by no means 
contemptible, mutton and _ beef are 
not common, except in the lower 
valleys, and even there are not 
very popular forms of food, for in 
cookery the Tyrolese artist prefers 
working on a smaller canvas. He 
devotes his genius chiefly to soups, 
in which eggs, bread, wine, and 
peeled sausages make their appear- 
ance, and to combinations of eggs, 
butter, and flour, under the generic 
title of mehlspeisen. In the moun- 
tain inns the recognised dishes are 
schmarn, a kind of thick oleaginous 
pancake, and a dismembered fowl 
fried with lard and bread crumbs, 
and called for that reason ‘baked 
cock.’ As you are washing before 
dinner at one of these houses of 
entertainment, you will often hear 
a prodigious outcry under the win- 
dow. ‘lhis is the death-song of the 
doomed rooster, and ten minutes 
afterwards you have him before you 
hissing from the pan, and conscien- 
tiously served up with all his 
appurtenances, claws, neck, and 
wattles, 

As to the pedestrian’s outfit for 
Tyrol, the first matter he should 
take thought for is the quality of 
his boots, which ought to have 
soles thick, projecting half an inch 
beyond the upper, plentifully shod 
with nails, and in fact furnished 
with every contrivance which a 
thoughtful shoemaker can suggest 
to enable them to stand the very 
hardest work boots are capable of. 
For walking in, nothing can sur- 
ee the ordinary Tyrolese coat, a 
oose grey shooting-jacket with a 
cloth strap behind, one end of 
which can be unbuttoned and 
brought round in front so as to 
convert the coat into a warm 
blouse. With this he will be pre- 
pared for either the cold winds 
that sweep over the joch of a high 
snow pass, or for the broiling heat 
of the valley in which he may find 
himself a couple of hours after- 
wards. Among the things abso- 
lutely necessary, are a pocket tele- 
scope, as good a map as he can get 
(and that of Mayr, which may be 
had at any large town for three or 
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four florins, fully answers this de- 
scription), and a small compass. 
His need for these arises from the 
fact that guides are so scarce in 
Tyrol, and when they are found, so 
saucy in their demands, and often 
so ignorant of the country, that 
unless he is very anxious to avoid 
carrying his knapsack, he will do 
much better to trust to his own 
resources. This may in general be 
done with perfect safety, if the 
bearings of the route be carefully 
observed, and a good look-out kept 
with the telescope for the posts 
and crosses which mark the line of 
the pass at intervals, He will be 
assisted also in many places by—a 
grewsome aid, it is true—the 
wooden mementoes the Tyrol 
peasants always put up on the spot 
where a member of their family 
has been killed by a fall of rock or 
avalanche, or any other mountain 
accident, These consist of a post, 
with a tablet affixed, setting forth 
that on this spot, on such a date, the 
honourable youth, Heinrich Riml, 
was struck down by stones falling 
on him ; or that here in this place 
the virtue-rich virgin Katharina 
Bruggerin, in the fifty-third year of 
her age, fell to death. Over this 
there is a painting representing, 
sometimes the body in its Sunday 
clothes, propped up by—evidentl 

for contrast’s sake—two very heal- 
thy angels, sometimes the casualty 
itself, in a bold but slightly con- 
ventional manner: a man up to the 
armpits in a woolpack, being the 
recognised type for death by an 
avalanche, while a dash of green 
paint, with a human figure in the 
middle of it, stands for drowning. 
These are common enough in a 

the higher valleys, and in some 
places, as in the upper part of the 
Oetz-thal and the ascent to the Pass 
of the Timbler-joch, there is on an 
average one every two hundred 
yards ; nor is it at all reassuring to 
the traveller to find by the dates 
that such accidents are by no means 
confined to the winter season. 
Among the impedimenta, an alpen- 
stock and a fiask must not be for- 
gotten—the latter, not one of those 
dandified abominations covered 
with pigskin or morocco-leather, 
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with a screw-top, which either 
leaks or sticks fast just at the mo- 
ment when your mouth is parched 
with heat, or your feet numbed 
with snow, and a drop of kirsch- 
wasser is worth its weight in gold 
—but a good capacious flat bottle 
cased in wickerwork, with a sound 
cork, and a sling for carrying it 
over your shoulder. These are 
simply the necessaries for walking 
in Tyrol, for anything further the 
traveller may consult his tastes, 
and take asketchbook, a geologist’s 
hammer, a barometer, a theodolite, 
if helikes. But he must remember 
that the Tyrolese Alps are no 
trifles, and that his course will be 
nearly always up-hill, except when 
it is down, in either of which cases 
the lighter his load the better. If 
he wishes to get over the ground 
comfortably, he will study the 
manner in which a Tyrolean moun- 
taineer takes to the mountain side. 
No matter how briskly he may 
step out while on the flat, the mo- 
ment the path begins to ascend he 
drops into a slow measured pace, 
taking very short steps, with the 
body thrown well forward. He 
may find a difficulty in acquiring 
this habit from the feeling of in- 
vincibility one always experiences 
when fresh at the bottom of a hill, 
but once acquired it will enable 
him to get over the toughest pull 
not only without distress, but with- 
out a halt, and in half the time it 
would have taken him had he pur- 
sued his own system of walking by 
spurts. 

It is a pity, of course, that there 
are no regular guides in Tyrol like 
those of Switzerland and Savoy, 
intelligent, companionable fellows, 
ready for anything in the way of 
a mountain enterprise. There are 
vast regions of unexplored glaciers 
and unknown peaks in different 
parts of the chain which begins 
with the Ortler Spitzand ends with 
the Gross Glockner, into which the - 
traveller, no matter how good a 
mountaineer, cannot penetrate 
alone, and which he does not relish 
visiting in company with such 
guides as usually offer. Neverthe- 
less, he can see a great deal of the 
High Alps without any such assis- 
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tance ; and even this sort of tra- 
velling has its own peculiar plea- 
sures. There is a glorious feeling 
of self-reliance generated by the 
consciousness of being quite alone, 
and dependent on your own re- 
sources. Even Robinson Crusoe, 
though he does lament his loneli- 
ness, must have sometimes felt that 
this was in somerespects a healthier 
life than that he led at York 
where he had all his buttons sewed 
on for him, and was under no ne- 
cessity to run down wild goats for 
his dinner. And then the contem- 
lation of the chances that may 
efal you gives a sort of adven- 
turous, or rather gambling interest 
to the whole affair. Your expedi- 
tion is like a hand at whist: the 
very best play will not get rid of 
the chances of the cards. Accord- 
ing to the map there can be no 
mistaking the way. Your route 
lies up this valley, and crosses this 
ridge at this point. Nothing can 
be plainer. But, lo, when the ridge 
itself rises before you with all its 
peaks and depressions, there are 
two or three points, any one of 
which may be the right one. The 
compass tells you to go in this di- 
rection, the map seems to recom- 
mend that, while, if you had no 
map or compass, your own instinct 
would unquestionably lead you to 
try the third. The position has all 
the excitement of a lottery about 
it. You have put in for a supper 
and a bed; you may dine with 
Duke Humphry, and lodge under 
the lee side of arock. You want 
to reach the village of Kalbsbra- 
tenberg on the other side, instead 
of ‘which you may draw the hamlet 
of Schinkenstein in the nextvalley. 
It is an agitating moment when, 
having put all your knowledge of 
mountain craft into requisition ; 
after many a judicious cast in quest 
of a path, and many a search for a 
solitary nail-print suggestive of a 
human boot—the sight of which 
would at the moment gladden your 
eyes more than a portfolio full of 
Raphael Morghens—you have com- 
mitted yourself irretrievably to one 
particular route, and are within a 
few paces of the summit, from which 
you will learn your fate. As you 
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scramble up the rocks, or crunch 
along over the crisp snow, peak 
after peak rises up before you in 
some position that upsets your pre- 
conceived notions of the geography 
on the other side, At last, the 
top is reached, and you look down 
upon a chaos of grey rock and 
brown valley laced with glittering 
streams ; very wild and very beau- 
tiful ; but still, which is your way? 
There is something very like a hut 
down there, but the telescope shows 
it to be only a big boulder hanging 
on to the mountain side. Then what 
seems at first sight to be a capital 
path, turns out to be the dry bed 
of atorrent, At last, as you sweep 
the valleys one by one with the 
glass, you become aware of a post 
in the distance with what appears 
to be a hat on the top of it. All 
right—a traveller was killed below 
there once, therefore that will be 
the safest line to take. And now 
your mind being easy, you produce 
the viaticum, and make such a meal 
as can only be made near the line 
of perpetual snow. Nevertheless, 


ane as it is, it will not do to 
oiter. Your bed and supper may be 


farther off than you have calcu- 
lated, for these Tyrolese . valleys 
have’ a trick of twisting in a per- 
fectty arbitrary manner, that adds 
to your walk as well as to their 
charms. Once fairly within sight 
of your destination, you may in- 
dulge in the luxury of indolence, 
and, burrowing a soft lair for your- 
self among the fallen leaves at the 
skirt of some pine-wood, smoke the 
vipe of tranquillity till sundown. 
Right under your feet, spread out 
like a toy-town from the Lowther 
Arcade, is the wished-for hamlet 
of Kalbsbratenberg. You might 
almost fancy yourself looking down 
on Professor Teufelsdrickh’s native 
dorf of Entepfuhl, ‘standing in 
trustful derangement among the 
woody slopes ; the paternal orchard 
flanking it as an extreme outpost 
from below; the little Kuhbach 
gushing kindly by, among beech- 
rows, through river after river, into 
the Donau, into the Black. Sea, 
into the atmosphere and universe.’ 
Only that here there are no beech- 
rows, nor brave old linden, nor 
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rolling postwagen, such things 
flourishing not at the top of an 
Alpine valley. At this time of day 
the village is just leaving off work, 
and putting on its coat, so to speak, 
for the evening. Herr Zimmer- 
mann puts away his hatchet, and 
stands at his shop-door lighting a 
mighty pipe with a pine shaving. 
Herr Schmidt lets down his shirt- 
sleeves, draws the back of a grimy 
hand across his mouth, and walks 
over to the Golden Eagle. The 
cows stand in clusters about the 
houses, waiting to be milked, flick- 
ing their tawny sides with lazy 
tail, and lowing in answer to their 
sisters who are winding in single 
file down the hill-side, with a troop 
of yodeling urchins at their heels, 
Presently the jagged purple shadow 
of the western mountains comes 
creeping over the little plain and 
occupies the village, driving the 
warm yellow sunset before it, but 
sparing for a little the tall bur- 
nished steeple of the church, where 
the swallows are wheeling as if 
they wanted to make the most of 
the day. It matches on steadily 
across the brook and up the bright 
astures on the other side, losing 
itself for a while in the dark woods 
beyond, but presently sallying forth 
to melt the strong lights and shades 
of the rocks above into one chilly 
uniform grey. Then it is that the 
monarchs of the Alps put on their 
robes of glory, and for a space 
flaunt it on high in gold and crim- 
son. But soon the envious sun 
robs them of all their bravery, and 
one by one they stand out naked, 
and cold, and white against the 
darkening sky. The mists of night 
begin to hang along the course of 
the mountain stream, a_ chilly 
breeze from the glacier above 
sweeps down the valley, and, in 
fact, it is time togo. For are there 
not suppe and forellen, schincken 
and eier, mehlspeise and schmarn, 
awaiting you yonder at the Golden 
Eagle, which will be to your 
hungry soul as soft tommy to a 
sailor, three-cornered pufis to a 
schoolboy, or high whale to an 
Esquimaux, and all the more tooth- 
some as being fairly earned ? 
And now for-a hint or two with 





respect to the route he ought to 
take. Tyrol has been already de- 
scribed as being made up of a 
mountain chain and two valleys, 
one on each side of it. This is 
not quite exact, for, according to 
boundaries, Tyrol extends as far 
south as the head of the Lago di 
Garda. But all below Botzen is 
unmistakeably Italy. Riva, Rove- 
redo, and Trent are thoroughly 
Italian towns, and the country 
about them is a land of grey olive- 
groves and trellised vineyards and 
flat-roofed white houses, without a 
trace of Tyrolean character. The 
true Tyrol begins at Botzen, where 
the line of the Pusterthal and 
Eisackthal, running from the east, 
meets that of the Vinschgau and 
Upper Adige from the west, form- 
ing a continuous line of valley cor- 
responding to the Innthal on the 
north side of the mountains. Be- 
tween these two runs the main 
range of the Alps, an almost un- 
broken chain of snow mountains, 
impassable to all but the pedestrian, 
except at the Brenner and the 
Finstermiinz. The best plan for 
the independent traveller will be 
to commence at one end of this 
chain, and work his way on to the 
other by judicious zigzags up and 
down the subordinate valleys that 
descend on its northern and south- 
ern sides, It is immaterial at which 
end he begins. He can reach the 
western side of Tyrol either by the 
Lake of Constance and the Vorarl- 
berg, or by the Stelvio. From the 
south, he can ascend the Lake of 
Garda, and get. by rail to Botzen, 
from which he can direct his steps 
east or west as. he pleases. But 
perhaps the most compact tour 
will be made. by taking Munich as 
a starting point. Thence by rail 
to Salzburg, and on to Ischl and 
the Salzkammergut. Then turning 
southward, he reaches the mouth 
of the Pinzgau valley, from which 
he can either cross the mountains 
directly to Heiligenblut at the foot 
of the Gross Glockner, or else. go 
round and descend the Pusterthal 
to. Brunecken. From Brunecken, 
he can cross by the Krimmler 
Tauern—a. noble. pass under the 
shadow of the Drei. Herrn Spitz—a 
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mountain which the chamois hun- 
ters aver to be higher than even 
the Ortler—to Kriml, passing on 
his way the great lion of the dis- 
trict, the waterfall of Kriml, which 
is a fine one as waterfalls go, and 
capable of affording as much en- 
joyment as can be derived from 
tumbling water. For, after all, is 
there not a great deal of stuff 
talked about waterfalls? Do they 
really excite any sensations other 
than those of hurry, noise, and 
damp in any one except an enthu- 
siastic young lady of that tempera- 
ment that admires anything gush- 
ing? From Kriml, where there is 
a model mountain inn, he will 
descend by the Gerlos valley to Zell 
in the Zillerthal, one of the most 
beautiful of all the Tyrolese val- 
leys. A few days may be well spent 
at the head of the Zillerthal in ex- 
ploring the tributary valleys which 
descend from the great glaciers of 
the Zemmer-ferner. The wildest 
and grandest of these is the most 
western, the Duxerthal, by which 
he can ascend close under the 
mighty snow ridge of the Gefrorne 
Wand, and cross by a rarely 
trodden pass to the road of the 
Brenner, a little above Steinach. 
From here to Innsbruck is a short 
walk ; and of course he will give 
a day to the capital. Not that the 
attractions are very great. It is no 
bull to say of Innsbruck, that the 
chief thing to be seen in it is the 
scenery around it; for turn what 
side you may, the rugged outline 
of the mountains towers above the 
chimney-pots and fills up the back- 
ground of every line of street. He 
must not, however, omit Maximi- 
lian’s tomb in the Hof Kirche, and 
its double row of bronze warders ; 
and, if fond of a weird, ghost-like 
effect, let him visit it at night, 
when the tall figures stand out 
grim and watchful in the flickering 
light of one small oil-lamp. From 
Innsbruck, he will ascend the 
valley of the Inn as far. as Silz; 
not on foot, however, but in a 
stellwagen, a kind of omnibus with 
a coupé in front, from which he 
can see the country without under- 
going a very hot and dusty tramp. 
‘Turning off from the main valley 
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at Silz he will walk up the Oetz- 
thal, a valley that might be taken 
as a representative of Tyrol, as re- 
ee both scenery and inhabitants, 

owhere will he see the Tyrolese 
costumes in higher perfection ; the 
queer head-dresses of the women, 
some. like a large fur pumpkin, 
others like a grenadier’s cap, made 
of linsey-woolsey, and the green 
hats of the men, and their broad 
belts, and short breeches, leaving 
exposed a pair of knees sunbarnt 
to the colour of chocolate. At the 
head of the Oetzthal is Solden, with 
an inn which Murray, with undue 
severity, calls ‘wretched, but 
which, nevertheless, will give very 
sufficient accommodation, and serve 
as a starting point for either the 
Fender-thal and the glaciers of the 
Wildspitz and Hochjoch, over 
which latter is a high pass leading 
to the Vinschgau, or else for the 
pass of the Timblerjoch connecting 
the Oetzthal with the Passeyrtha 
and Meran. Starting from Meran, 
he may steer for the head of the 
Vinschgau, and there explore the 
scenery of the Finstermiinz, and if, 
to wind up, he crosses over into 
Italy by the Stelvio, he may rest 
satisfied that, without going over 
the same ground twice, he has left 
few of the beauties of Tyrol un- 
seen. 


There is one thing, however, not 
exactly in this category, which he 
must by all means see, even though 
he may have to turn aside for it, 
and this is a schiessen, or rifle- 


shooting for prizes. They are 
pretty frequent all through the 
summer at every town or village 
of any size, but it is in Sep- 
tember that they are attended 
with the most solemnity, and by 
the greatest numbers. Then it is 
that the great matches, and espe- 
cially the great match of the year, 
at Innsbruck, come off. Then the 
Schiessen-anzeiger (or whatever the 
journal which devotes itself to the 
shooting interest is called) becomes 
a great and influential organ, a 
Tyrol Z'imes. Every valley rings 
till sunset with the perpetual crack, 
crack, of the rifles. Every stell- 
wagen has its load of grey-jacketed 
sun-burnt men, with black-cocks’ 
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tails in their green hats; each of 
them with his beloved ‘biichse’ in a 
leather case under the seat, or, less 
fortunate, stowed away on the roof, 
compelling him to get out at every 
stage and satisfy himself that it 
is all right. A most uncouth-look- 
ing weapon is a Tyrolean biichse. 
Though in reality very compli- 
cated, yet, seen in a museum 
it would assuredly be set down by 
you as one of the very earliest 
efforts of man in the direction of 
gun-making. The stock, which 
runs forward nearly to the muzzle, 
is narrow and straight, and full of 
queer knobs and projections for 
hand and cheek. The triggers— 
for there are two, the hindermost 
serving only to set the hair-trigger, 
which is in front of it—are pro- 
tected by a broad brass guard with 
a tail, which affords a separate stall 
to every unemployed finger of the 
trigger hand, and the cock displays 
the eccentricity of falling towards 
the shooter instead of from him, 
Then, when in use, it is furnished 
with a host of accessories, tin 
tunnels fitting over the fore-sight, 
shades for the hind-sights, screens 
to protect the eye from the flash of 
the cap. The character of the 
schiess-stiitte, or shooting-ground, 
depends on circumstances. In 
small villages, it is generally at the 
rear of the inn, and looks like a 
good dry skittle-ground of larger 
growth, In the more considerable 
towns it is a separate establishment, 
with every convenience for the 
marksmen. The Innsbruck schiess- 
stitte is just outside the town, on 
the left bank of the river, and, 
when the great match is on, is a 
strikingly gay affair. The building 
from which the competitors fire is 
decorated from top to bottom with 
flags, garlands of flowers, and fes- 
toons of brightly-painted targets. 
It is divided into two stories, each 
open to the rear. The upper is 
appropriated to lounging purposes, 
and corresponds with the outside 
m its style of ornamentation. 
Here, however, the targets are ex- 
hibited rather as trophies, and sti- 
mulants to ambition, as you will 
see by the bullet-holes and inscrip- 
tions. Sometimes there is only a 
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simple wreath painted round the 
lucky hole or holes, with the name 
of the shooter and the date of the 
performance under it. Sometimes 
the whole disc is taken up with a 
landscape, a village perhaps, with 
the bullet-hole going slap through 
the church ; or a mountain scene, 
where a chamois stands erect upon 
a rock, conscious of the distinction 
which neat perforation hasconferred 
upon him, There are aristocratic 
targets, too, and among them you 
perceive the Archduke John’s, and 
also Francis Joseph’s, from which 
it would appear that his 
Imperial Majesty is not remark- 
able for skill with the rifle. De- 
scending to the floor below, from 
which there comes a din as if ten 
thousand Longjumeaus were trying 
who could crack his postillion’s 
whip the loudest, you find yourself 
in a long room, one side of which 
is taken up with a row of tables 
covered with ramrods, pouches, 
powder-horns, calico for patches, 
and other odds and ends. The other 
is divided into about fourteen cells, 
just like bathing boxes, with the 
same sort of hood in front. The 
first six are marked ‘haupt, for 
those who have graduated in shoot- 
ing, the remainder ‘schlecker,’ for 
the undergraduates. For it seems 
there are degrees given as well 
as honours; at least, the list of 
officials hanging on the wall is 
headed by a pair of shoot-doctors, 
At the far end of the range, which 
is about a hundred yards in length, 
is a high wall, next to this a row of 
targets, one for each shooting box, 
two feet in diameter, with a four- 
inch bull’s-eye, and a little nearer 
a row of bullet-proof huts for the 
markers. When a shot is fired, the 
shooter pulls a wire communicating 
with the hut belonging to his box, 
and a man in a gorgeous scarlet 
uniform comes out, examines the 
target, and touching his hat respect- 
fully , indicates the position of the 
hole. But if the pe is struck, 
the ceremony becomes an imposin 

one. In the first place, a painte 

Austrian eagle is made by some 
mechanical contrivance to display 
himself in outspread astonishment 
over the target. Then the marker 
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comes up and looks thoughtfully 
at the bullet-mark. If the shot 
be a very good one, he puts his 
hand to his head and shakes it, 
and stamps to typify the amount of 
pene suffering the shot would 

ave produced had his cranium 
been in the position of the bull’s- 
eye. Then he cuts a mad caper, 
and walks solemnly three times 
round the target, bowing to it every 
time he passes its face ; while in 
the room overhead, a drum and fife 
are going with a fury that makes 
the noise of the rifles a positive 
relief, 

All this, however, is cool, quite 
cool, to the éclat with which a 
successful shot is received in a pro- 
vincial schiess-stiitte. There, not 
being restrained by the more prim 
manners of the metropolis, the 
marker gives a loose rein to his 
natural demonstrativeness. He 
lies down, rolls about in ecstasies, 
puts his cocked hat on his feet, 
stands on his head, turns heels over 
head; does everything, in fact, 
short of turning himself inside out. 


It is a curious scene, that in the. 


schiess-stiitte: there are gaunt 
swarthy men in loose grey jackets, 
and belts with their names con- 
spicuously embroidered in front, 
fondling and dandling on their 
bare brown knees rickety-looking 
old rifles, that no doubt in their 
day have dropped a bullet into 
many a chamois and auerhahn. 
There are spruce young bucks 
from Innsbruck, with dandy guns, 
and hats adorned with black- 
cock’s feathers regardless of ex- 
pense. Shy-looking provincial 
sparks, who to conform to the ways 
of the city, have come out in trou- 
sers, but cannot make their legs be- 
have in harmony with their design. 
Stout old burghers who have given 
up shooting, but like to see how 
the youngsters do it now-a-days, 
being however of the opinion that 
you don’t see shots like what we 
used to see in my day, sir. Here 
is one old fellow who has been at 
it all day, and has been making 
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deplorable shooting. Once more 
he goes in, takes a long aim, but 
brings down the rifle unfired, and 
looks at his fat shaking hand as if 
he was going to make it a personal 
matter with it. At last the barrel 
goes up again, and this time he lets 
fly. Out rolls the drum and away 
goes the fife, and here comes the 
old boy perspiring with satisfaction. 
In no other way, however, will he 
let it be seen. ‘The utmost indul- 
gence he allows himself is a jolly 
wink to another old fellow the 
counterpart of himself. Presently 
they go out together, and you see 
them cross over to the tavern at 
the other side of the road, and you 
may be sure that venerable marks- 
man will shoot no more to-day, 
The box he has left is immediately 
filled up by a tall devil-may-care 
mountaineer, who fires his shot 
with no result, and comes back 
looking as if that was exactly what 
he meant todo. He has abrace of 
retainers of his own build with 
him, who evidently believe in him, 
and to whom he explains that if he 
had hit that time, it would have 
been, in point of fact,a miss. He 
then proceeds to load, wipes out 
his rifle with ultra care and science, 
fills his charger and looks at it 
thoughtfully. There is a grain too 
much. Now there is too little, so 
he fills again. Then he selects a 
bullet with infinite niceness, lays 
his piece of rag across the muzzle, 
presses down the ball, and cuts off 
the surplus with mathematical éx- 
actness. At last he is ready, goes 
into a box, fires, misses, comes 
out, and again it is made apparent 
that no good sportsman would have 
hit the bull’s-eye under the circum- 
stances. You know what he is as 
well as if you lived in his native 
dorf up in the mountains. He is 
that wonderful genius not peculiar 
to any community or country— 
who, by dint of what the gods call 
force of character, but men indeed 
call humbug, unsupported by deeds, 
has filled the local mind with an 
unshakeable belief in his ape 
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By Tuomas HaRE* 


Tae object of political represen- 
tation in its origin, when few 
aspired to great social eminence, 
and their claims were well defined, 
was to produce a concurrent action 
of the chief estates or classes 
amongst which power was divided. 
The object at this day is nothing 
less than that of gathering to the 
national councils our wisest men, 
who if they be truly so, must in- 
clude our best ment As we 
‘find there are dispersed through 
the mass of the nation men 
so far endowed with qualifica- 
tions superior to the average, that 
they are by nature marked out as 
empowered to lead in civil society, 
and to discharge political functions,’ 
so must the nation do its part in 
framing its institutions, that there 
shall be a tendency in them ‘to 
draw such men to such duties ’?— 


For every government is worthy of its 
name, and valuable to the people over 
whom it rules, just in proportion to the 
degree in which it gives over and entrusts 
the destinies of the nation to the best and 
wisest of the mind of the nation. The 
dictates of that mind, of the highest 
abilities, and of the most upright and 
trustworthy characters which the land 
can boast, are to be elected, and 
by sound and good institutions are 
elected, from the recesses of private. life, 
and the best men are to be adorned with 
pre-eminence and power ; or if not fitted 
for administrative duties, still they are 
watched accuratelyand heard respectfully, 
and their views, if not their voices, are 
made effective in the construction of laws 
and the direction of policy.t 


In solving the problem how 
power is to be vested in the best 
men,.we have to distinguish the 
social forces which are favourable 


* See *R 
188-201. 


from those which are antagonistic 
to the end proposed ; and this is to 
be done by the ordinary mental 
process which has led to all dis- 
covery,—separating the substantial 
from the merely formal, and rigidly 
keeping in view a sense of the 
thing to be done, as the touch- 
stone of the means to be em- 
ployed.§ We will follow the pro- 
gress of an election, first as it is, 
and then as it may be, confining 
ourselves to any one of our elec- 
toral bodies, 

In every constituency of two or 
three thousand or more electors, 
there will be men of all varieties, 
degrees, and modifications of intel- 
lect, education, and character. Any 
political classification which should 
attempt to draw a line between the 
learned and ignorant, the rich or 
the poor, would be utterly deficient 
in philosophical discrimination. 

We talk (as Mr. Ruskin has observed) 
of learned and ignorant men, as if there 
were a certain quantity of knowledge, 
which to possess was to be learned, and 
which not to possess was to be ignorant ; 
instead of considering that knowledge is 
infinite, and that the man most learned 
in human estimation is just as far from 
knowing anything as he ought to know 
it as the unlettered peasant. Men are 
merely on a lower or higher stage of an 
eminence whose summit is God’s throne, 
infinitely above all ; and there is just as 
much reason for the wisest as for the 
simplest man being discontented with his 
position, as respects the real quantity of 
knowledge he possesses. And, for both 
of them, the only true reasons for con- 
tentment with the sum of knowledge 
they possess are these—that it is the 
kind of knowledge they: need fur their 
duty and happiness in life ; that. all they 
have is tested and certain, so far.as it is 


tepresentation in Practice and Theory,’ Fraser’s Magazine ante, pp. 


+ ‘I doubt if, except when we feel deeply, we can ever comprehend fully.’— 


Modern Painters, ii. 108. 


‘Nature, with her truth, remains to the bad, to the selfish, and the pusillanimous 
for ever a sealed book.’—Heroes and Hero Worship, 168. 


+ The State in its Relations with the Church, by W. E. Gladstone, Esq., vol. i. 


Pp. 285-287. London. 1841. 


4th Edition. 


§ See ‘On the Mental Process which leads to Discovery,’ Bain, On the Senses and 
the Intellect, p. 414; and The Emotions and the Will, p. 430. 
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in their power; that all they have is 
well in order, and within reach when they 
need it. 


So with wealth, or its privation, a 
political system is unsound that 
attributes a value to the votes of 
the rich which it does not give to 
those of the poor. 


The Christian church itself (says Mr. 
Carlyle) was founded on poverty, on sor- 
row, contradiction, crucifixion, every 
species of worldly distress and degrada- 
tion. We may say that he who has not 
known those things, and learned from the 
priceless lessons they have to teach, has 
missed a good opportunity of schooling. 
. . » Who knows but in the best possible 
organization, as yet far off, poverty may 
still enter as an important element. 


In the learned and the ignorant, 
the rich and the poor, the better 
and the worse, the qualities, 
whether of good or evil, are in- 
finitely diversified in the economy 
of nature. ‘ No training, no form- 
ing, nor informing, will ever make 
two persons alike in thought or in 
power. Among all men, whether 
of the upper or lower orders, the 
differences are eternal and irrecon- 
cilable between one individual and 
another, born under absolutely the 
same circumstances. One man is 
made of agate, another of oak; one 
of slate, another of clay.’ ‘It is of 
no use to season the agate; it is 
vain to try to polish the slate ; but 
both are fitted, by the qualities they 
possess, for services in which they 
may be honoured.’* One has what 
another lacks, and every man is in 
some respect the complement of his 
fellows. How is all this endless 
variety of thought and intelligence 
to be called forth and em loyed, not 
for the mean and selfish purposes 
of the individual, but for the 
national good, so far as each person 
can comprehend it, and in such a 
way that the most thoughtful and 
intelligent may have the greatest 
power of leading and guiding those 
who are the least so ? 
Now, the first and paramount 
necessity for every elector in mak- 


Representation of every Locality and Intelligence. 
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ing an intelligent choice of his 
representative is the means of 
comparison, It is by comparison 
that we form our judgments of 
merit and quality. It is for this 
that we establish museums and 
collect works of art. It is for this 
that we gather in exhibitions the 
rival productsof human labour and 
ingenuity. Literary efforts, asso- 
ciations for the promotion of science 
and learning, are all methods of 
obtaining the advantages of com- 
parison, of raising the standard of 
excellence, and of aiding in the 
work of human progress. It is by 
comparison that we are able to 
perceive merit, and that our inte- 
rest in it is awakened. ‘As we 
eliminate comparison, we fall into 
dead acquiescence.’t Yet in repre- 
sentation—the most complex and 
delicate portion of the machinery 
of civilized government, when its 
deepest intellect and wisdom, if 
they were perfectly called forth, 
would be but barely equal to the 
task—we are obstructed at the 
outset by being shut out from the 
power of acting upon any compari- 
son between the more distinguished 
men of the age, and the two or three 
candidates who, probably by money 
or by intrigue, have forced them- 
selves, or been forced, upon the 
constituency. A double ‘protec- 
tion’ stands in the way of all 
independent and enlightened judg- 
ment—a ‘ protection’ to the medi- 
ocrity or worthlessness of the 
candidates, and a ‘ protection’ to 
the ignorance, prejudices, and cor- 
ruption of the constituency. The 
impossibility of bringing home to 
the convictions of more than avery 
few of the voters in a borough the 
sense which the knowledge or 
studies of the more thoughtful 
electors may have led them to 
form of the eminent qualifications 
of those men whom they would 
especially desire to see in the legis- 
lature, renders any attempt by such 
individual electors to act upon 
their own judgments utterly vain. 


See Jreatise on the Election of Repre- 


sentatives, &c., p. 116, where is given the form of the Gazette, setting out the names 


of all the candidates in the kingdom for the selection of every elector. 
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Not only is it useless for any such 
elector to propose as a candidate 
the man whom of all others he 
would nominate, but the inevitable 
enalty of incurring a heavy charge 
or the election expenses, and en- 
countering the contemptuous ob- 
loquy of the hostile and indifferent, 
makes such an effort in the eyes of 
most persons a proof of folly rather 
than of wisdom. It is in truth 
productive of mischief, by placing 
the best principles and the best 
men in a false position—that of 
apparent trial and defeat—and thus 
disseminating the notion that pub- 
lic opinion is opposed to them. Our 
system thus gives to a few promi- 
nent, or epee a few concealed 
— the power of practically 
imiting the competition to one or 
two candidates of each party, in 
none of whom have the more re- 
flecting portion of the constituency, 
perhaps, the smallest interest. 

The obstacles which thus confer a 
monopoly upon two or three candi- 
dates, to the exclusion, in effect, of 
all the rest of their countrymen, are 
coupled with the electoral arrange- 
ment which confines every candidate 
to the votes of one particular consti- 
tuency, and which gives to those 
votes an arbitrary or wholly arti- 
ficial value, converting the candi- 
dates for that constituency into 
bidders against each other, and 
causing a boundless and increasing 
corruption, which no penal laws 
can arrest. Instead of evoking and 
giving employment and scope to 
the higher qualities to be found 
in the electoral body, we create 
cords and weights which drag the 
highest down to the level of the 
lowest. The most thoughtful and 
patriotic must concur with the 
meanest in intellect or morals, or 
he must turn aside from the hust- 
ings. To repudiate all assistance in 
support of a candidate who em- 
bodies and represents what the 
elector may deem a great political 
truth, or upon whose matured 
knowledge and judgment he could 
rely in the contingencies of do- 
mestic or international affairs—if 
that assistance should be offered 
by electors beyond the local boun- 
daries—and to refuse to give a 


‘Protection’ to Mediocrity and Corruption. 
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corresponding aid to others beyond 
the same arbitrary limit, by con- 
fining every candidate to the votes 
which he is able to gain from a 
single constituency — making all 
the support which he may derive 
from the approbation of thousands 
of his countrymen out of the circle 
of that single constituency utterly 
useless and unavailing, is to create 
an octrot for the exclusive profit of 
the poor in intellect and the sordid 
in purpose. The protection has not 
any of the excuses which were some- 
times urged for the prohibitions 
of trade. It is in every form and 
sense a deterioration, and in nothing 
an amelioration. Every elector it 
more or less tends to confirm in 
his errors, whatever they may be ; 
and having first lowered the con- 
stituent mind, it brings the candi- 
date down to the level of that mind, 
Vain is the noblest aspiration for 
the future of his country or of 
mankind ; vain is the most profound 
knowledge of economical science ; 
vain is earnest and patriotic zeal 
or unselfish devotion; a limite 

number of electors, accidentally 
dwelling in a certain place, can 
alone be appealed to. They must 
be persuaded, coaxed, flattered—if 
need be, bought ; and the compe- 
tition of the candidates for votes 
becomes like a contest for some 
object of passionate desire, in which 
everything is sacrificed to success, 


The common life intended to be an 
instrument of repressing evil, and of 
cherishing and husbanding good in us 
(like every other such instrument, in this 
particular, if used amiss), becomes not 
simply unproductive with reference to the 
purposes for which God designed it, but 
actually and powerfully conducive to 
opposite ends: it becomes a savour of 
death unto death, if we will not have it 
a savour of life unto life: it organizes the 
selfishness it was intended to counteract, 
and extinguishes the sense of shame it 
was meant to reinforce.— Gladstone, The 
State, d&c., vol ii. p. 381. 


Another enormous aggravation of 
the evil of this exclusive system, 
and of the local corruption which 
flows from it, is produced by our 
modes of party action; and the 
efforts to which it leads for secur- 
ing party compensations, whereby 
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one section of politicians indemni- 
fies itself for being overborne and 
crushed in some boroughs by setting 
at defiance and trampling upon all 
opinions and convictions opposed 
to it in others. Asif it were not 
enough that the expression of in- 
telligent thought should beimpeded 
and diverted by blindness and pre- 
judice, and the aggravated temp- 
tations introduced by the evil 
employment of wealth for the 
mean objects of the vain and vul- 
gar rich,—the aggregate forces of 

arty organization are brought to 

ear on detached constituencies, 
still more effectually to destroy all 
that remains of independent in- 
tellect and judgment. This lies 
at the root of most of the contests 
of this day on the suffrage. If the 
party is beaten in one town or 
county, the struggle is to succeed 
by overcoming their antagonists in 
another. It is the recipe for dis- 
guising minorities under a false 
show, by the politics of artifice, in- 
stead of securing their true repre- 
sentation by those of honesty. 
Utterly contemptible and degrad- 
ing is this selfish strife which 


ignores the people —the sense 


and conscience of every individual 
—to secure the predominance of 
the party; in which Liberals dis- 
regard the principles of true libe- 
rality and progress, and Conserva- 
tives consent to undermine the 
true foundations of the stability of 
institutions to which they profess 
attachment. 

It would be somewhat less inju- 
rious to confine the borough to a 
choice out of the two or three can- 
didates before it, if there were an 
reasonable probability that suc 
candidates would be types or re- 
presentatives of contemporary su- 

eriority or excellence, but the pro- 

ability is entirely the reverse. We 
live in an age in which wealth— 
the produce of all kinds of traffic— 
has enormously increased ; and the 
possessors of fortune, without any- 
thing else to distinguish: them, 
have become incalculably nume- 
rous. Every man in this countless 
body, or of any other class of ad- 
venturers, who would secure a 
short road to a position of mark 
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in society, has a ready means of 
effecting his purpose in our repre- 
sentative system. He has only to 
outdo every other man in the 
orofligacy of the use of his money, 
his professions, and his promises, 
to overcome the candidates who 
cannot and will not engage in 
such a strife. A man who has 
acquired a habit of thought ; who 
in the exercise of his faculties has 
arrived at certain opinions, and 
to certain conclusions as to what is 
right and wrong ; who has resolved 
to the best of his power, in his 
course in life, ‘to eschew the evil 
and choose the good’ ;—such a man 
will shrink from adopting or éven 
winking at the conduct which he will 
be told is needful in order to enlist 
on his side the hundreds of voters 
who are only to be gained by fiat- 
tering their ignorance, ministering 
to their passions or selfish interests, 
or overcoming their apathy by some 
material or sensual temptations :— 


Happy is he (says Mr. Gladstone) 
who holds that, for a public man, 
the first condition of capacity to serve his 
country is an unsullied conscience ; and 
who, when he sees national advantage 
seemingly contingent upon his own moral 
contamination, trusts that God will raise 
up instruments to secure for his country 
all necessary goods of earth, and refuses 
to sell wisdom though it be for rubies.— 
The State, &c., vol. i. p. 127. 


If the nation would call into ex 
ercise the better elements which 
it contains in the work of forming 
its representative assembly,—if it 
desires to represent what it pos- 
sesses of good, rather than of evil, 
—its wisdom rather than its igno- 
rance,—the elector must first be 
allowed to select his representative 
from the widest possible field ; and 
secondly, his means of co-operation 
with other electors must be ex- 
tended beyond the comparatively 
narrow area of his own locality ; 
and he must be relieved from the 
necessity of persuading the majo- 
rity within that area to act in con- 
cert with him. It is only by en- 
larging the two fields of choice and 
co-operation to the greatest pos- 
sible degree, that the utmost force 
can be given to the opinions of the 
best and wisest in every locality, 
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for in every locality the best and 
wisest will be the few. The king- 
dom is wide enough to gather into 
foci many such unions, all of them 
possessing a powerfully attractive 
force, but to tell the few in any 
town that they may be represented 
by becoming the majority, is a 
mockery. Communities or nations 
may suddenly perish by some over- 
whelming calamity, but they can- 
not be suddenly raised to a high 
standard of knowledge and virtue. 
Such elevation, both in divine and 
human economy, is slow and pain- 
ful. The doctrines and the morals 
of Christianity in three centuries 
permeated the Greek and Roman 
world; but to bend by the moral 
force of argument and persuasion 
the thoughts and wills of the ma- 
jority of the dwellers in a single 
city was not given even to inspired 
truth in the mouths of the Apostles. 
Descending to the lower and less 
scrupulous class of candidates to 
whom we are, except in a few rare 
cases, limited, we will follow the 
election in the supposed borough. 
Assume that under the present 
system four candidates, some from 


each of the great pees, Liberal 


and Conservative, have presented 
themselves, of whom two are to 
be chosen. Personally the candi- 
dates are known and cared for 
by very few of the voters or 
of the inhabitants generally, but 
a factitious interest will soon be 
created by the activity of agents, 
the expenditure of money, the use 
of party names and cries, and b 

every unwholesome stimulus whic 

tends in the greatest degree to 
awaken «passion and drown true 
thought and inquiry. Each party 
knows that its hopes of success in 
the struggle depend not upon con- 
vincing the reason of the electors, 
but upon overpowering and con- 
quering its opponents by what- 
ever means. he meetings are 
not for the purpose of enlight- 
ening the understanding, and have 
little other effect than that of 
clouding and darkening it. They 
are entirely one-sided; opposing 
considerations are excluded; to 
admit or assert what there is of 
truth in the opinions or professions 
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of the adverse candidate is a 
treachery not to be borne, and a 
man who in doing so dared to be 
just or reasonable would be ousted 
by his party as a renegade, or re- 
garded as a troublesome and im- 
practicable person. Contumely, 
vituperation, and falsehood, are in- 
discriminately and shamelessly re- 
sorted to. If it should happen that 
there is in an opposing candidate 
something which recommends him 
beyond the average of mankind,—if 
he has displayed any greatness in 
intellect or in action, the prestige 
which this might afford him must 
be destroyed by misrepresentation 
or ridicule. The most pure and 
sacred springs of human thought 
are poisoned by teaching men to 
laugh at, despise, and contemn 
the sources of their higher feelings. 
Truly has it been said that we 
cannot calculate the harm they do 
who destroy ‘the reverence which 
is our best guide into all truth; for 
weakness and evil are easily visible, 
but greatness and goodness are 
often latent, and we do infinite 
mischief by exposing weakness to 
eyes =i cannot comprehend 
greatness.’ 

Lamentable is the spectacle of a 
great people, standing in the front 
rank of civilization, employed in 
forming that assembly aih is to 
impart its tone to the age, and 
inspire mankind with a reverence 
for its wisdom, and to which the 
nations may look for the loftiest 
maxims of justice and polity ; and 
to behold the task attempted not by 
acalm and serious appeal to each in- 
dividual man, to those parts of his 
being that ‘act principally in love, 
reverence, and admiration, together 
with those conditions of thought 
which arise out of them,—not ac- 
cepting with gratitude the fruits of 
all varied thought and culture, as 
so many contributions tothe general 
stock of instruction—not joyfully 
trusting in that divinely created 
diversity of man which led one 
to the discovery and appreciation 
of virtues and qualities which the 
other does not perceive, but—the 
very contrary of this tranquillity 
and harmony of effort—by every 
section and party fiercely striving 
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for the mastery, and seeking its 
own wretched triumph in pulling 
down and destroying what others 
desire to set up. 

The Christian nations of our age (said 
M. de Tocqueville) seem to me to present 
a most alarming spectacle. The impulse 
which is bearing them along is so strong 
that it cannot be stopped, but i¢ is not 
yet so rapid that it cannot be guided. 
Their fate is in their hands ; yet a little 
while and it may be so no longer.—See 
Mill, Dissertations, dc., vol. ii. p. 12. 


A free and natural system of elec- 
tion, which would enable every voter 
to propose for his own constituency 
the man of all the candidates 
in the kingdom whom he deems 
the best and worthiest, and which 
would enable him to do this with- 
out controlling the choice of his 
neighbour, or without idly throw- 
ing away his own vote—such a 
system affording full scope to the 
intelligence of every elector—has 
been shown to be possible, and not 
only possible but of easy attain- 
ment, and it has been received 
with enthusiasm by many of the 
most scrutinizing and enlightened 
minds of nearly every rank, class, 
and opinion.* It is opposed by 
nothing in the shape of reason or 
argument, but is encountered by 
that which is more powerful than 
reason—the prejudices of men who 
have grown up under a state of 
electoral bondage, and who are 
unable to realize the condition of 
constituencies released from their 
swaddling-clothes and permitted 
the full exercise of their limbs. 
This condition of political thought 
is perhaps an example of the idola 
theatri as complete as any which 
science has ever had to expel. It 
looks at electoral emancipation, or 
in other words, the giving full 
activity and operation in political 
life to the highest of human powers, 
as involving some vast change in 
the constitution; whereas in truth 
it is a perfect following out of the 
spirit and even the letter of the 
constitution. It converts the fiction 
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into the reality, that reality which 
existed in its origin, but has been 
lost in the progress of modern 
society, in which other powers, as 
of the press and of money, have 
been substituted in the place of 
those natural leaders that detached 
communities were in former times 
glad to follow and obey. In an 
age when every man should read 
and write, it proposes little more 
of novelty than that the vote 
should be given in writing instead 
of orally, which was the necessary 
and only expedient of an illiterate 
age. 

Another incident of the expand- 
ing and comprehensive character 
of the same len system is, that it 
restores to all the Seeke which 
were anciently represented, and 
gives to the new and populous 
towns created by modern industry 
and wealth, their precise share in 
the representation, whilst it offers 
the same equal privileges to that 
portion of the people whom our 
recent facilities of travel have 
enabled to settle in the country 
districts. The steps of constitu- 
tional progress in one generation 
are not necessarily suited to an- 
other. Every age has its attention 
pointed to the especial needs of its 
own time. In adapting ancient 
forms to modern polity, 

We are to recollect how differently, 
some centuries ago, were compounded the 
social forces of the Commonwealth, the 
relations of countries one with another, 
the motives that govern the ordinary 
conduct of individuals, the stimulants 
that address themselves to the passions, 
the exercises that form the understand- 
ing, the intuitions that sustain,the fabric 
of inward belief.—Gladstone, The State, 
é&c., vol. ii. p. 256. 


Imagine an election to proceed 
in that simple and natural form 
in which every individual shall 
bring his most mature judgment 
to the choice of his representative 
as he would to that of his physi- 
cian, his lawyer, or his trustee. It 
will be observed that every facility 


* To the note, Fraser's Magazine, ante, p. 201, it may be added that an expla- 
nation of the scheme of representation here referred to, in which some of its details 
are simplified, is contained in a pamphlet by Mr. Henry Fawcett, Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, published by Ridgway. London, 1860. 
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for action and discussion which the 
present system affords, either to 
candidates or to electors, will still 
exist. ‘The new system adds to all 
the means of discretion and effort, 
and takes nothing from them but the 
temptations to which they expose 
the weak, and the power of the 
many to extinguishthefew. None 
of the present modes of popular 
appeal in which there is a shadow of 
advantage would cease. Candi- 
dates would still address the parti- 
cular constituencies in which they 
were best known or wherein they 
expected sympathy. There would 
still be the same opportunity and 
occasion for cama contact. ‘There 
would, in the cases of the candidates 
who present themselves to each 
constituency, be the same hustings, 
the same public nomination, the 
public address, as at present, but 
that very address would be of a far 
higher and more instructive cha- 
racter. It would no longer be mere 


verbiage, containing more or less of 
plausibilities, designed to conceal 
rather than to express most of the 
thoughts of the speaker, and to lead 
to inferences which it shall be open 


to him afterwards to contradict or 
repudiate. Insuch freeaction the re- 
presentation of one man is not de- 
pendent upon the misrepresentation 
of another—every one may be repre- 
sented without extinguishing the 
pnqmens and discretion of any of 
iis brethren. The address of the 
candidate then becomes a different 
thing from a fine-spun web of mere 
negations. If there be any earnest- 
ness of thought or of purpose in 
him, he does not suppress, but 
seeks to bring it into strong relief. 
It expresses the work or the labour 
which he is designed to do, and 
for which he is perhaps especially 
gifted. It is his work in the world, 
Upon the sympathy of his country- 
men, or of enough of them to form 
his constituency, he relies for his 
support or his success, He is not 
absolutely dependent upon the 
votes of the majority in the par- 
ticular place for which he offers 
himself. He looks, indeed, for a 
measure of support there, but, if 
necessary, he falls back on the 
judgment of the electors at large. 
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Instead of concealing his true 
opinions and feelings, he is pro- 
voked by the strongest motives 
to proclaim them. His thoughts 
come from the depths of his nature, 
through a sincere soul, which ‘is a 
voice of nature. His very pecu- 
liarity or originality, if he possess 
any, and if there be any worth in 
it, will be that which recommends 
him. 

Not only will the speakers be 
earnest and truthful in seeking 
to impart to their hearers the belief 
which they themselves entertain, 
but even a greater change than 
this will come over the constituent 
bodies,—the hearers. When the 
success or triumph of one man is 
no longer to be obtained by the 
extinction or defeat of his neigh- 
bour, he will seek to participate 
in his neighbour’s instruction and 
knowledge. Instead of expelling 
from the borough one aediea in 
order to promote the election of 
another, he will have the highest 
inducement to listen to what 
every candidate has to tell him, 
and to learn from all whatever is 
to be learnt. No object will be 
gained by preventing his fellow- 
townsmen from hearing the argu- 
ments of those who may appeal to 
them for support, and still less is 
he likely to profit by shutting his 
own ears. The election becomes a 
free interchange of opinion, and 
a true intellectual conflict. There 
may be in the borough many elec- 
tors whose endowments of mind, or 
especial trains of thought, or kinds 
of culture, have awakened senti- 
ments or opinions different from 
those of any of the local candi- 
dates: for this class of minds there 
is an ample field of choice in the 
electoral gazette. They may nomi- 
nate on the hustings, or they may 
recommend by their oral or printed 
addresses to their ‘bepcliatem 
the objects of their choice from that 
comprehensive list; or, if they 
happen to be persons of a more 
retiring disposition, they may 
simply nominate on their voting- 
papers the candidates with whom 
they most agree in opinion; for 
the effect of the voting-papers is to 
give to every voter the power of 
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proposing any candidate named in 
the gazetted list—a power of nomi- 
nation which is at present, in most 
places, practically monopolized by 
a very few. 

Suppose the voting-papers to be 
now collected and the val to bethus 
taken. In Bradford or Brighton, 
or any town containing several 
thousand electors (there will be 
great varieties of thought) corre- 
sponding with the diverse forms of 
mental development existing in the 
kingdom or in the world. Besides 
the candidates who have especially 
offered themselves to the particular 
borough, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a hundred, or perhaps 
several hundreds, of the candidates 
for other constituencies will have 
been nominated by some—more or 
less in number—of the electors of 
the borough; having been placed 
on one or more of their: voting- 
papers. This manifestation of pre- 
ference for absent candidates, it 
will be observed, may be, and pro- 
bably will be, made spontaneously, 
without any canvassing or other 
kind of prompting, and will there- 
fore be the unsolicited tribute of 
respect or admiration to the can- 
didates to whom the first places on 
the voting-papers are assigned, and 
the same of the lower places in 
their degree. It is the result of 
disinterested appreciation, neither 
bought nor extorted. Between the 
habit of spontaneously selecting 
candidates from an extensive list, 
which implies a voluntary tribute 
of esteem and a testimony of supe- 
riority, and the habit of voting for 
one out of two or three candidates, 
for whom the elector may have 
been personally canvassed, and 
which implies nothing but a very 
limited preference, and is associated 
with the idea of conferring a per- 
sonal favour on the candidate, lies 
the difference in spirit, distinguish- 
ing an election made on public 
and one made on private grounds. 
The habit of spontaneous selection 
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will strike at the root of that most 
pernicious and corrupting notion 
that it is for the benefit of the can- 
didate, rather than of the — 
that he is supported; and that 
therefore it is for the candidate 
and his friends, and not for the 
public, to make exertions and sacri- 
fices to secure hiselection. It will 
come to be felt that the necessary 
labours which the proper duties of 
the legislator require, are in them- 
selves great enough, if they are 
really performed, to deserve the 
lasting gratitude of the constituent. 
On the cultivation of this feeling 
depends the growth and strength 
of political morality. ‘The foun- 
dation of political happiness is 
faith in the integrity of man,’ and 
if that faith is ever to be reposed, 
it may be expected to be given to 
representatives selected on an 
almost unlimited range of com- 
parison by the free and sponta- 
neous choice of constituencies, all 
of which areunanimous. We thus, 
in no small measure, succeed in 
making ‘the intellect at our disposal 
pure as well as powerful, that it 
may always gather for us the best 
and fairest things.’ We interest 
in the work the heads and the 
hearts of every voter capable of 
thought or feeling, and thus bring 
to bear on it that moral energy 
which their quickening influence 
only can excite, and which mere 
precepts of virtue cannot awaken. 

In this stage of the election, we 
suppose that votes, more or less in 
number, have been given for two 
hundred different candidates, count- 
ing only the names which are 
placed first on every voting-paper, 
and (as would probably be the 
case in a large constituency) that 
some of the candidates have more 
than the quota* of votes. So many 
voting-papers as form each com- 
pleted quota (in a prescribed order) 
are then taken and set aside, and 
these form the constituencies of 
the chosen candidates, and their 


* The quota is explained in the 7’reatise, pp. 30-36, and by Mr. Fawcett in his 


pamphlet, pp. 7-12. 


In the former, it was proposed to obtain it by dividing the 


ggregate electors on the Registers by the number of members to be elected. This 
has been amended in the latter, by taking the actual number of voters who poll at 
the general election as the dividend,—a more convenient process. 
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names are cancelled in the remain- 
ing papers, which has the effect 
of bringing the candidate next 
named in each remaining paper 
to the head of such paper, and 
quotas are by this means com- 
pleted, either in the borough itself, 
or by the votes of others residing 
elsewhere, for other candidates, 
until the House is full. It thus 
follows that even the candidate 
who stands lowest on the list in 
Brighton or Bradford, who may 
even have but one vote in either of 
these boroughs, may yet obtain the 
benefit of that vote in completing 
his quota for some other borough 
in which he has a majority ; and 
at the same time the single elector 
of Brighton or Bradford, who thus 
evinces his preference for him, has 
not thrown away his vote, but has 
by the means thus afforded, volun- 
tarily added it to a group or groups 
of voters elsewhere, whom he pro- 
bably never before knew, but with 
whom he is thus brought into rela- 
tion and harmony. 

A fear has been expressed that 
such a wide and general exercise of 
independent thought is not com- 
patible with arriving at a definite 
conclusion ; that where there is 
such a boundless scope for indi- 
vidual judgment, there will be no 
result ; and that the power of selec- 
tion ought therefore to be restrained. 
It is strange that arguments like 
these should come from men who 
profess to be advocates of general 
freedom. A power of action by 
each man in conformity with the 
earnest and natural dictates of his 
mind, placed in a position in which 
full effect can be given to his 
genuine sentiments, when distorted 
by no moral obliquity, is the only 
true foundation of concord. 

I venture to assert, that the exercise of 
private judgment, faithfully gone about, 
does by no means necessarily end in 
selfish independence, or isolation; but 
rather ends necessarily in the opposite of 
that. It is not honest inquiry that makes 
anarchy ; but it is error, insincerity, 
half-belief and untruth that make it. 
A man protesting against error is on the 
way towards uniting himself with all 
men that believe in truth. There is no 
communion possible among men who be- 
lieve only in hearsays. The heart of each 
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is lying dead ; has no power of sympathy 
even with things,—or he would believe 
them and not hearsays. No sympathy 
even with things; how much less with 
his fellow-men! He cannot unite with 
men ; he isan anarchic man. Only ina 
world of sincere men is unity possible ;— 
and there, in the long-run, it is as good 
as certain.—Carlyle, Heroes and Hero 
Worship, p. 197. 


Although it appears that the 
comparative majorities of large 
boroughs, like Bradford or Brigh- 
ton, would be thus specially repre- 
sented as heretofore, what, it may 
be asked, would be the fate of 
smaller towns, which contain only 
a bare quota, or less than a quota 
of voters? The answer is that all 
places will still be represented by 
their comparative majorities, and 
many with much more certainty 
than a great number of our smaller 
boroughs can now be. On turning, 
for example, to the Ayr district, it 
will be seen that it comprehends 
Ayr, Irvine, Campbelltown, Inve- 
rary, and Oban. It is possible at 
present that Ayr may be nominally 
represented by a member for whom 
not a single elector in that town 
has voted. Ayr is compulsorily 
grouped with and cannot separate 
itself from the other towns named. 
In the proposed system Ayr would 
be represented by the member 
chosen by the majority of its 
voters, and could not be swamped 
by the rest of the district ; and this 
is effected not by any congas 
grouping, but by a voluntary 
grouping with any other town or 
towns in the kingdom in which 
the opinions of the majority or of 
a sufficient number shall harmo- 
nize with those of the majority in 
Ayr. If Ayr should prefer to 
group itself with Stranraer or 
Wigton, it is difficult to see the 
constitutional grounds on which 
this liberty should be refused, or 
the objection to permitting the 
member returned by the majority 
in the town of Ayr to make up his 
quota of voters by the friendly 
votes from Ayrshire, or from Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh. It is obvious 
that there is no limit to this power 
of voluntary grouping until it ex- 
hausts the whole area of England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland ; and that it 
affords a ready and practical means 
of giving to every town in the 
kingdom, large and small, its exact 
share in the representation, accord- 
ing to the intelligence of its elec- 
tors. The necessity of grouping 
together the smaller towns arises 
from the impossibility—and the in- 
justice if it were possible—of giving 
to a small town a political weight 
equal to that of a large city ; but if 
the grouping be compulsory, as it 
now is, it becomes in fact nothing 
- else but an arbitrary electoral dis- 
trict, in which all local develop- 
ments and combinations are sacri- 
ficed to a constrained union, for the 
mere purpose of electing represen- 
tatives, of people who are united 
for nothing else. 

Some persons have supposed 
that what is called ‘public spirit’ 
is the exclusive product or conse- 
quence of party strife, and not the 
result of enlightened intelligence ; 
and that where the majority can no 
longer overpower and extinguish 
the voices of the minority, there 
will be a want of public interest in 
the result. In answer it may be 
said, in the first place, that there is 
little probability that party efforts 
will cease, although they would 
probably be much restrained and 
ameliorated by other and balancing 
considerations. A better judgment 
of the effect of the system in stimu- 
lating the public spirit, and excit- 
ing the interest of every locality in 
its own part of the national work, 
may be formed by a consideration 
of the prominent causes of indi- 
vidual and popular emotion. This 
subject has been fully treated in 
the late work of Mr. Bain.* He 
considers contests, first, as they 
affect the actors or persons imme- 
diately engaged ; and secondly, as 
they affect the spectators :— 

Contests (he observes) present the situ- 
ation of suspense and pleasurable engross- 
ment in considerable force. . . The 
games of the field and the green combine 
skill with strength, and are to that ex- 
tent more mental in their character. In 
the operations of the intellect, combats 
may spring up, as in disputation, con- 


* The Emotions and the Will, page 190, et seq. 
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troversy, or pleading before an assembly. 
. . » The intellectual Greeks introduced 
the contests of wit into the programme of 
their banquets. . . . It is to be noted in 
connexion with the emotion of pursuit, 
that in proportion as the end is clearly 
foreseen, the interest of suspense dies 
away. The contest of a strong man with 
a weak has no exciting interest.- The 
extended occupations of life afford scope 
for the interest of pursuit, even without 
this being their principal design. The 
business of war notoriously contains this 
element. The end is exciting, and yet 
uncertain; a series of actions brings it 
nearer step by step, sustaining the atten- 
tion to the very close. The desires of 
each human being engage him or her in 
action for attaining those objects, and in- 
volve also, toa more or less degree, the 
attention and suspense towards the ap- 
proaching end. 


The author follows this most in- 
teresting train of thought through 
the sympathetic relations—the gra- 
tification of the affections—where, 
‘as in other cases, the requisite is 
some object of strong emotion, 
capable of being sustained in the 
idea, and in the way of being ac- 
tually realized.’ 


We pass now to the position of the 
spectator of achase. . . . We are capable 
of entering into the situation of the 
actors, and of becoming invested for the 
time with their mode of excitement, and 
in this way we carve out a gratification 
for ourselves. The case follows the usual 
laws of sympathy, one of which is that 
we are most ready to assume, through 
outward contagion, the states belonging 
to our own individuality. The ambitious 
man is easily excited by the spectacle of 
a fellow-man struggling to rise to power; 
the sportsman looks on with suspense 
while his companion is aiming a difficult 
shot. . . . Horse-racing brings out all 
the features of a begun and completed 
pursuit, and stands as such to every indi- 
vidual of the assembled throng. ... A 
lawsuit, a contested election, a debate, 
the decision of a public assembly, a con- 
troversy between opposing parties, arouse 
the attention both of those concerned in 
the result, and of the lovers of plot-ex- 
citement. .... We may follow with 
excited gaze the operations of another 
man’s industry, and view with breathless 
anxiety the approaching completion of 
some great design, the success of an 
enterprise, or the discovery of a truth. 


London. 1859. 
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So far from the excitement— 
whether it be called public spirit, 
or by what other name—being less 
than it now is, it will in all proba- 
bility be much greater. The com- 
parative interest inspired by an 
election where there is a free choice 
of candidates, and one where the 
choice is restricted to the two or 
three who may have obtained in- 
troductions to the borough, may 
be likened to the difference felt in 
observing a match between ‘a pair 
of competitors and a contest in 
which a challenge is thrown to the 
world ; a competition in which, 
moreover, the voters are all actors 
as well as spectators, from having 
nominated competitors in whom 
they feel aaa interest. 

Passing from these aspects of the 
operation of a free electoral sys- 
tem, which show that every indivi- 
dual voter might bring to the 
discharge of his electoral duties all 
the knowledge and patriotic zeal 
which he possesses, and in which 
duties, therefore, no conscientious 
man could be negligent, and that 
every borough and county would 
have its special representatives, 
chosen by its own majorities, with 
whom no other electors could inter- 
fere, we will proceed to contrast the 
distribution or relative measure of 
the representation of the several 
towns and counties of the kingdom, 
and of the several classes and inte- 
rests which they contain under the 
present system, and under that 
which is proposed. 

M. Guizot has pointed out the 
opposite errors of the historical and 
the philosophical theorists on re- 
presentative government; the for- 
mer relying upon the things which 
exist, as if their mere existence 
were sufficient to justify them, and 
the latter disregarding the present 
state of things, and referring every 
question to some imaginary first 
principle. 


L’école philosophique (he says) au lieu 
de s’appliquer 4 découvrir les vrais droits 
qui correspondent au diverses relations 
sociales, construit arbitrairement les droits 
en prétendant les déduire du principe 
général et primitif du droit; tentative 
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complétement anti-philosophique.—//is- 
toire du Gouvernement Répresentatif de 
Guizot, p. 288. 

Of the historical school he says— 

Quand elle entreprend de légitimer les 
faits par les faits, quand elle refuse de leur 
appliquer 4 tous l’invariable loi de la 
justice et du droit rationnel, elle aban- 
donne tout principe ; elle tombe dans une 
sorte de fatalisme absurde et honteux ; 
elle déshérite Phomme et la société de ce 
quil y & de plus pur dans leur nature, 
de plus légitime dans leurs prétentions, 
de plus noble dans leurs espérances.-—Jd. 
Pp. 293, 294. 

Viewing the subject in the light of 
history, the idea of proportioning 
thenumber of representatives to the 
population of the localities sending 
them—‘this idea,’ observes Thierry, 
‘which appears so simple to us, 
according to our modern opinions 
on the nature and object of na- 
tional representation, could not 
present itself to the minds, either 
of the kings who first assembled 
the deputies of the English cities, 
or of the inhabitants of those cities, 
The deputies of early times, pro- 
perly speaking, played no other 
part than that of diplomatic agents 
entrusted with a pecuniary nego- 
tiation. Their number was unim- 
portant to the two contracting 
parties ; and if on one side there 
existed a tendency to demand a 
larger number of representatives, 
it was on the side of the king 
rather than on that of the cities, 
which complained very much of 
the expense. This disposition 
changed only at a comparatively 
modern aah and when from the 
heart of the society formed of the 
mixture of the two races theoretic: 
opinions arose on the rights of 
citizens and the source of govern- 
ment,’* 

The comparatively small number 
of the boroughs in the earlier times, 
and the subjection then of many 
of the towns to the same personal 
influences which affected the coun- 
ties, excluded the notion of any 
disparity between the relative 
weight possessed by the towns and 
the counties. Long after circum- 
stances had so changed that the 


* Historical Essays. 
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value of parliamentary majorities 
had come to be felt, the preponde- 
rance of the proprietary class, which 
possessed or controlled the ‘county 
suffrage, was preserved in the 
House by the influence of that 
class. in the boroughs. ‘ Authority,’ 
says Thierry, ‘then took the defence 
of old customs, and found an auxi- 
liary in habit.’ ‘In many places, 
political right resided in old walls, 
often in ruins, which had the 
power of communicating it to their 
proprietors, or where the situation 
of a city was changed, the privilege 
of naming members of parliament 
for it remained outside its new 
walls, attached to certain lands 
covered with its ancient remains. 
Great personages and rich men 
bought these lands, and the hovels 
that covered them; they named a 
deputy for it, and disposed of his 
vote in Parliament.’* During this 
period, all the tendencies of society 
were adverse to the recognition of 
enlarged political claims on behalf 
of the country inhabitants, or even 
of the provincialtowns. In a former 
article,t reference was made to the 
state of the roads and the diffi- 
culties of safe and convenient 
travelling, up to comparatively re- 
cent times. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, Bath, at 
the head of the English watering- 
places, was ‘a maze of only four or 
five hundred houses, crowded within 
an old wall in. the vicinity of the 
Avon ; and ‘ when the Court, soon 
after the Restoration,-visited Tun- 
bridge Wells, there was no town 
there; but within a mile of the 
spring, rustic cottages, somewhat 
cleaner and neater than the ordi- 
nary cottages of that time, were 
scattered over the heath. Some of 
these cabins were moveable, and 
were carried on sledges from one 
—_ of the common to another.’t 
n 1685, the arable and pasture 
lands were not supposed by the 
best political arithmeticians of that 
age to amount to much more than 
half the area of the kingdom. The 
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remainder was believed to consist 
of moor, forest, and fen ; and Lord 
Macaulay has computed the land 
enclosed, under acts passed since 
King George the Second came to 
the throne, to exceed ten thousand 
square miles, besides what has been 
fenced and tilled by the proprietors, 
which can. only be conjectured. 
Probably, he observes, ‘in little 
more than a century a fourth of 
England has been turned from a 
wild into a garden.’§ 

The entire population of England 
and Wales is calculated to have been 

5,466,572 in 1670 ; and that of Great 

ritain and the islands in the 
British seas has been computed to 
— been in 1751 no more than 

7,392,000. It was then that con- 
siderable progress began to be made 
in agriculture, and that the enter- 
prise of the Duke of Bridgewater 
and the ingenuity of Brindley were 
about to open those great channels 
of internal communication which 
have in our own day been perfected 
by the invention of Stephenson. 
In 1831, the population was 
16,261,183. In the following year, 
the Reform Bill was passed. 

The Reform Bill added to the 
counties 3o electoral divisions, and 
65 seats, increasing the constitu- 
encies from 52 to 82, and the mem- 
bers from 94 tor 59. It enfranchised 
several large towns, and disfran- 
chised many small ones, and created 
also many of those electoral dis- 
tricts, of which there is so much, 
not unreasonable, dread. It added 
to one ancient borough ten. sur- 
rounding parishes, and two hamlets; 
to another eleven parishes ; to an- 
other thirteen and a chapelry ; to 
another seventeen parishes ; and so 
on through thirty or forty districts. 
Midhurst, from ‘a borough of 650 
acres, was expanded to a district 
of 22,000 acres,|| and thus com- 
prises almost a county in itself.’ 

Some of the electoral districts 
were created by grouping certain 
sets of boroughs ; others by attach- 
ing a number of rural diien to 








— Pp. 199. 
1b. 


. § 
I Bewdley, Buckingham, Droitwich, Eye, Shaftesbury, Stroud, Wilton, Wood- 


stock, &c., are districts of this kind. 
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certain small boroughs ; others by 
drawing boundary lines in various 
directions across the metropolis. 
The indifference to any principle 
in this arrangement certainly 
shows that the. Parliament did 
not regard any arbitrary apportion- 
ment between town or country, or 
between one part of the country 
and another, as of the essence of 
the constitution. The conclusion 
would rather be, that the desire 

was to approximate as nearly as the 
antagonistic influences of persons 
and parties would permit, to a just 
and equal distribution. 

The number of towns wholly 
left out of these arrangements, and 
remaining entirely unrepresented, 
except in so far as their population 
may go to swell the constituencies 
of the counties and impair their 
rural character, far exceeds what 
is probably imagined by any one 
who has not examined the subject. 
In 1851, the population had in- 
creased to 21,185,000. The census 
shows that there were even then 
580 cities and market towns in 

ngland and Wales, of which only 
248 are Parliamentary boroughs, 
leaving 332 towns, with an average 
population of 4675 persons without 
representatives, Such has been our 
poverty of thought, our weakness 
of contrivance, or our want of 
capacity for dealing with the new 
conditions and exigencies of so- 
ciety, that in all our plans of Re- 
form no one seems to have even 
thought of grappling with this 
monstrous evil and injustice. Of 
the measures the widest from each 
other which have been proposed 
by statesmen for legislative adop- 
tion, one of them reduces the num- 
ber of unrepresented towns by no 
more than seven, still leaving 325 
unrepresented ; and the scheme the 
most opposed to this, proposes to 
increase the number of unrepre- 
sented towns to 383, by the process 
of disfranchisement. 

The local as well as the national 
evils resulting from the partial re- 
presentation “and consequent in- 
equality of political action are in- 
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calculable. Our costly and tor- 
tuous railway system is in no 
slight degree attributable .o the 
undue pressure of represented 
towns, and the encouragement their 
exclusive privileges afforded to 
attempts at securing narrow and 
eal advantages. Three hun- 
dred of the smaller towns on the 
one hand, and the Legislature on 
the other, are deprived of the bene- 
fit of the action and reaction which 
constitutes the wholesome pulsa- 
tion of political life; and to the 
same extent there is a stagnation 
in the locality and a public indif- 
ference to local improvement and 
the growth of beneficial institu- 
tions. The squalid and neglected 
condition of many of the smaller 
country towns illustrates the truth 
of what was many years ago ob- 
served by Lord John Russell— 

That all parts of the country and all 
classes of the pecple ought to have a share 
in elections. If this is not the case, the 
excluded part or class of the nation will 
become of no importance in the eyes of 
the rest ;—its favour will never be courted 
in the country, and its interests will never 
be vigilantly guarded in the legislature.* 


Education appears to be mate- 
rially affected by the prospect of 
competition for publicemployment ; 
and if it be chiefly opened to 
the nominees of members, the youth 
of these towns have small chance 
of participation in the movement. 
There are, moreover, at this time, 
109,000 persons employed by the 
railway companies, of whom about 
80,000 are managers, superinten- 
dents, station-masters, clerks, en- 
gineers, and skilled workmen of 
various kinds,t and as the directors 
of these companies form a large 
class of Parliamentary candidates, 
it is tolerably clear that the inha- 
bitants of the unrepresented towns 
will also be excluded from this 
field of employment. Without, how- 
ever, reckoning these consequences 
of comparatively inferior moment, 
it may be confidently insisted that 
if there be in the exercise of the 
electoral franchise any source from 
which moral good can flow, any 


* Essay on the Constitution, p. 338, 2nd edition, 1823. 
+ Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxii. p. 274. 
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root of personal dignity, any seed 
for the growth of intellect, any as- 
sertion of true manly independence 
of feeling, there is no principle of 
natural justice, of constitutional 
law, or of political expediency upon 
which the inhabitants of upwards 
of three hundred towns can be ex- 
cluded from the benefits which are 
given to the rest. 

No perfect statistics of the pre- 
sent state of the population will be 
obtained until the next census 
shall have been taken. The effect 
of railways in conveying to resi- 
dences in country districts vast 
numbers who would otherwise have 
formed a part of the town popula- 
tion, has within the last ten years 
been very great ; and for this rea- 
son calculations now framed on 
the basis of the census of 1851, will 
be extremely unfavourable to the 
counties. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to wait for another census to 
ascertain the enormous disparity of 
the present county representation, 
notwithstanding the addition made 
to it in 1832. The counties of 
England and Wales (exclusive of 


the 248 parliamentary boroughs), 
contained in 1851 a pene of 


ten millions and a half (10,488,930), 
and the assessment of the income- 
tax in those counties, in 1856-7, 
amounted to 116 millions ster- 
ling ;* the electors therein, on the 
registers in 1857-8, were 506,000,t 
and they are represented by 159 
members, or one member to every 
66,000 inhabitants, and to every 
£7 mee of annual income. 

The 248 represented boroughs in 
England and Wales, contained in 
1851 a population of seven mil- 
lions and a half (7,438,679), and 
the assessment of the income-tax 
in those boroughs in 1856-7, 
amounted to 92 millions sterling ; 
the electors sy on the regis- 
ters in 1856-7, were 436,000, and 
they are represented by 335 mem- 
bers, or one member to every 
22,000 inhabitants, and to every 
£280,000 of annual income. We 
have thus the astounding fact that 
the constitution, under which, until 
a few years ago, the landed aristo- 


* Id., vol. xxii. pp. 123-129. 
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cracy had a predominant influence, 
now, after a redistribution of poli- 
tical power, gives to every inhabi- 
tant of a borough a weight in the 
Government equal to three county 
inhabitants, and this without any 
reason beyond the accidental causes 
which have led to it. There is no- 
thing in the narrative of these 
causes to justify the perpetuation 
of such an anomaly. 

Approaching the question as one 
of political philosophy, we find 
every authority worth citing, op- 
posed to the abandonment of poli- 
tical power to populous towns, 
Sir E. B. Lytton cited the words of 
Mirabeau :— 


‘You have adopted from aristocracy the 
most dangerous of its elements, namely, 
the influence of money ; you have adopted 
from democracy the most fatal of its pro- 
perties, namely, the influence of great 
towns over rural districts.’ And (he 
added, with undeniable truth) ‘ Mirabeau 
was right. Of all aristocracies, that of 
money is at once the most corrupting to 
popular virtue, and the most timid in 
defending institutions. Of all demo- 
cracies, that of great towns is most fickle 
in the choice of its favourites.’ —Hansard, 
vol. cliii. p. 554. 

Let (says Mr. Mill) the idea take hold 
of the more generous and cultivated 
minds, that the most serious danger to 
the future prospects of mankind is in the 
unbalanced influence of the commercial 
spirit—let the wiser and better hearted 
politicians and public teachers look upon 
it as their most pressing duty, to protect 
and strengthen whatever, in the heart of 
man, or in his outward life, can form a 
salutary check to the exclusive tendencies 
of that spirit—and we should not only 
have individual testimonies against it, in 
all the forms of genius, from those who 
have the privilege of speaking, not to 
their own age merely, but to all time; 
there would also gradually shape itself 
forth a national education, which, with- 
out overlooking any other of the requi- 
sites of human well-being, would be 
adapted to this purpose in particular.— 
Dissertations, &c., vol. ii. p. 73. 

Mr. Mill then adverts to the 
social support to opinions and sen- 
timents different from those of the 
mass, to be derived from the ele- 
ments of an agricultural class, a 
leisured class, and a learned class. 


+ Id., p. 104. 
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The natural tendencies of an agricul- 
tural class are in many respects the 
reverse of those of a manufacturing and 
commercial. In the first place, from 
their more scattered position and less 
exercised activity of mind, they have 
usually a greater willingness to look up 
to, and accept of, guidance. In the next 
place, they are the class who have local 
attachments, and it is astonishing how 
much of character depends upon this one 
circumstance, If the agricultural spirit 
is not felt in America as a counterpoise to 
the commercial, it is because American 
agriculturists have no local attachments ; 
they range from place to place, and are to 
all intents and purposes a commercial 
class. But in an old country, where the 
same family has long occupied the same 
land, the case will naturally be different. 
From attachment to places follows attach- 
ment to persons who are associated with 
those places. Though no longer the per- 
manent tie which it once was, the con- 
nexion between tenants and landlords is 
not one lightly broken off; one which 
both parties when they enter into it, desire 
and hope will be permanent. Again, 
with attachment to the place comes gene- 
rally attachment to the occupation ; a 
farmer seldom becomes anything but a 
farmer. The rage of money-getting can 
scarcely, in agricultural occupations, reach 
any dangerous height ; except where bad 
laws have aggravated the natural fluctua- 
tion of price, there is little room for gam- 
bling ; the rewards of industry and skill 
are sure but moderate ; an agriculturist 
can rarely make a large fortune. A 
manufacturer or merchant, unless he can 
outstrip others, knows that others will 
outstrip him, and ruin him; while, in the 
irksome drudgery to which he subjects 
himself as a means, there is nothing 
agreeable to dwell on except the ulti« 
mate end. But agriculture is in itself an 
interesting occupation which few wish to 
retire from, and which men of property 
and education often pursue merely for 
their amusement. Men so occupied are 
satisfied with less gain, and are less im- 
patient to realize it. Our town popula- 
tion it has long been remarked, is be- 
coming almost as mobile and uneasy as 
the American. It ought not to be so with 
our agriculturists ; they ought to be the 
counterbalancing element in our national 
character ; they should represent the 
type opposite to the commercial—that of 
moderate wishes, tranquil tastes, cultiva- 
tion of the excitements and enjoyments 
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near at hand, and compatible with their 
existing position. — Mill, Dissertations, 
&c., vol. ii. p. 75. 


The plan of representation advo- 
cated in these pages accomplishes 
the object of giving to the rural 
districts the exact weight to which 
they are entitled. The followin 
calculations relate to England an 
Wales, of which the electoral sta- 
tistics have been more carefully 
compiled, and are at hand.* 

I. If the suffrage continue as at 
present, the number ‘of constitu- 
encies which the counties would 
furnish, according to the proposed 
plan, would be 269, and the number 
which the boroughs would furnish 
would be 231. 

The plan contemplates that 332 
market-towns, at present unrepre- 
sented, shall be enfranchised. The 
electors in these new boroughs, at 
present reckoned with the county 
population, must therefore be with- 
drawn, and with them the propor- 
tionate number of members who, 
by this alteration, become members 
for boroughs. The proportionate 
number of members may be taken 
as 74, which, added to the borough 
members, and deducted from the 
counties, make 305 members for 
p80 boroughs, and 195 members 
or the exclusively rural districts, 
consisting of the small towns with- 
out markets, the villages, and 
detached dwellings, 

II. If the suffrage be extended 
to all dwellings of £6 annual value, 
it has been calculated that the 
county electors would be increased 
to go0,000, and the borough elec- 
tors to 600,000. The consequence 
would be that the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales would furnish, 
according to the proposed plan, 
about 300, and the enue about 
200 constituencies ; and after modi- 
fying this result, upon the former 
supposition of an enfranchisement 
of 332 new boroughs—which, upon 
the footing of the extended suffrage, 
may be taken as equivalent to 83 
members—the county constituen- 
cies would amount to about 217, 


* See Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxii. 
+ Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxii. pp. 116, 118, 128. 
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and the borough constituencies, in 
580 boroughs, would be about 283. 

It is obvious that those who 
desire to give or to preserve to 
the agricultural class its due poli- 
tical weight—when the county 
constituencies are undergoing great- 
changes by the migration from the 
towns, and numbers aré gradually 
pressing upon and reducing to 
minorities, and thus to impotence, 
the purely agricultural element— 
should seek for the rural consti- 
tuencies such a new organization as 
shall secure its share of power. An 
organization which not only does 
this, but also adds to that element 
in the counties, the support of 
the electors of like sympathies 
in the boroughs, will have done 
all that can be done, and all that 
ought to be done, to preserve the 
due balance of the two forces, the 
ene and the progressive. 

ris would be a wise as well as a 
safe and practicable mode of deal- 
ing with the question. Under an 


able Minister the populous city and 
the retired hamlet may learn that 
their interests are not conflicting, 
and may cordially unite in the 
service of their common country ; 


but no trick of rhetoric will per- 
suade a thousand men in the north 
that the interests of that country 
are less safe in their keeping, than 
in that of a hundred in the south, 
however it may succeed in prolong- 
ing their jealousies of one another. 
In the debate on Mr. Disraeli’s Bill, 
of all the representatives of the pro- 
prietary class only one or two gentle- 
men seem to have conceived the 
bold and manly policy of demand- 
ing for their country neighbours, 
of all classes, the same measure of 
political justice which was to be 
conceded to the boroughs; and 
even they did not carry the claim 
to its proper and legitimate con- 
clusion—a like measure of repre- 
sentation, Lord Stanley alone, in 
his arguments for the equal fran- 
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chise, pointed to the strength 
which it would add to the claim 
of the counties for a larger repre- 
sentation.* 

The varied character of the 
county populations at the present 
day makes their representation in 
one heterogeneous mass an impos- 
sibility. The county electors 
should be able to form such 
combinations amongst themselves 
as shall be suitable to their views 
and opinions. The true repre- 
sentation of the West Riding and 
of South Lancashire will in no 
respect be improved by their ad- 
ditional members so long as 20,000 
electors, or nearly half of two con- 
stituencies, are, as now, utterly 
overpowered and extinguished.t 
Perhaps among the  considera- 
tions which operate to render some 
persons less inclined to a measure 
equally just to all localities, there 
is a sort of insane fear of the ap- 
plication of such a rule to the 
metropolitan constituencies, and a 
superstitious apprehension of the 
danger of numbers. What could 
be expected from binding com- 
pulsorily together huge masses of 
the people without any sentiment 
in common, and amongst whom, as 
in other capitals, will be found 
multitudes without any guide or 
any guiding principle? But let it 
be remembered that the metropolis 
is the home, part of the year, of 
nearly all the leisured and learned 
classes, as well as of the possessors 
of every form of material wealth. 
It is the permanent abode of much 
of what 1s great in literature and 
in art; it is the seat of government, 
the heart of commerce, and the 
arena or the battle-field of the 
science and intellect of the empire. 
An equal distribution of electoral 
privileges, which would give the 
counties as well as the boroughs 
their due—to Devonshire nine con- 
stituencies, to Cheshire eight, to 
Liverpool nine, and to Glasgow 


* Hansard, vol. cliii. p. 416. 

+ An immense step in the way of a just and rational system would be gained 
if, in the bill now before Parliament, a clause were introduced to the effect ‘that 
whatever be the number of members which any county, city, or borough may return, 
no elector in any constituency shall vote for more than one member.’ See on this 
point the Economist, March 17th, 1860, p, 277. 
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eight—would necessarily enable the 
metropolis to form about sixty- 
four.* The free organization of 
intellect of the metropolis, extend- 
ing its connexions to all the seats 
of learning and all the professions, 
would afford that security that the 
Parliament shall not be without 
statesmen, which political leaders 
vainly hope to attain through the 

ignorance, the indifference, the cor- 
ruption, or the subserviency of the 

majorities in a few small boroughs. 

The unfettered operation of the in- 

tellect of all ranks affords what 

Mr. Gladstone describes as the 


’ Wise constitutional provisions for open- 
ing and holding open to the great interests 
of a country a way into the places of 
authority and public counsel. Where 
there is a real unity, a profound and 
energetic national life, it absolutely re- 
quires as a precondition this facility of 
circulation, this reciprocating influence 
between the members and the heart. 
Without this the State may be a fabric, 
but is not a growth; it may be elaborated 
by art, but the deeper wisdom of Nature 
and Providence disowns it.—TZhe State, 
&c., vol. i. p. 282. 


The dread of ‘ numbers,’ the fear 
of any system of which the basis is 
‘numerical,’ is in those who enter- 
tain it a great impediment to sound 
reasoning on this subject. They 
should remember that hey are now 
exposed to the dominion of num- 
bers in its most dangerous form. 
The minorities are vanquished in 
detail in locality after locality, and 
are thus deprived of the power of 
collecting and concentrating their 
forces, according to their actual 
strength in the representative body. 
It is by numbers that the nation 
will be governed, and_ political 
leaders must win them by the at- 
tractions addressed to their higher 
nature or by the temptations offered 
to their- lower. The ties which 
connect. them to their rulers must 
be those of a generous attachment 
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or of amercenary compact. So long 
as the conditions which in parlia- 
mentary elections give an over- 
whelming power to wealth are ad- 
hered to, it would seem to indicate 
that the choice is deliberately made, 
and that those who wield the power 
of the State, having no faith in 
moral and intellectual power or 
progress, resolve to govern through 
the influence of money. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, 
of the measures of Reform from 
time to time proposed to Parlia- 
ment, that none es been more 
than Mr. Gladstone has described 
a solution of a different political 
question to be—‘one particular 
mode of constructing the social 
equation, adapted perhaps to one 

articular stage of the progress of 
reedom, but not distinguished b 
any inherent properties of trut 
from other modes which may be 
equally suitable to the preceding 
or iieulne stages ; the basis, 
therefore, of the work is narrow, 
and its applicability and use pro- 
seston restricted.” The most 
sanguine have only hoped for a 
temporary repose, and none but 
here and there an aged politician 
has been able to promise himself 
even the melancholy comfort, ‘there 
shall be peace in my days.’ But this 
scheme provides for all the changes. 
in the population, whether its pre- 
sent seats shall expand, or be trans- 
ferred tothe neighbourhood of ‘some 
now silent bay of the Hebrides, the 
wilds of Connemara, the shores of 
the German Ocean, or the banks of 
the Tees.’ Every other electoral ar- 
rangement hitherto proposed is 


built on a quicksand and must be 
disturbed by every considerable 
migration, whilst the present 


scheme has its hold on the popu- 
lation itself and is unaffected by 
the rolling of its waves. If it were 
adopted, a Reform Bill, in the sense 
in which we now understand it, 
would be called for no more. 


* This is in all cases the measure of capacity of electing members. The number 


vote, 


of members elected will depend on the effort and intelligence of those who actually 
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THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FAME OF POPE, HIS CONTEMPORARIES, AND HIS VILLA, 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. —TrEnnyson. 


Some South Sea broker from the city 
Will purchase me, the more’s the pity ; 


Lay all my fine plantations waste, 
To fit them to his vulgar taste. 
Chang’d for the worse in every part : 
My master Pope will break his heart. 


TR JOSHUA REYNOLDS re- 

lates that when he was a boy he 
went toa sale of pictures, and that 
shortly after he had entered there 
was a cry of ‘Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope!’ 
intheroom, when the company made 
way for Pope to pass, every one 
offering his hand in salutation, and 
that Sir Joshua himself contrived 
from where he stood behind to put 
out his hand under the arm of an- 
other person who was before him. 

As they made way for him in the 
picture gallery, so they make way 
for him now. Posterity calls be- 
fore it the wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign ; and when Mr. Pope enters, 
an avenue is opened, and he 


Swirt’s Pastoral Dialogue. 


marches up and receives the ap- 
plause of ee whom he sought to 
please as much as his contempo- 
raries. The others might as well 
not be there ; for we honour him not 
only for the fine qualities that 
belonged to Mr. Pope as an indivi- 
dual, but for those that belonged 
to him as one of the class of which 
he was a member. And this is well 
worthy to be thought on ; for it is 
a fact not belonging to Pope or the 
eighteenth century alone, but is 
ever the way in which posterity 
honours an age. One man stands 
forth the vicar of his contempo- 
raries to receive the praise or the 
blame they may have deserved. 


Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum : nec jam validis radicibus herens, 


Pondere fixa suo est :— 


At quamvis 


Tot circum silve firmo se robore tollant, 
Sola tamen colitur.—Lucan. 


Shakspeare, great as he is, bears 
away some honour which belongs 
not to him alone. His fame is a 
giant that in the contest has de- 
voured his fellows and increased 
himself with their bulk. In the 
time of Elizabeth, many great men 
courted the dramatic muse. Mas- 
singer, Ben Jonson, Fletcher—any 
one of them ought to share with 
Shakspeare great praise for the 
high perfection to which they had 
eee their art; but he who reads 
Shakspeare alone admires in him 
the merits both of the class and of 
the individuals. There is the same 
sort of observation to be made 


respecting our use of epithets, and 
the meaning we attach to them. 
We honour Lorenzo, because he 
was called by his countrymen The 
Magnificent ; and we find that he 
deserves that title unused among 
ourselves ; but then we must re- 
member it was the ordinary word 
of address among gentlemen in 
Florence. Lorenzo, in his speech 
in Machiavelli's history, begins, 
‘Eccelsi Signori e voi Magaijic 
cittadini.’ So we honour Lorenzo for 
being the most magnificent among 
magnificent citizens, And there «re 
representatives of the bad as well 
as the good. Poor Machiavelli! 
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was he worse than those he lived 
with? I should think any one who 
reads his noble exhortations to 
Lorenzo to deliver Florence from 
the foreigner, and who considers 
that he served the republic well 
and suffered torture for his love 
of liberty, will not.think so, But 
he stands out the cleverest of a 
clever, but unscrupulous age ; and 
therefore he must bear the blame, 
for he has laid down the maxims 
as a philosopher which the scoun- 
drels about him practised. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror takes posses- 
sion of our infant minds as a 
man of gigantic ambition, who did 
what no one else, in English history 
at least, ever did—made a great 
conquest. And this opinion, duly 
inculeated by the venerable histo- 
rianesses of the nursery, we often 
carry about with us in life; but the 
fact is that in that age every great 
man was a conqueror or conquisitor. 
If a man peaceably bought an 
estate, he was called the conquereur, 
from whom all title to that estate 
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was to be derived; and William, 
who obtained the estate of England 
for his family, no matter whether 
peaceably or not, was therefore the 
conquereur to all future holders of 
the English crown. So he gets the 
merit, such as it is, which belongs 
to all people of that acquiring age 
who acquired for themselves large 
estates, because he acquired or 
conquered the largest. Every one 
loathes the name of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon as a bribed judge and a 
base politician ; and if we regard 
only the unsullied ermine of this 
day, Bacon deserves all the hooting 
he gets; but if we remember that 
his was an age of corruption and 
baseness, we shall acknowledge 
that we dislike him not only for 
his own but for his contemporaries’ 
vices. He was the greatest man in 
an act of baseness. When we look 
back at past ages, we see only the 
centres of the systems; but they 
shine with the collective light of 
the whole constellation. So the 
sway that is held over us by 


The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns, 


is after all an instance of represen- 
tative government. 

If, gentle reader, I had been 
Pope’s footman, I should have been 
better able to write this chapter. 
You would be more obliged to me 
if I told you how Kneller looked 
when he dangled out of his carriage 
into Pope’s villa, and what sort of 
fellows Chesterfield and Berkeley, 
Bolingbroke and Warburton were 
as they sat round the little deal 
table in the grotto, while I helped 
them to the frugal fare of the poet, 
and handed round the one pint of 
wine among the five, than if I 
harangued you on the paintings, 
the letters, the philosophy, or the 
speeches of these worthies, What 
you want is a dishonest valet, 
whom you can bribe, and who will 
fling open the doors to you, and 
show you his master, not as he 
wished to be, but as he was. The 
vices of the great are their link to 
humanity, and literary men well 
know this, as they have a habit 
of dressing themselves up in their 
biographies to be heroes, and never 


speaking of themselves but in that 
capacity. Now ‘no man is a hero 
to his valet; and therefore pos- 
terity wishes to hear the gossip of 
literary menials, The result of it 
is that the biographies of eminent 
literary men are to be read most 
fully in the scandalous chronicle. 

I hardly like to say so, because it 
may have a prejudicial effect on the 
manners of those young gentlemen 
of fifteen who feel destined to 
astonish the world, but yet truth 
compels me to remark that most 
men of genius are odd and unusual 
in their ways and methods, A 
great man is a common man drawn 
out. Take a dullard, develop his 
faculties, make him peevish, teach 
him to rack his brains, and you 
would go as far as art can go to 
make a genius. Indeed there are 
persons who believe that genius is 
nothing but one sort of disordered 
intellect ; and there are others who 
fancy they shall pass for great wits 
by affecting a certain non-conform- 
ing mien in the common affairs of 
life. But the misfortunes of the 
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intellectual demigod are not always 
confined to his manners. To prove 
the imperfectibility of man, a fine 
brain is often cased in a bad out- 
side, as in nuts the best kernel is 
always in the thinnest shell. 
Byron was racked as by torture 
at the idea of his lameness to do 
something to make him remark- 
able in a better way than because 
he halted. Pope, being in stays, 
protuberant before and behind, so 
as to look like a spider, generally 
afflicted with a headache, born of a 
suspected race, incapable of any 
common profession, was goaded to 
bea poet. Every time he looked in 
a mirror, he was spurred to deliver 
himself from the scorn which the 
ill-nature of mankind fastened upon 


The libelled person and the pictured shape. 


That hump he wore, to those who 
could interpret him rightly, was 
the prophet of his destiny. Private 
misfortunes, if not private vices, 
are sometimes public benefits. 
Had Pope, Swift, and Byron been 
perfect and upright in body and 
mind, three more fine men ‘would 
have paced the Mall, three fewer 
authors would have graced our 
shelves. Many great men have 
taken a thoughtful turn because 
they had a sick childhood, and 
moped. in-doors over books while 
their brothers were playing in the 
fields, The Spartans had no authors, 
hardly a chronicler, no literature, 
no more than one poet, the asto- 
nished historians of Greece inform 
us. But why wonder at this? The 
explanation is perfectly simple. The 
Spartans destroyed all their weak 
and deformed children. They did 
not know that the sublime is often 
cased in the ridiculous. 

The greatest men in the Temple 
of Fame, like magnates at a dinner, 
have their own servants to wait on 
them. The plebeian herd have only 
the common menials. Every one 
knows that Johnson had the best 
attendant of any one; but Pope 
was not ill served in this particular, 
There was a gentleman of Eton and 
New College, named Spence, who, 
having a mind to be upon Mr. 
Pope’sestablishment,wroteand pub- 
lished an essay on Pope’s Odyssey 
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in 1726. This immediately gained 
him the friendship of the poet, 
whose life and conversation are 
portrayed to us in the collection 
of anecdotes left by Mr. Spence, 
To him Pope laid himself out for 
posterity. He took care to be 
vivacious and epigrammatic before 
Spence, and Spence took care to 
record that he was so. To be de- 
scribed so minutely is like living in 
a glass house, where posterity may 
look in as they pass through this 
transitory life, and where they may 
throw stones too. 

Another courtier at the court of 
Pope was Bishop Warburton, the 
able and conceited author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses. He in- 
troduced himself to Pope’s friend- 
ship by vindicating his Lssay on 
Man, and Pope left him his lite- 
rary legatee. They first met in 
1740 in Lord Radnor’s garden at 

wickenham, Dodsley, the book- 
seller, being there also. Warburton 
was made much of by Pope, and 
the Hon. Charles Yorke writes this 
year— 

Mr. Warburton declares he never spent 
a fortnight so agreeably anywhere as at 
Twickenham. He was presented to all 
Mr. Pope’s friends, who entertained him 
with singular civility, and received him 
with an engaging freedom. 

One evening, as they were loung- 
ing about the garden, Pope began 
to depreciate himself, saying that 
he thought in all sincerity he had 
been excelled in every part of writ- 
ing, and more particularly in in- 
vention. What was this but an- 
gling for a compliment? What 
sort of sequel would there have 
been if Warburton had said, ‘I 
quite agree with you, sir? Instead 
of that, however, like a true cour- 
tier, he begged to mention one 
thing in which Pope was unrivalled, 
the art of uniting wit to sublimity. 
‘Your wit gives a splendour and 
delicacy to your sublimity, and 
your sublimity gives a grace and 
pir to your wit.’ 

have probably said enough to 
bring you to my opinion, if you 
were not of it Lites that Pope 
was avery vain little creature; but, 
reader, if you will go with me in 
Pope’s chariot to Whitton, a hamlet 
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of Twickenham, and tell the coach- 
man to. stop at old Kneller Hall, 
we can introduce you to a greater 
amount of vanity than was ever 
ut together before in one mortal. 
Rr Godfrey Kneller bows us into 
his hall and up his staircase, 
painted by himself and Laguerre. 
Canvasses are strewed all about, 
with faces painted on them with 
inconceivable rapidity by our host, 
and waiting the attention of his 
assistants, who put in the back- 
grounds, taking care that their work 
should not afford a contrast dero- 
gatory to their master; or Sir 
Godfrey is justice of the peace, 
sentencing a village drunkard, and 
administering a rude equity or 
species of law, of which we say 
nothing except that it is unwritten, 
by assigning stray paupers to the 
richest parish, and refusing dis- 
traints upon those who had nothing 
but their furniture to pay them 
with, or hallooing out in his night- 
dress from the window to the con- 
stable, coming along with a prisoner, 
to go to the next pot-house and 
make it up; or he sits majestic at 
the head of a vestry, proud of an 
honour which I do not find that 
Pope or Bacon ever attained, that 
of being churchwarden of Twicken- 
ham.* The poet who draws lauda- 
tory pictures of great persons in 
verse (though with some sly flaws 
in them that the originals will 
not well detect), is welcome at 
the house of the painter to whom 
every one from Charles II. to 
George IL.’s time resorted to be 
flattered in oil. 

At which of Pope’s visits shall 
we accompany him? Not, I pray 
thee, at that which he paid Sir 
Godfrey as he lay on his death- 
bed, arranging his monument, feel- 
ing the grass already growing over 
him, and seeing posterity applaud- 
ing, lamenting, and refusing to be- 
lieve that his daubs scrambled up 
for lucre were by the same artist as 
the converted Chinese. He would not 
like, he said, to lie among the 
rascals at Westminster, a monu- 
ment there would be sufficient, 
and he begged Pope to write the 


Kneller Hall. 
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epitaph. A turn comes, the sweet 
vision of posthumous fame which 
he was enjoying by anticipation 
fades away; he grows restless at 
the thought of going. His friend 
—we may truly say in one sense 
his confessor—tells him he has 
been a very good man, and no 
doubt would go to a better place. 
‘Ah, my good friend, Mr. Pope,’ 
says the dying painter, whose eyes 
are too dim now to see posterity at 
its adorations, ‘I wish God would 
let me stay at Whitton.’ Poor fel- 
low! hehad earned his home hardly, 
and better deserved to enjoy it than 
many who may have lived there 
since. But King Death balances none 
of these considerations in his brain- 
less skull. No, let us rather be 
present in his day of health and 
_ and wit, when he handed 

ope round a room full of beauties 
he had painted, possibly insinuat- 
ing, in the absence of the fair 
originals, how much better his were 
than the works of nature; let us 
listen to the acid little bard when 
he said, ‘It is a pity, Sir Godfrey, 
that you had not Caen consulted 
at the creation.’ Let us help to 
fix the sting still deeper when Sir 
Godfrey, throwing his eyes strong 
upon Pope’s shoulders, answered, 
. Really, should have made some 
things better.’ 

Kneller was as vain of this hall 
of his, which he built in 1711, and 
as vulgarly vain of it, as any Jew- 
boy of his gold-pin. He was asked 
to furnish a portrait of himself to 
a foreign collection of autofactured 
portraits of painters. But hestuck 
in three pieces of finery which 
rendered it so disgusting that the 
collectors thought of removing it 
from their gallery—his gold-chain, 
his diamond-ring, and his hall at 
Whitton. In the collection of the 
—— of the members of the 

<it Kat Club, engraved in 1733, 


Kneller Hall is again the back- 
ground of Sir Godfrey’s portrait, 
In accordance with his wish he 
lies not among the rascals of West- 
minster, but among those of Twick- 
enham, He was buried November 


7th, 1723. Pope sent this epitaph 


* He was churchwarden in 1713. 
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for him to the Abbey, and declares 
it is the worst thing he ever wrote; 
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if Kneller can read it now, I think 
he is of a different opinion, 


Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master taught, 
Whose art was nature and whose pictures thought ; 
When now two ages he had snatch’d from fate 
Whate’er was beauteous and whate’er was great, 
Rest crown’d with princes’ honours, poets’ lays, 
Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise : 
Living, great nature fear’d he might outvye 

Her works, and dying, fears herself may die. 


A humbler muse than that which 
celebrates his cenotaph, addressed 
in 1722 a folio of verses ‘To Sir 
Godfrey Kneller at his country 


seat.’ It sets forth the uselessness 
of Kneller’s attempting to leave 
the fashionable world in these num- 
bers :— 


To Whitton’s shades and Hounslow’s airy plain, 
Thou, Kneller, tak’st thy summer flight in vain— 
In vain thy wish gives all thy rural hours 

To the fair villa and well order’d bowers ; 

To court the pencil, early at thy gates 

Ambition knocks, and fleeting beauty waits, 
Implores thy aid to make her own secure. 

The great, the fair, and (if ought nobler be, 
Ought more belovéd) the arts solicit thee. 


The most eminent of the Kneller 
school of artists were Jervas, 


Hudson, and Richardson ; of these 
the first two were residents at 
Twickenham. Jervas taught Pope 
painting, and owed his reputation 
more to that tutorship, and to the 
praises of Steele in the 7'atler, than 


to his own merits. 

tichardson was also a friend of 
rape, and was summoned to his 
villa in 1733 to take a portrait of 
the poet’s mother, who was then 
lying dead at Twickenham, Hud- 
son was teacher of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and a pupil and son-in- 
law of Richardson. His home 
stood close to Pope's, on the site 
afterwards built on by Lady Howe. 
He died in it in 1779, at the age of 
seventy-eight, having long lived on 
the fortune he acquired by enjoying, 
after Richardson’s death, a mono- 
poly of portrait painting in England, 

When we say that there was a 
Secretary of State who was a friend 
to poets and artists, it is unneces- 
sary to add that poets and artists 
were friends to him; for when 
society was first framed, a law 
would seem to have been imposed 
on the votaries of the Muses which 
bade them conceive in sorrow, and 
look to the politician, as Eve was 
told to look to Adam, We have 
often heard of ministers who have 


scorned the Muses; we have not 
heard of the poet who rejected the 
favour of the politician. James 
Craggs the younger, whom Wal- 
pole calls ‘a showy vapoury man,’ 
was the son of James Craggs, Post- 
master-General. He pushed for- 
ward by his merits alone, as Swift 
would have it, proving the want of 
skill in the education of the nobility 
of the time, when Craggs, a new 
unlettered man, rose above them ; 
or, as Horace Walpole prefers, he 
was brought forward by the Minis- 
ters as a good opponent of Sir 
Robert. It is certain that he was 
in great favour with the Whig 
literati of the day—Steele, Tickell, 
and Addison. He succeeded the 
latter as Secretary of State in 1720, 
and in that year gave a banquet to 
the Foreign Ministers at Twicken- 
ham, He lived in the house at the 
end of King-street, which was still 
standing at the beginning of this 
century on the site of the coach- 
maker's-shop, A great intimacy 
arose between him and Kneller and 
Pope. The one painted him, the 
other sanghim. But no ornament 
can disguise him, He and _ his 
father (once footman to the Duchess 
of Cleveland) were two of the chief 
wreckers in the South Seas, The 
elder Craggs died conveniently—it 
is believed by chemical aid—the 
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day before, his delinquencies were 
to be exposed in St. Stephen’s. The 
younger Craggs, in Pebruary, 1721, 
called at the gate of Lady March ; 
the porter told him she was ill of 
the small-pox ; Craggs went home 
and died of it. 

Here we may congratulate our- 
selves that, happily distant, we can 
read the private history of the 
eighteenth century uncontami- 
nated. Will any one be made a 
rogue because he is told that two 
notions of the mind—Craggs senior 
and Craggs junior, the latter high 
in the counsels of his Sovereign— 
managed the South Sea schemes 
more to their own advantage than 
to their country’s glory? It is 


Mr. Secretary Cragqs, 
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only from the living, who, if not 
made, will be examples, that we 
dread public demoralization. As 
there is honour among thieves, so 
I maintain, contrary to the moral 
physiologists, who preach that evil 
can propagate only its kind, that 
sometimes a good use is made of 
embezzled funds. Craggs would 
have nobly misapplied some of the 
secret service money to the main- 
tenance of that son of the Pariahs, 
Alexander of Twickenham. Pope 
declined it, buying the boast of 
independence at the price of £300 
a-year. 

Pope thus recorded his death in 
the poetical obituary in West- 
minster Abbey :— 


Jacobus Craggs, Regni Magne Britannice a secretis et consiliis sanctioribus 
Principis pariter ac populi amor et delicie vixit titulis et invidia major annos, heu 


paucos xxxv, Ob. Feb, xiv. mpccxx1. 


Statesman, yet friend of Truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear! 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend, 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 

Prais’d, wept, and honour’d by the Muse he lov’d. 


Johnson objects to this epitaph, 
that it is in twolanguages, Ihave 
no fault to find with it, except that 
it is not in the language that Truth 
speaks. This was Pope's‘ Hudson’s 
Statue.’ 

Craggs was dead before those 
bright assemblages were formed at 
Pope’s villa to meet the great Dean 
of St. Patrick’s at the time when 
he—we were going to say flourished, 
but that word will not do ; we may 
say that Pericles, or Cicero, or Addi- 
son, or even Pope flourished, but 
Swift was an ill-looking, blighted 
pont, that ran up high, it is true, 

ut diffused as much poison as 


fragrance, He was always sour, and 
never enjoyed any of the beauties 


of creation. How he would have 
admired them if only he had made 
them! Lord of the sapient crowd 
sat Pope at his little deal table, in 
the chair of the scorners, always in 
mental as well as bodily buckram, 
afraid lest the host should disgrace 
the poet. Poor Pope, he could no 
more unbend his mind than his 
body, lest both should collapse into 
nothing. He fell asleep unless the 


conversation was epigrammatic, 
and always managed to turn the 
conversation so as to lead naturally 
to some bon-mot he had in store. 
I will close my scattered remarks 
on Pope, as the host of the literary 
aristocracy of his age, with some 
apt observations of a reviewer of 
Spence’s anecdotes. 


The style both of poetry and prose was 
grown classical and courtly. It seemed 
as if the Muses had deserted Mount 
Parnassus for Windsor Forest and Hamp- 
ton Court, had thence slipped down to their 
favourite villa at Twickenham, and had 
turned aside again at Whitehall stairs, 
only stopping on this side Temple-bar, with 
atrain of wit, beauty, fashion, rank, and 
learning following them, with lords of the 
bed-chamber for their gentlemen ushers, 
and peeresses of the realm for their maids 
of honour. Pope was one of those who 
was admitted into the centre of this 
circle, and who received and gave new 
lustre to it. He was the poet laureate 
of polished life. His most graceful verses 
were laid on the toilette of beauty ; his 
most beautiful compositions were offered 
up on the altar of friendship. The list 
of his friends and favourites includes 
almost all that was distinguished in his 
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day. To sound their praises we need 
only name those whom Gay summoned to 
welcome Pope’s return to shore after his 
Grecian voyage * * * And is there 
not a charm in all these names that still 
rises like a steam of rich distilled per- 
fumes over the places that they knew and 
loved—a sound that must for ever echo 
on the banks of the Thames, while learn- 
ing, genius, and eloquence continue to be 
honoured, that call up a throng of lovely 
mortal faces, and of bright immortal 
heads to hover round us as we loiter in 
the shades of Twickenham, or muse over 
the pages in which all their glories are 
enshrined ? 

And yet Pope could never be 
one of the gay or the happy. You 
have sometimes seen in the corner 
of some splendid ball-room, a pale 
and haggard countenance looming 
from behind the dancing ranks, 
Constant to his corner, leaning one 
side against the wall and the other 
on his crutch, the large-headed full- 
eyed victim of scrofula stands like 
the Egyptian skeleton, a memento, 
if not of death, of disease, All 
combine to show him courtesy, 
nay, even homage ; the most beau- 
tiful of the dancers speaks soft say- 
ings, and breathes kind questions 
as she passes him, the haughtiest 
of the cavaliers takes his thin hand 
with a cordial pressure, some one 
is ever trying to soothe and to en- 
courage him; he is not alone a 
moment, they hang upon his words, 
and all the wit that circulates that 
night is his, and yet amid it all he 
feels a stranger to that company ; 
though unconscious of a particle of 
envy or of malice, he sees every 
defect, he feels imagined slights, 
he takes unjustified antipathies, 
and the music which makes the 
step of others bound and their 
hearts more light, falls with a dee 
melancholy upon his soul. Suc 
was Pope amid the gaiety and the 
fashion that surrounded him. His 
thoughts and feelings were those 
of the cripple in the ball-room. 
Had he been more merry, had he 
been less melancholy, he would not 
have been so great. 

Pope died on the 30th May, 
1744. From that moment, though 
he became not a divinity, his villa 
became a shrine. The pilgrims 
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came by boat, by carriage, and by 
cart, and every one carried away, 
not a relic, but a name. 

For it was because this shrine 
was called Pope’s villa, that every 
‘cottage ornée, and a good many 
cottages that are not ornée, have 
since that time been dubbed villas 
on their door-posts. 

Whoever delights in the art of 
philology may be interested in 
tracing the mutations of meaning 
in the word ‘ villa.” At first it 
would appear to have denoted a 
large farm-house with extensive 
outbuildings and appurtenances, 
suitable to preserve the produce of 
the surrounding lands. These and 
the labourers’ cottages around 
would form what we term a village, 
but the Romans did not scruple to 
apply to the whole rustic commu- 
nity the word villa. When it be- 
came fashionable for opulent 
citizens to retreat in midsummer 
to rural domains at Baiz and 
Tivoli, each called his aggregate 
of halls, porches, baths, balconies, 
and vestibules, a villa. The villa 
ruralis or villagium of monkish 
Latin, was any collection of build- 
ings and lands not entitled to the 
honourable designation of a town. 
In 948 a.p., all Twickenham was 
a villa, and the inhabitants of such 
places were ‘ villains.’ When towns 
increased in size the manorless 
wealthy sought in their country 
villa a still larger mansion than 
they possessed in town, and in addi- 
tion surrounded by many a broad 
acre. Such a villa was Twicken- 
ham-park, At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the suburban 
residence of any gentleman who 
wore a sword, could by the altered 
phraseology of the age lay legiti- 
mate clajm to the title of villa. A 
villa now is usually a domain of 
twenty feet frontage by one hun- 
dred deep. The old rule for multi- 
plication by division, invented by 
that subtlest of arithmeticians, Her- 
cules, when he decapitated the 
Hydra, is as true as ever. Take an 
old villa, for example, Twickenham- 
park, cut it up into as many pieces 
as you like — each springs up 3 
villa, 
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First in a place by nature close, they build 

A narrow flooring, gutter’d, wall’d, and tiled. 

In this four windows are contriv’d, that strike 

To the four winds opposed, their beams oblique.—Drypen. 


The age of handsome villas has 
always been the age of national 
splendour, and by no chance co- 
incidence. In feudal times the 
wealthy are manorial lords, and 
have their castles and manors, or 
their squire’s house. As the trading 
commons rise to wealth they begin 
with large town-houses, and by 
degrees seeking the country when 
retired from business, or wlien able 
to quit it with the shades of even- 
ing, they build those luxurious 
villas which have been found 
always in the vicinity of the great 
commercial capitals of the world. 
The noble follows the fashion, and 
often deserts the prim family man- 
sion for the more gay villa. The 
cunning artisans of an older world 
that now lives only in story, built 
gorgeous villas for the masters of 
the pyramids, with gardens sloping 
down to the banks where Nile the 
fertilizer rippled among the whis- 
perings of those tall literary bull- 
rushes. In old Carthage, queen 


of commerce and of the ocean, 


there was a coast studded with the 
villa-homes of the wealthy and 
the beautiful, which they allowed 
no stranger ever to approach, lest 


itssplendour and its richness should 
tempt the cupidity of the spoiler. 
Who knows not Baiz and Tivoli, 
and all the white villas that shone 
along the banks of Tiber? The villa 
of Lorenzo is of all magnificent 
Florence the building whose me- 
mory will live longest among future 
ages. And that there may be no- 
thing in this world without a cari- 
cature of it, the coarse Dutchman 
has his square patch of rurality 
bounded by four stagnant canals 
with a lie box ten feet square 
inscribed with ‘My Delight, or 
‘Sweet Solitude,’ in large gilt tin 
letters on the front, to which he 
retires from behind the counter 
from Saturday to Monday, to enjoy 
what Mrs. Gamp calls ‘the greenery.’ 
The faithful gardener of the Poet, 
J. Serle, published in 1145 a plan 
of his garden as it was left at the 
time of hisdeath. Thisis valuable, 
for shortly after Pope’s death, Sir 
William Stanhope, louthar to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, bought his 
villa; he built the wings which 
usually figure in the engravings, and 
added an unconsecrated patch of 
four acres to the poetic groves, 
Lord Nugent thought fit to say— 


The humble roof, the garden’s scanty line, 

Ill suit the genius of a bard divine ; 

But Fancy now displays a fairer scope, 

And Stanhope’s plans unfold the soul of Pope. 


Horace Walpole bewailed more 
ustly to Sir Horace Mann, in 
1760 :— 

I must tell you a private woe that has 
happened to me in my neighbourhood. 
Sir William Stanhope bought Pope’s 
house and garden. ‘The former was so 
small and bad, one could not avoid par- 
doning his hollowing out that fragment 
of the rock of Parnassus into habitable 
chambers; but would you believe it, he 
has cut down the sacred groves them- 
selves? In short, it was a little bit of 
ground of five acres, enclosed with three 
lanes, and seeing nothing. Pope had 
twisted and twirled, and rhymed and 
harmonized this, till it appeared two or 
three sweet little lawns opening and 
opening beyond one another, and the 


whole surrounded with thick impenetrable 
woods. Sir William, by advice of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Ellis, has hacked and 
hewed these groves, wriggled a winding 
gravel walk through them with an edging 
of shrubs, in what they call modern taste, 
and in short desired the three lanes to 
walk in again—and now is forced to shut 
them out again by a wall, for there was 
not a Muse could walk there but she was 
spied by every country fellow that went 
by with a pipe in his mouth. 


But the spell was not broken. 
For more than half a century after 
Pope’s death he was thought to be 
indisputably the first poet in the 
world, and his villa received a 
greater amount of adoration than 
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has probably been enjoyed by any 
other classical site in England, ex- 
cept Shakspeare’s house. It would 
be impossible to present here any 
respectable fraction of the poems 
an rhapsodical prose which have 
commemorated visits to this spot ; 
but suppose that every day since 
the commencement of the bard’s 
last illness I have been stationed 
on the bank for your pleasure, 
reader, with note-book and pencil, 
to record these in transitu effusions, 
and that those few which I offer 
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you now are selected as the best 
illustrations of the history of a 
poet’s shrine in England. 

The poet is dying slowly, and 
writing deliriously to prove the 
immortality of the soul. Miss Blount 
paces the lawn, anxious that he 
should prove the mortality of the 
body ;* my Lord Bolingbroke sits 
by his pillow, consoling with philo- 
sophy ; my Lord Marchmont is 
gentleman of the bedchamber ; an- 
other poet, the singer of the 
Seasons, comes sailing up— 


To where the silver Thames first rural grows, 
There let the feasted eye unwearied stray : 
Luxurious there, rove through the pendant woods, 
That nodding hang o’er Harrington’s retreat; 

And sloping thence to Ham’s embow’ring walks ;— 
Here let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 
Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 

In Twit’nam's bow’rs, and for their Pope implore 


The healing God. 

The Muses pray in vain ;+ their 
house becomes a house of mourn- 
ing. Sir C. H. Williams, a courtly 
maker of grim bon-mots, shrinks 
on one side of his boat as he glides 
down with the tide, and pointing 
to the villa where the bard lies 


dead in his shroud, cries in the 
words of Falstaff, ‘I am afraid of 
the gunpowder Percy, though he be 
dead.’ 

‘I saw the sable barge,’ says Mr. 
Thomson, in ‘Lines on Pope, 
written soon after his death— 


I saw the sable barge, along his Thames 
In slow solemnity beating the tide, 


Convey his sacred dust ! 


Its swans expir'd, 


Wither’d in Twit’nam bow’rs the laurel bough : 
Silent the Muses broke their idle lyres. 

Th’ attendant Graces check’d the sprightly dance, 
Their arms unlock’d, and catch’d the starting tear ; 
And Virtue for her lost defender mourn’d ! 


Or it is the French poet of gar- 
dens, Delille, who came to live at 
Twickenham out of regard for the 


memory of Pope, that jauntily 
sings in 1801— 


Ah! si dans vos travaux est toujours respecté 
Le lieu par un grand homme autrefois habité, 
Combien doit I’étre un sol embelli par lui-méme ! 
Dans ces sites fameux, c’est leur maitre qu’on aime 
Eh! qui, du Tusculum de l’orateur romain, 
Du Tivoli, si cher au Pindar latin; 
Auroit osé changer la forme antique et pure ? 
Tout ornement l’altére, et l'art lui fait injure. 

&e. Ke. 


Pope’s real house was but a 
humble residence, and the lawn 
appears to have been narrow, and 
surrounded by small buildings. 
The site of Pope’s house, small as 
it was, had been cleared for it by 


the demolition of eleven tenements. 
Sir William Stanhope removed the 
circumjacent hovels that remained, 
widened the lawn, and enlarged 
and re-fronted the house. ‘The 
willow planted by Pope wept over 


* I circulate the common report, if it is a scandal I apologize. 
+ The prayer was first offered in 1728; but of course was repeated on this critical 


emergency, 
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his deserted lawn no later than 
1801. It fell in that year, notwith- 
standing every effort to support it. 
Like Shakspeare’s mulberry, the 
remains were manufactured into 
knick-knacks, and sent to Lord 
Mendip’s friends. Garrick had a 
slip of the tree growing at Hamp- 
ton ; and the Empress of Russia in 
1789 caused several to be planted 
in the gardens at St. Petersburg. 
The learned are divided about 
this willow. Some maintain that 
it was the first planted in England, 
and relate its nativity thus. A 
present came from Spain to Lady 
Suffolk, of Marble Hill, Twicken- 
ham. Pope was in the company 
when the covering was taken off 
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the present, and observing the 

ieces of sticks, which appeared as 
if they had life in them, he said, 
‘Perhaps they may produce some- 
thing we have not in England.’ 
With this notion he planted them 
in his garden, and they produced 
his willow. Others say it was 
brought from the Euphrates by 
Mr. Vernon, a Turkey merchant ; a 
third savant overthrows its claim 
to be the first English willow by 
showing the priority of the fine 
willows of Twickenham Park ; and 
a fourth set of doctors consider 
Pope’s a scion of them. Whatever 
its ancestry, it received many com- 
pliments in verse. One of the best, 
written in 1792, has these lines :— 


Weep, verdant willow, ever weep, 
And spread thy pendant branches round ; 
Oh! may no gaudy flow’ret creep 
Along the consecrated ground ! 
Thou art the Muses’ fav’ rite tree : 
They lov’d the bard who planted thee. 
~ * * * *~ 


And oft, *tis said, at evening hour, 
To Fancy's eye bright forms appear 
To glide beneath the leafy bower, 
While music steals on Fancy’s ear. 
The Muses haunt their fav’rite tree : 
They lov’d the bard who planted thee. 
* * * * * 


(In Microcosm of London, iii. 276.) 
The classical reader will remember Lord Wellesley’s beautiful poem 


on the Salix babylonica :— 


At tu pulchra salix, Thamesini littoris hospes 
Sis sacra, et nobis pignora sacra feras 
Qua cecidit Judsa, mones, captiva, sub ira 


* 


Victricem stravit que Babylona manus. 
*” * * *” 


Me quoties curas suadent lenire seniles 
Umbra tua et viridi ripa beata toro. 


Lord Wellesley (who, by the way, 
lived for some time at Marble Hill) 
had a notion that the English 
willow had sprung from those of 
Babylon. 

After the death of Lord Mendip, 
in 1802, the villa was exposed for 
sale, and was nearly being bought 
by one who could have preserved 
and increased its fame—the author 
of the Pleasures of Memory. Un- 
happily, however, in 1807, it was 
purchased by the Baroness Howe, 
the wife of Mr. Phipps, a dentist, 
afterwards Sir Wathen Waller. 
The devotees still came— semper 
hi parietes columenque eruditis 


vocibus resonuerunt’—but the 
shrine was destined to fall: the 
i succeeded the pilgrims, 
though the worship remained. Sic 
parvis, &c., the adorers of Pope 
were like the wise powers of Chris- 
tendom—they let their holy place 
be held by infidels. Lady Howe, 
whose name has been inscribed in 
extra large hand by the recording 
angel in the black list of literature, 
became tired of these intrusions on 
her privacy, and pulled down the 
house; she constructed another 
mansion about a hundred yards 
from the site of Pope’s house, and 
lived for several years a sorrowless 
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Marius amid the ruins which she 
had created. 
Ora vertat huc et huc euntium 
Liberrima indignatio.’ 
Pindar’s house was left when 
Thebes was destroyed, because it 
was Pindar’s. Pope’s house was 
ulled down when all the rest of 
ickenham stood, because it was 
Pope’s. Let Englishmen be silent 
about the barbarity of Macedon 
after this! When the proprietor 
of Petrarch’s house wished to make 
alterations, the townspeople rose 
and insisted that it should remain 
unviolated. Whenatasteless owner, 
proving furens quid foemina possit, 
razed Pope’s house to the ground, 
the neighbours came and looked on. 
Shall we hear of Italian volatility 
and English practical good sense 
after this? The works of the 
Persian Anacreon were chained to 
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his tomb that the pilgrim who 


‘rested at his shrine might forget 


the toils of his journey in drinking 
the draught of poetry. Pope sleeps 
under a pew, with no book near 
him but a rubric, and his home is 
ruined. I have heard it said that 
the English honour their literary 
men when dead, and starve them 
when living. The last part is often 
true ; is the first so? 

The grotto yet remains. Spoiled 
of its gems and spars, it is but 
a relic of what it was, a relic of 
a Roman Catholic Pope, venerated 
by the staunchest Protestants, 
When one listened to the ejacula- 
tions of devotees, one would have 
thought they wished that Pope 
had the fate of the great hero of 
antiquity. Theseus, says Virgil, is 
sitting in his chair, and will sit 
there to all eternity. 


Sedet sternumque sedebit 


Infelix Theseus. 

Pretty as the view from the 
grotto is, it would be rather hard 
that poor Pope should be attitud- 


inizing there to the end of time. 
Let us hope better things for 
him, 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


]E take to ourselves some credit 

in having been among the 
first to urge the necessity of pro- 
viding a sound military education 
for the officers of the army ;* and 
we are happy to find that the mea- 
sures we then urged have in the 
main been since carried out. 
Young gentlemen,toenter the army, 
must now prove themselves pos- 
sessed of a reasonable amount of 
generaleducation. Many prudently 
superadd to this the sound prac- 
tical course of military instruction 
now given at the Royal Military 
College. When in the army, the 
examinations for promotion insure 
to a certain limited extent the 
application of every officer to the 
or “ / details of his _profes- 
sion. Lastly, those who by their 
talent and industry obtain a place 
among the successful competitors 
for admission to the Staff College, 
preparatory to the staff itself, have 


* Fraser’s Magazine, No 


an opportunity afforded them of 
mastering the theory and, as far as 
can be learnt at a college, the 
practical details of every branch of 
their profession, such as certainly 
no officers of our army have ever 
before enjoyed. 

It may not be here out of place 
to observe how our neighbours 
across the Channel regard this mat- 
ter. In doingso, however, we must 
bear in mind the important diffe- 
rence which exists between the 
French and English systems of 
officering their armies—a difference 
which no doubt has its root deep in 
the social systems of the respective 
countries. About two-thirds of the 
officers of the line in the French 
army have risen from the ranks, the 
remaining one-third being cadets 
from the military school of St. Cyr. 
This large promotion from the ranks 
is possible in a country inhabited 
by an immense body of small 


. cclxxviii, February, 1853. 
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landholders, and the army of 
which is recruited by a con- 
scription which practically em- 
braces the middle as well as the 
lower classes. But let us observe 
the principle involved in this result. 
It is that every officer of the French 
army, to be such, must have pre- 
viously learnt his future duties 
either eeennneny at a college, or 
by the rough rule of practice in 
the ranks, It will be useful, 
however, for us by and bye to 
bear in mind an important dif- 
ference in the results of these two 
modes of first appointment. ‘We 
were informed, observe the Com- 
mission that inquired into foreign 
military education in 1856,* ‘that 
only a very small proportion of 
those promoted from the ranks rise 
above the rank of captain in any of 
the services,’ although half of the 
promotions from the rank of cap- 
tain to that of major are by selec- 
tion, and from the rank of major 
upwards all promotion is by selec- 
tion, This may perhaps be partly 
due to want of interest and partly 
to the comparatively advanced age 
of many of those who are promoted 
from the ranks; but, making every 
reasonable deduction on these ac- 
counts, it will be safe, we believe, 
to conclude that the officers who 
have learnt their profession scien- 
tifically at St. Cyr when young are 
found to be the best qualified for 
the higher ranks. 

Next, the staff of the French 
army is composed entirely, as is 
well known, of officers who have 
been trained at the Ecole d’Appli- 
cation d’Etat Major, their admission 
into that school having been the 
result of successful competitive 
examination after a previous train- 
ing at the Polytechnic, at St. Cyr, 
or in the line, by far the majority 
however coming from St, Cyr. 
After passing through the Staff 
School, the young officer is . at- 
tached for two years to a regi- 
ment of infantry, for two years 
to a regiment of cavalry, and for 
one year to the ortillary. He 
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then joins the Etat Major, which, 
unlike our own staff, is a distinct 
service. 

We need say no more of the 
artillery and engineers than that 
the officers of those corps, after 
undergoing the severe ordeal of the 
Polytechnic, pass through a two 
years’ course of very high scientific 
military instruction at the School 
of Application at Metz About 
one-third, however, of the officers 
of those corps are promoted from 
the ranks, 

Such, then, is a very general 
outline of the system of milita 
education in the French army. tt 
is only necessary to add that the 
French Government does not grudge 
to devote so high a sum as £70,000 
to the education of officers alone. 
The sum voted by Parliament for 
the same purpose in our own army 
amounts, when the contributions 
by the cadets at the military col- 
leges have been deducted, to little 
more than £30,000. 

We have now before us the first 
Report of the Council of Military 
Education, which explains very 
clearly the mode in which the 
education test has been applied 
both to the first appointments and 
to the subsequent promotions and 
appointments of officers. 

he educational qualifications for 

a commission, when fairly viewed, 
will certainly not bear out the alle- 
gations of some, that the military 
career is now closed to all but book- 
worms. The liberal education of a 
entleman is indeed insisted upon ; 
ut how is this to be secured? There 
are obviously several distinct kinds 
of education, all of which may be 
called ‘ liberal.’ There is the clas- 
sical, combined with a modicum of 
mathematics, such as is given at 
all the public and many of the pri- 
vate schools, There is the mixed 
classical and mathematical, such as 
is given very successfully at most 
of the large private schools around 
the metropolis, at King’s College, 
Cheltenham College, the Scotch 
Universities, Dublin University, 


* Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the best Mode of 
Reorganizing the System for Training Officers for the Scientific Corps, together with 


an Account of Foreign and other Military Education, 
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and we believe also in the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. Lastly, there 
is what we may call the foreign 
education, consisting generally of 
mathematics, and one or more 
modern languages learnt abroad. 
Of course, portions of each of 
these systems of education may 
be combined more or less with the 
others; and other subjects, as his- 
tory and geography, and the natu- 
ral and experimental sciences, may 
also enter to a greater or less ex- 
tent into each system; but the 
above may, we think, be regarded 
as the general types of modern 
education. The problem is, then, 
how to arrange the plan of exami- 
nation so as to give every system of 
‘liberal’ education its fair chance. 
This was solved a few years ago— 
very satisfactorily, as we believe— 
by the Rev. Canon Moseley, when 
the open competitive examinations 
for artillery and engineer appoint- 
ments were first instituted, and his 
plan appears to have been adopted 
(modified, of course, to meet a dif- 
ferent class both of candidates and 
requirements), by the Council of 
Education ; but as the system has 
been now for some time before the 
public, and is well understood, we 
need not stop to describe it. It is 
sufficient to observe that the utmost 
latitude of choice is given to each 
candidate in respect to the subjects 
he may wish to take up, and that 
he is merely required to show, in 
addition to a knowledge of ele- 
mentary mathematics and Eng- 
lish spelling and composition, a 
certain general proficiency, repre- 
sented by a prescribed aggregate of 
marks, 


With respect to results, it appears 
that during the whole year 506, out 
of 606 candidates passed at either 
their first or their second trials ; and 
bearing this in mind we think the 
Council are justified in concluding 
that 


It cannot be fairly said that anything 
too severe, anything either unnecessary 
or beyond the reach of gentlemen of very 
moderate talents, has been required; and 
as candidates are now allowed to come up 
for any number of examinations whilst 
within the limits of age, it may be farther 
stated that no candidates need be re- 
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jected who are possessed of reasonable 
ability, and are disposed to devote to 
their preparation a moderate amount of 
application; whilst the Council would not 
be justified in recommending for her Ma- 
jesty’s service candidates unfitted, by 
want of intelligence or industry, for any 
other profession. 


A serious deficiency, however, 
in the military educational system 
here meets us. The subjects of the 
preliminary examination for com- 
missions being necessarily those 
which belong to a general educa- 
tion, and containing nothing what- 
ever of a special character, the 
young officer enters the army with- 
out any knowledge whatever of the 
science, theoretical or practical, of 
his profession. Is he likely to 
acquire this knowledge with his 
regiment? The answer is, un- 
doubtedly, no, All that he will 
there learn will be his drill and the 
common regimental duties. 

The military science to which we 
refer is exclusively practical, and is 
thus defined in a Memorandum 
by the Council of Education, pub- 
lished in the Appendix :— 


1. The principles of fortification, so far 
as necessary for the attack and defence of 
small posts, and for the construction of 
simple entrenchments, redoubts, and field 
forts; profiling and tracing on the ground; 
gabion and fascine making, &c. 

2. Camping, hutting, the construction 
of field ovens and cook-houses, and other 
simple camp and field engineering. 

3. Military reports on roads, villages, 
&c. Reconnoissance on a small scale. 
Outpost duties. 

4- Instruction in gun drill. 


It appears that it was at first 
projected to give this instruction 
at the principal depédt battalion 
stations, but that this mode was 
abandoned, as it was stated to be 
impossible to retain young officers 
long enough in the depdéts to ren- 
der the instruction of any avail ; 
that in fact they were in many in- 
stances during the mutiny in India, 
sent out to their regiments only a 
few weeks after they had first 
joined their depédts. But this cir- 
cumstance shows all the more the 
necessity of giving candidates for 
the army some kind of military 
education before they join. For 
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what does it reveal? That when- 
ever a severe pressure occurs, 
young half-drilled, and generally 
uninstructed, officers are sent out 
to take the place of those who are 


disabled in the* field ; a defect in‘ 


the military system that needs no 
comment. It was so in the Crimea, 
and it was so in India. 

By the scheme, which it appears 
by the Report is now under the 
consideration of the Government, 
it is proposed to give such an ex- 
tension to the college at Sandhurst 
as may enable it to admit all can- 
didates for the cavalry and line, 
after passing, as at present, their 
preliminary examination in the 
ordinary subjects of education. 
The details are not given, but it is 
stated that the college would be 
self-supporting, and that the addi- 
tional buildings alone would re- 
quire to be provided at the public 
expense. The course of instruction 


would no doubt include all the 
subjects above-mentioned, as well 
as the drill and field exercise, to a 
certain extent, of all the three 
arms, 

It is evident that some such plan 


as this would remedy the glaring 
defect still existing in our military 
educational system. For the out- 
lay that would be incurred in pro- 
viding the buildings, the country 
would secure the services of a 
body of officers who, we may ven- 
ture to say, would be unequalled in 
any army; for they would superadd 
to the liberal education and high 
—_ of the English gentleman 
the advantages of a sound practical 
knowledge of all the duties of their 
profession. Nor would this be the 
only result. It has been often 
urged that our officers are rather 
fine gentlemen than soldiers ; that 
there is in fact little professional 
spirit among them. Nowa college 
containing some five hundred or six 
hundred candidates for the arm 

in which every association would 
be military, would be the thing of 
all others the best calculated to 
remedy this defect : and it is very 
justly observed in the Report that, 
_ Such a scheme would not be restricted 
In its efforts to the acquisition of pro- 
fessional knowledge, but would originate 
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and mature a high military spirit and a 
feeling of fellowship among those who are 
thus associated together as military men, 
before their actual assumption of the 
duties of officers. 


We must pass on to other 
branches: of our subject, but in 
doing so we are glad to observe 
that the Council, in its Report, 
continually recurs to this defect in 
the present system, and evidently 
considers its work very imperfect 
until it be remedied. 

We have already spoken of the 
mode of entering the army by direct 
appointment, after passing an ex- 
amination in the ordinary subjects 
of education. There is another, 
and in the end, to the young officer, 
afar more advantageous mode of 
entering the army, namely, by pass- 
ing through the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. By the sys- 
tem introduced on the recommen- 
dation of the Council of Education, 
ros gentlemen enter Sandhurst 

etween the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen, after undergoing a nomi- 
nally competitive, but owing to 
the dearth of candidates, really a 
pass examination only, very similar 
to that required for the direct com- 
mission. The paucity of candi- 
dates is not surprising when it is 
considered that the lowest age of 
admission is only one year less 
than that at which the direct com- 
mission may be obtained, and that 
until very lately the number of va- 
cancies consequent on the creation 
of additional battalions made com- 
missions without purchase so plenti- 
ful that they were to be had almost 
forthe asking. It cannot of course be 
me that very many parents 
will so far prefer their sons’ future 
interest to their own present con- 
venience, as to place them at the 
Royal Military College, when they 
might with a little trouble place 
them in the army at once, although 
by the former course they would 
perhaps double their chances of 
ultimate advancement by success- 
ful competition for the Staff College, 
and subsequent appointment to 
the staff. me alteration of the 
system seems to be required in this 
respect, or the advantages which 
the country derives from a consi- 
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derable body of officers annuall 
entering the army with a high 
degree of military education will 
to a great extent be lost. The 
error seems to consist in the ages 
for admission to Sandhurst and 
admission direct to the army itself 
being nearly identical. However this 
may be, we hear on all sides excel- 
lent reports of the college, both of 
its discipline and of the healthy 
moral tone of the cadets ; the spirit 
with which they perform their mili- 
tary exercisesattests both their good 
drilland their physical vigour ; their 
riding is excellent; and, so far as 
we may judge from the examination 
papers, the course of instruction 
a to be carefully balanced in 
all its parts, and though unpretend- 
ing, to be sound and honest. We 
do not believe that a more promis- 
ing body of British youth, consi- 
dered in reference to their future 
duties to their ane is to be 
met with than that which Sand- 


hurst is now annually supplying 
to the army. And it must be re- 
collected that these young officers 
ey fulfil the conditions we 


fore mentioned as proper to be 
fulfilled by all officers without ex- 
ception. They have previously ob- 
tained their general education as 
well as that wholesome training 
in the ways of gentlemen which is 
the characteristic of our public and 
the best of our private schools ; 
and to these they superadd at the 
Royal Military College, the advan- 
tages of good military instruction. 
It cannot be doubted that among 
them will be found, by and bye, 
many of the best officers of the 


army. 

We have hitherto spoken only of 
the education of officers of the 
cavalry and line, A higher and 
more important consideration is, 
how to educate for the corps of 
artillery and engineers. But we 
need not dwell long upon this part 
of our subject, as the system now 
in force has been longer in -opera- 
tion, and is better known. It need 
hardly be said that admission to 
the scientific corps can only be 
obtained by passing through the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, and the latter can only be 
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entered by open competitive exami- 
nation, This examination is at 
once high in its subjects and search- 
ing in its character, and probably 
the successful candidates are the 


* cream of those of ofir English youth 


who have not independent means, 
and do not seek the learned pro- 
fessions, At first it was appre- 
hended that, by opening the com- 
petition to ‘all England, a very 
motley group of officers, as regards 
social position, would be obtained. 
But as far as can be judged, the 
officers who enter the ordnance 
corps are of much the same class 
as those who enter the other 
branches of the service; and we 
have observed, in the published 
lists of some of the last examina- 
tions, evident symptoms of the 
higher classes of society success- 
fully entering the competing lists. 
There can be no doubt that the 
genus gentleman is able to hold 
its own, both as respects ability 
and education, if it choose to do 
so; and the most ultra democrat 
would scarcely wish it to be other- 
wise, 

Last in our order, but perhaps 
the most important consideration 
of all as affecting the future of our 
army, is that of the education of 
officers for the staff. During the 
long peace previous to the Crimean 
war, it appears to have been prac- 
tically concluded that no such edu- 
cation was required ; although cer- 
tainly this conclusion was not 
warranted by the experience of the 
Peninsular war, in which we are 
informed by Sir Howard Douglas, 
in his valuable evidence before the 
Sandhurst Committee, that a great 
part of the quartermaster-general’s 
staff was composed of officers who 
had studied at the then staff col- 
lege at High Wycombe; and Sir 
Howard enumerates a long list of 
distinguished officers who had there 
obtained their military education, 
including the names of Sir George 
Murray, Sir Benjamin D’Urbaa, 
Lord Hardinge, Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir William Napier, and many 
others. The case of Sir Charles 
Napier is veryinstructive. At about 
thirty-five years of age, then 4 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, av 
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already distinguished, he presented 
himself to Sir Howard Douglas, 
who at that time directed the 
studies of the officers at Farnham. 
We will tell the story in Sir 
Howard’s own words :— 


I said to Sir Charles Napier, ‘What 
can be your object in coming here? You 
doubtless come with higher motives 
and higher attainments than an officer 
going through the course.’ I thought it 
probable that he might require a certain 
knowledge of sketching ground, of mili- 
tary mathematics, or of fortification. He 
said, ‘No ; my object in coming here is 
just to do exactly what the othersdo ; and 
he went through the course, and went to 
the Black Board, demonstrated all his 
propositions most clearly, distinctly, and 
perfectly, passed his examination, and 
got his certificate. — Evidence before 
Sandhurst Committees Q. 2343. 


It seems, however, that as soon 
as the pressure of war was past, 
patronage was not slow in asserting 
its superiority over industry and 
talent. At any rate, it is. certain 
that for some forty years officers 
went through the course of the 
senior department at Sandhurst, 
many with great credit and distinc- 
tion, returned then to their regi- 
ments, and continued unnoticed 
and unrewarded, unless, in rare 
cases, some fortunate chance threw 
them again up to the surface, when 
they would be employed, not be- 
cause they had previously proved 
their talent and fitness for employ- 
ment, but because they were neces- 
sary in an emergency. It would 
be of course invidious to mention 
instances, but it would be easy to do 
so. However, let us hope that this 
is not necessary, as that bitter 
tame, so far as respects all praise- 
worthy ambition and exertion, is, 
we may trust, for ever past. The 
first ~~ towards recognising the 
claims of the Staff College (then the 

senior department’ at Sandhurst) 
appears to have been taken by Lord 
Hardinge at the commencement 
of the Russian war. Sir George 
Wetherall informed the Select Com- 
mittee on the Royal Military Col- 
lege that, ‘in the appointments to 
the staff of Lord Raglan’s army, a 
carte blanche was sent down to the 
governor of Sandhurst College to 
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name such -persons as he thought 
fit for appointments on the staff, 
and they were all appointed.’ We 
believe that these comprised nearly 
all the officers in the junior ranks 
of the staff of the adjutant and 
quartermaster-general, who went 
out with the expedition. When 
the army came home public opinion 
loudly demanded the complete ap- 
plication of this principle, as well 
as the establishment of the Staff 
College on a sounder basis. The 
Council of Military Education were, 
it appears, directed by the present 
Commander-in-Chief to draw up a 
scheme for this purpose ; and we 
believe we may congratulate the 
officers of the army that there is 
now a brighter prospect for those 
who wish to devote their ability 
and application to the study of 
their profession. Every officer has 
now an absolute right to enter the 
Staff College, and to become eligible 
for life for the staff, if he can beat 
his compeers in open competition. 
Nothing but the positive necessi- 
ties of the service can take from 
him this right: if he is on foreign 
service, the examination-papers are 
sent out to him, and if successful 
in the intellectual contest, he is 
ordered home, his passage being 
paid by the public. He has only 
to fulfil certain essential conditions: 
of length of service (three years),. 
health, examination passed ior the 
rank of captain, and his command- 
ing officer’s certificate of his quali- 
fications as a regimental officer, to 
give him an incontestable claim to. 
compete, 

Few will deny that this state of’ 
things is in a high degree satis- 
factory. We cannot see as yet the 
result ofthe system. But surely, as 
a general rule, the amount of talent 
and industry combined which will 
secure to an officer his admission 
to the Staff College, and the habits 
he there gains, must stand him in 
good stead through his subsequent 
staff career. Is it possible to over- 
estimate the advantage of such a 
staff to the service ? 

At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that the success of the sys- 
tem we have now described depends 
very much on the manner in which . 
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it is received by the officers of the 
army. All depends upon the vigour 
of the competition. Without this 
essential element the Staff College 
would in general obtain officers of 
only the average ability; and 
though the service would still have 
the benefit of the military instruc- 
tion and training which they 
would undergo, it would lose the 
incalculable advantage of possess- 
ing officers on the staff of more 
than ordinary capacity to apply 
that instruction and reduce it to 
practice. To have a good head is 
the first desideratum in a staff 
officer, and it is the object of com- 
petition to secure this. 

In a recent general order to the 
army, the names of the first batch 
of officers who had entered the 
Staff College by competition two 
years before were published, in 
their order of merit as determined 
by the final examination. These 
officers will now, according to the 
regulations, be attached for a 
certain period to the branches of 
the army in which they have not 
previously served, and when re- 
ported to be acquainted with the 
general duties of those arms, will 
be eligible, and they only, for ap- 
pointment to staff situations as 
they become vacant. 

on the whole, then, the best 
results may be anticipated from 
the system which has been thus 
inaugurated. There is no doubt it 
will improve year by year as expe- 
rience points out the path ; but in 
essentials it is sound, and must 
prevail. 

Comparing the general system of 
military education now described 
with that we have before noted as 
obtaining in the French army, we 
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believe that in only one respect we 
are seriously deficient, and that in 
a great many our system is supe- 
rior. Our advantage is undoubted 
in our army being mainly officered 
by gentlemen, for whose liberal 
education we possess a guarantee, 
The College at Sandhurst will, so 
far as regards instruction, suffer 
nothing, we believe, in comparison 
with St. Cyr. Our artillery and 
engineer officers will be in-future 
as well selected and as well edu- 
cated as are those of our military 
neighbours ; and we need fear no- 
thing as regards the instruction of 
our staff. There is a single excep- 
tion to this train of, we hope, not too 
self-flattering unction, but that is 
a serious one. It is that while in 
the French army every officer, be- 
fore appointment, must either have 
cnn as a soldier, or have under- 

one ey instruction at St. 
Cyr, we, on the contrary, are con- 
tent to allow the great majority of 
our officers of the oan and 
line to enter upon and go through 
their military career with nothin 
more than the ordinary neal 
instruction, trusting to their in- 
stinct to serve them, and to save 
their men, if they are ever under 
difficulties; taking no pains to 
interest them in their profes- 
sion, or to imbue them with that 
military spirit which is so valuable 
in an army; leaving them, in short, 
in a military sense, almost wholly 
uneducated. This is a great blot, 
and the sooner it is expunged the 
better. Nothing short of a great 
military college or university will 
be sufficient. We trust that the 
session will not pass without 
something being decided on this 
point, 
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THE PUBLICATION-OF-LETTERS NUISANCE. 


\ E have almost come to the con- 

clusion that it would be an 
excellent rule if private letters 
were not allowed to be published 
unless they had been previously 
submitted to a jury of discreet per- 
sons, who should be unanimously 
of opinion that they ought to be 
published. We know very well 
that we should have the historians 
and the biographers against us in 
this matter. But, after all, it is 
not so important that history or 
biography should be exhaustingly 
written, as that innocent people 
should not be vexed and annoyed, 
and life be made more miserable 
than it need be, by over-much and 
indiscreet publicity. There is 
always a temptation to print too 
many letters ina biography; and 
often the letters that are most 
tempting for publication (which, in 
short, would bring most money) 
are those which should especially 
be excluded. The practice of pub- 


lishing men’s letters after their 
death, and even before that period, 
has gone on increasing. 


When 
everything like privacy has been 
destroyed amongst men, the world 
will find out that it has lost one 
of the chief charms of living. 

On the other hand, it is contended 
that if more reticence were used in 
publication, many facts and cir- 
cumstances of much interest would 
be altogether lost. This we admit; 
but at the same time reply that it 
is a disadvantage not to be put into 
the balance against the immense 
mischief caused by men having no 
security that their most trivial 
affairs, their hastiest judgments, 
their feeblest jests, and their first 
and incomplete thoughts (their half- 
thoughts, indeed), about great sub- 
jects will not be delivered to the 
world in all the pomp of print, 
and with the certain gravity that 
belongs to anything that is to be 
found in a book. If the present 
system of indiscreet publication 
goes on, no man will venture to 
write anything in a letter but what 
is utterly commonplace, and which 
might be stuck up at the market- 
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cross ; especially no eminent man ; 
for it is upon the eminent men that 
this nuisance of indiscreet_ publi- 
cation chiefly presses. And when 
we say it presses hard upon them, 
we mel wish to include their 
friends and relatives to the most 
distant degree, as their affairs are 
often most unpleasantly dragged 
into notice. 

We are not speaking now of the 
private despatches of kings and 
ministers. After a certain time 
these documents, naturally enough, 
become public in their character. 
Nobody is hurt, or offended, or 
lowered, by the publication of any 
letters that might have passed 
between George LIT. and his Minis- 
ters. ; 

Neither are we speaking of such 
letters as those of Horace Walpole, 
which are works of epistolary art, 
manifestly intended for publica- 
tion. But we allude to those 
homely, careless, hastily written 
letters which form the staple of 
the communications between inti- 
mate friends, 

Consider what sort of a thing 
a letter often is. After the work 
of the day, or in the midst of it, 
a& man sits down to write to his 
friend, and dashes off whatever 
comes uppermost, regardless of 
Lindley i, and unmindful of 
all those parentheses and qualifica- 
tions which would be sure to enter 
into any serious exposition of feel- 
ing or of thought which was to be 
considered worthy of exhibition to 
the world. 

Let us take some _ instances 
which will show the mischief and 
injustice that ‘may result from the 
indiscreet publication of letters. 
One learned man is writing to an- 
other of equal calibre to his own. 
He speaks of a certain work which 
has just appeared, and tells his 
friend that it is not worth reading 
—that there is nothing in it. But 
what he means is nothing for them. 
Perhaps if he were addressing an 
audience in alecture-room, he would 
recommend the book as one well 
worth reading—as an excellent sum- 
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mary of the art or science he is 
lecturing upon. The opinion he has 
given in the letter would not fairly 
represent his views of the book ; 
and would not be what might be 
called his public opinion. To pub- 
lish that letter might do much 
injury to a work of considerable 
merit. 

Now, takeanother instance: when 
Sir Robert Peel began to show that 
he was a free-trader, and to leave 
his party behind him, how many 
individuals of that party must have 
written the most bitter letters 
against their leader. How very 
sorry they would be, now that they 
understand the matter and the man 
better, to have their letters against 
him set down as expressing their 
deliberate opinions, and published 
to the world. 

Take another instance. Imagine 
aman at Paris in former days 
watching the proceedings of the 
French Legislative Assembly, and 
ridiculing them in private letters 
to his friends, how sorry he would 
be now, when events have taught 
him that there might be much 
worse things than a Legislative 
Assembly, to have those letters 
published to the world, and so far 
to give his authority to a despotism. 

But it will be said, all letters are 
read with a recollection that they 
are not grave and serious docu- 
ments, and are to be construed 
with the aid of imagination. But 
we contend that this aid is hardly 
ever sufficient. It is almost im- 
possible to bring before your mind 
the local tones and colours. You 
must know as much of the person 
written to, who is often an obscure 
man, as of the person who has 
written the letters. Besides, there 
is a local colouring which would 
defy all your efforts of imagination. 
You enter a family circle, for in- 
stance, and in the course of con- 
versation use some common word 
which, to your astonishment, pro- 
duces a general smile. That par- 
ticular word in that family is con- 
nected with the most ludicrous 
associations; and, without a special 
knowledge of that fact, you could 
not have understood a joke which 
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was purely local. There is some- 
thing of this kind in all the best 
that is, the most confidenti 
and familiar kind of letter-writing. 
Amongst the letters of an eminent 
man of our own time, now deceased. 
there was one which provoke 
severe comment. In it the writer 
seemed to say that he was about to 
do something not strictly honour- 
able. It never occurred to the com- 
mentators that this letter could pos- 
sibly have been written in pure fun; 
yet that was the version of it which 
occurred to us on reading the letter; 
and we can easily conceive that a 
humorous man writing to a friend 
would declare that he would do 
something which he knows his 
friend to be aware is the very last 
thing that he would do. His friend 
had often jested with him about 
his mildness and his patience under 
affronts; and he writes as if he were 
the most severe and revengeful man 
in the world, knowing all the time 
how his friend will laugh at the 
idea of his really doing any one of 
the violent things he threatens. 
Let us take another instance, an 
imaginary one, but which is not un- 
likely to have happened. There are 
two friends, who are earnest politi- 
cians. One of them (A) is greatly 
scandalized by the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy: the other(B) makes 
excuses, and talks patronizingly 
about the ‘rectification of frontiers.’ 
After a warm discussion they part, 
In a short time A has occasion to 
write to B about a matter of 
business in which they are both 
concerned, and which has reference 
to the estate of a common friend 
(C). With a subtle irony A pro- 
poses something which is by no 
means just or honourable, and by 
which Ss hopes to provoke an in- 
dignant remonstrance from B, and 
then to say triumphantly in reply, 
‘I agree with you; what I pro- 
posed certainly does not appear 4 
very noble or just course, but then, 
after we have done the thing, we 
can consult other persons, and it is 
“a rectification of frontiers.” None 
but stupid old-fashioned people can 
object to “a rectification of fron- 
tiers,” however the rectification 18 
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obtained.’ To this letter, B, who 
is not for a moment deluded by 
his friend’sirony, makes a humorous 
reply, and there the matter ends, 
Eventually they settle in conversa- 
tion the real business, But A’s 
letter is kept ; there is nothing to 
explain it; and years afterwards 
it may come forth and produce a 
very unpleasant impression upon 
third persons, or upon the public, 
if it dont unfortunately be pub- 
lished, This appears a fanciful case, 
but who shall exhaust the vagaries 
that may be found in the corre- 
spondence between intimate friends, 
which has never been intended for 
publication ? 

There has lately occurred a la- 
mentable instance of the indiscreet 
a of letters, which indeed 

as mainly given rise to our present 
remarks. We allude to the publica- 
tion of Baron Von Humboldt’s 
correspondence with Varnhagen Von 
Ense. In England that part only 
of the correspondence sa been 
made known, or discussed, which 
has reference to Prince Albert. But 
if the rest is like that, it is a 
work which had much better 
never have seen the light. The 


philosopher’s reputation will cer- 
tainly not gain by this publication. 
His remarks are censorious, uncha- 
ritable, and harsh. They are also 
singularly ungracious, and, if we 


may say so, ill-conditioned. He 
comments in a sarcastic manner 
upon a phrase occurring in a pas- 
sage where the Prince has addressed 
him in terms of affectionate respect. 
This is a question not of prince and 
philosopher, but of man and man. 
If anybody were to express a fer- 
vent wish for our long life and 
welfare, and in doing so were to 
make a small slip in grammar, that 
is not the passage we should espe- 
cially select for pedantic censure. 
But something like this is what 
Von Humboldt has done, Then 
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he takes offence where no possible 
offence could be meant. He com- 
plains that a work has been 
presented to him which most. per- 
sons would have thought a very 
suitable present. He wishes it had 
been something else, which some- 
thing (Byron’s works) nobody in 
his senses would ever have thought 
of sending to Von Humboldt as an 
acceptable present to that great 
philosopher. He repeats a conver- 
sation, probably inaccurately, which 
any man of the world must know 
was meant to be private. Men 
cannot be always prefixing the im- 
portant words ‘private and confi- 
dential’ to what they write or what 
they utter; but must leave some- 
thing to the discretion of their 
hearers and correspondents. That 
Von Humboldt should pass on 
such a conversation is not very 
creditable to him, but that any 
person should publish it is a sort 
of treachery. 

A signal instance of this kind of 
betrayal may do some good if it 
calls down reprobation upon the 
head of its author. If it does not, 
we cannot wonder that eminent 
personages of all kinds should 
indulge in platitudes, and seek to 
make their conversation as unre- 
peatable, and therefore as uninte- 
resting, as possible. 

We think that it would not bea 
bad principle to lay down, that 
there should be some reason in 
every case why a private letter 
should be published—that, primé 
facie, no private letter should be 
published—that it rests with the 
person publishing to show why it 
should be published. It was not 
intended for the public. And it 
does not seem hard to say that it 
should not be published, unless it 
gave promise of doing the public 
some good, and no harm to any 
private individual. 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CHAPTER XI. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


(CEN IONS may be described as 
the brooks and fences in the 
steeplechase of life. Some people 
go at them languidly, and mean 
refusing from the very first ; others 
shut their eyes, and trust to a 
lucky chance to see them safely 
over ; vehement natures rush at 
their jumps and often get wrong 
from sheer impatience. Rachel’s 
mistakes were, for the most part, 
of this kind, and her present con- 
jecture was a brilliant example. 
Never were two people less inclined 
to fall in love with one another 
than Wynne and his companion in 
that summer evening walk. They 
were a whole universe apart ; their 
thoughts, interests, motives, were 
completely different ; each aston- 
ished the other. He looked upon 


her as a curious and remarkably 
pretty specimen of another species 
than his own, and would as soon 
have thought of pesems to one 


of the marble Venuses on the 
esplanade. She looked upon him 
as a person of mysterious age and 
wisdom, who was entirely absorbed 
in writing learned books, and whose 
courtesies might be freely accepted 
without alarm or suspicion. She 
could no more have dreamt of flirt- 
ing with him than with her grand- 


Papa. 
efore long, however, all Rachel's 
speculations about other people 
were brought to an end by an 
event which occurred to herself, 
and which very disagreeably ab- 
sorbed the whole of her thoughts 
for some time to come. For weeks 
past the Dean had been growing 
extremely sentimental; and senti- 
ment, like murder, will out, even 
when a churchman’s bosom is its 
home. It had not been for nothing 
that he hovered about Rachel as 
she sang, and applauded so feel- 
ingly as the performance came to 
a close. He found her delightfully 
iquante ; she amused and excited 
1im, and he was never so brilliant 
as in her company: she gave back 


such sharp retorts, and tripped 
him up so nimbly in argument, 
that defeat itself became a luxury, 
and the Dean surrendered to his 
fair adversary with all the chivalry 
and good will imaginable. When 
she appreciated his stories, and 
flashed him back a keen glance of 
pa as he quizzed somebody, 

e downright loved her. After all, 
it was delightful to find some one 
who was never ridiculous, and 
against whom the most fastidious 
taste never whispered a complaint ; 
it was delightful to find areal com- 
panion with whom nature might 
play at ease, and prudence Tay 
aside its mask, The Dean felt 
lonely. In his very superiority to 
the crowd, which of course he was 
on the whole glad of, there never- 
theless was an element of sadness, 
It was distressing to be always 
seeing through people, playing 
upon their feeble points, bending 
them to one’s own designs. There 
is an isolation in cleverness, and it 
began to weigh upon the Dean's 
spirits terribly. After all, he 
thought, what is my success? how 
much is it worth to be able to 
manage half a dozen old church- 
women, who should be driven 
like a flock of geese with a bit 
of red cloth? what a glorious 
achievement to circumvent the 
Bishop of Oldchurch, how grand to 
be able to sneer down Atherton ; 
after all, have not the enthusiastic 
people the best of it? Is there not 
a sort of genius in being able to 
admire second-rate things, and 
stupid people? is it not unimagi- 
nativeness that makes one so criti- 
cal? am not Ia mere overtrained, 
affected, dexterous pedant ? 

The Dean grew none the more 
cheerful for calling himself names ; 
and the solitude of his existence 
looked blacker than ever. What 
if this bright, refined, beautiful 
woman should come to bear him 
company. Every time the Dean 
thought of it, the idea pleased him 
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better. One by one the difficulties 
of the scheme, at first mountain 
high, melted down and disappeared. 
Existence with her seemed likely 
to be somuch keenerand more enjoy- 
ableanaffair. Success would be worth 
winning with her to sympathize. 
Pleasure, learning, art, fine pictures, 
exquisite music, the companionship 
of books, the excitement of society, 
how far more intense, how far more 
delicious would all become when 
shared with her. 

The Dean was quite delighted to 
find himself alover. ‘Sighing like 
a furnace,’ he muttered to himself, 
‘with a—let me see, what are the 
other traditional accessories of my 
latest phase? To think I should 
have lived to two-and-forty, only 
to turn sonnetteer at last !’ 

Rachel had not the faintest sus- 
picion of the tumult which was 
raging beneath her admirer’s com- 
posed exterior. Within, love ran its 
wild career, but the Dean’s outer 
man was inexpressibly calm and 
unsuspicious. His wooing, how- 
ever, did not prosper: try as he 
would, he could not make love to 
her, She understood only part of 
his nature, and showed him only 

art of hers, and not the best part. 

here were sacred precincts of 
sentiment, reverence, and religion, 
to which the Dean’s profane foot 
was never allowed even to approach, 
and of which perhaps he ee to 
take due account. She saw that 
he laughed at things, not ill- 
humouredly, but still Geukel. and 
it amused her to join: she looked 
upon that as his vocation. When 
he was not brilliant and satirical, 
she evidently thought him not him- 
self, and got tired of him: if he 
tried to be grave, Rachel used to 
put on a solemn quizzical face, and 
evidently did not believe a word ; 
when he was being polite to people, 
often sincerely enough, he caught 
Rachel smiling. She thought him 
a joke, and _a very good one; but 
jokes, the Dean felt despairingly, 
are not exactly the things one falls 
inlovewith. There was something 
in the entire composure with which 
she flirted with him that ought to 
have told this sagacious lover how 
little he was cared for. ‘Mr. 
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Dean,’ she would say, ‘I want you 
to come and sit next me, and be 
amusing, please—tell me all the 
cruel things you have said since 
Sunday ;’ or, ‘ Do put your horse in 
thetrain, and come and ride with me. 
I can get no one here who can keep 
up! and pray bring the Bishop and 
his boots, I am longing to see 
them!’ or, ‘Pray, Mr. Dean, when 
are you going to invite us all to 
Oldchurch? I want to explore 
the cathedral, and to hear the new 
organ, and to play it myself, and, if 
you please, you may blow for me!’ 

How it smote on his heart ! what 
a shame it seemed that, when for 
once he was touched and melted, 
he should only be mocked for his 

ains! What an awful risk, too, 

e ran if he resolved upon a dis- 
covery of his sentiments! He 
shuddered as he thought of it. The 
Dean of Oldchurch down on his 
knees, telling his lovelorn tale to a 
flighty girl, who, as likely as not, 
would laugh in his face, and take 
him off afterwards to her brothers! 
—a frightful possibility indeed; 
and yet the Sem, a was a 
courageous man, when he saw his 
end, determined to encounter it, and 
meantime fervently wished all his 
cleverness inside the Bishop’s head, 
or in any other unlikely place, 
since it had come to stand Seaan 
him and his first love. 

His courtship was conducted 
with a certain chivalrous magni- 
ficence: no one better understood 
the philosophy of doing polite and 
delicate things in the pleasantest 
manner, At the Rectory, in spite 
of all opposition, he resolved to be 
agreeable, and certainly succeeded : 
he showed his goodnature and 
good taste in a hundred ways, 
Once, for instance, he overheard 
Rachel complaining about her want 
of a companion in her rides, and 
her brother’s failure to find a 
worthy steed in the Westborough 
stables ; and a few days afterwards 
arrived a kind little note for Rex, 
in which the Dean said that, as 
he was so often at Westborough, 
he had resolved to send over a 
saddle-horse, and, till he came, 
would y obliged to any one 
of their"Party who would keep it 
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well exercised. Rex cheerfully 
accepted the offer, rode constantly 
with Rachel, and, as in duty bound, 
both of them always spoke of the 
Dean as the first ecclesiastic of his 
age. Another time the conversa- 
tion had turned upon Italian build- 
ings, and the Dean, who was an 
experienced traveller, and had col- 
lected pretty things from all over 
the Continent, said that he had 
two or three portfolios of architec- 
tural photographs, and would Miss 
Leslie like to see them? Rachel 
answered, laughing, that the Dean 
was always trying to decoy them 
inland, and that she wished that 
Oldchurch and all its curiosities 
could be transported to the sea- 
shore, at any rate for the summer 
months. ‘Even apostolic faith,’ 
said the Dean, ‘was content with 
mountains ; and the removal of a 
whole cathedral city is too much 
to hope for in an age of sceptics 
and philosophers. Besides, such a 
sudden transition might be fatal to 
the Bishop, who, like all great 
things and people, moves slowly.’ 
However, he did the best thing 
that circumstances admitted, for 
he sent over a servant on purpose 
to Oldchurch, and the precious 
portfolios, into which many an in- 
quisitive aspirant to the Dean’s 
good graces had longed, and longed 
in vain, to look, were allowed to 
emerge from their safe retirement, 
and, with a neat message from 
their owner, were forthwith sent 
up to the Rectory for public inspec- 
tion. So much good nature was, as 
it deserved to be, irresistible, and 
the Dean flattered himself that the 
crisis of his destiny was at hand, 
and that the decisive blow might 
now be struck, and struck with the 
certainty of success. There had 
been marches and countermarches, 
sallies and ambuscades, a long 
siege, a tedious campaign ; and now 
the church militant, in the person 
of its dignified representative, had 
arrived, flushed with hope, burning 
for victory, at the evening of 
Waterloo. 

The battle was fought out in 
the Rectory garden. The Dean 
had dropped in for a little chat 
with the Archdeacon, and when 
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Rachel did not make her appear- 


ance at tea, he was on his legs in 
an instant, volunteering to go in 
search of her: he skipped through 
the open window with so much 
alacrity that Mrs. Ashe had scarcely 
time to speak before he was across 
the lawn and lost from sight in the 
thickly-planted walks. Presently 
he found Rachel, one of whose 
failings it was to make spasmodic 
attempts at gardening, wielding her 
spade rather wildly and in the very 
act of undermining a rosebush, 
His approach rather startled her. 
The Dean thought he had never 
seen surprise look so beautiful 
before. His heart beat quick; a 
pusillanimous sprite whispered the 
ny of delay, and it was 
only by a violent effort that he ad- 
vanced to the struggle, composed, 
graceful, and courageous. 

‘J am commissioned, Miss Leslie, 
to summon you from rustic pur- 
suits, like the famous Roman, to 
preside at the republic of the tea- 
table; and I hope I am just in time 
to help you in mastering that re- 
fractory branch. Do let me tie it 
down.’ 

‘Let us go to the republic at 
once,’ said Rachel, ‘or my subjects 
will all be in open rebellion. Do 
you know, Mr. Dean, I have dis- 
covered that gardening is the most 
delightful thing in the world. I 
advise you to try it. You shall 
have a border next to ours, if you 
please, and come and hoe in it 
whenever you are at Westborough.’ 

The Dean was resolved not to 
joke. ‘Anything that is perfectly 
simple,’ he said, ‘and which re- 
quires no effort, is sure to be 
pleasant.’ 

‘O, but it requires the greatest 
effort,’ said Rachel, ‘as you will 
find out by hard experience when 
you have got your border. Now, 
Mr. Dean, when will you begin? 
I dare say you never gardened in 
your life. Will you come to-mor- 
row morning and have a pre- 
liminary lesson in weeding, or 
would you like to have a tray 0 
mustard and cress to put outside 
your window and watch the whole 

rocess of growth from first to 
ast? 
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The Dean almost groaned at 
Rachel’s unpromising state of mind, 
and maintained a resolute stupidity, 
as he helped her in completing her 
task. Presently they came to talk 
about the pictures, 

‘How wrong of me to have for- 
gotten to thank you,’ said Rachel; 
‘and how very good of you to trust 
them tous. They are really beau- 
tiful. The worst of them is, that 
they make one so indignant at one’s 
own attempts at drawing. I have 
given up my paint-box in sheer 
despair, and mean to have a solemn 
conflagration of all my sketches at 
the earliest opportunity.’ 

‘That would be to make us all 
owe photography a grudge for ever,’ 
said the Dean; ‘and besides, you 
know, it is good for nothing but 
buildings.’ 

‘And scenery,’ said Rachel. 
‘What can be more charming than 
the mountains and lakes in your 
collection. I like photographs for 
everything but people.’ 

‘Ah, said the Dean, ‘I am 
afraid there have crept in some of 
those shocking scenes among mine, 
That ruthlessly inconsiderate in- 
valid, for instance, on the sofa, with 
the lover sobbing at the window, 
and a sister at her side. The whole 
party is a sort of protracted crisis 
of afiliction.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rachel, ‘and the lady 
never has the grace to apologize for 
being such an unconscionable time 
about dying. But there was one 
group which I liked: do you re- 
member “ Revenge ?”’ 

‘Let me see,’ said the Dean ; ‘a 
murdered boy, with an assassin 
standing over him, is it not? 

_* You must not call him an assas- 
sin, said Rachel. ‘I think him 
charming. I like him so for aban- 
doning himself to his one idea,and 
determining to gratify it at all 
hazards, He evidently does not in 
the least mind the cowardice and 
cruelty of which he has been 
guilty,’ 

The picture was a striking one. 
A young man, whose effeminately 
handsome features and rich dress 
Suggested an accustomed self-in- 
dulgence, had fallen backwards as 

from an attitude of entreaty. 
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His delicate white hands were 
clutched, half in agony of terror, 
half in the convulsion of death. A 
great dark stream of blood ran 
down his breast and loitered in 
little pools in the folds of his velvet 
cloak ; his sensuous lips were parted 
in a cry, and his languid, imploring 
eyes were rivetted as if by some 
horrible fascination upon the figure 
which stood over him. No greater 
contrast than this could be 
conceived, and no less agreeable 
spectacle for a dying man’s last 
glance. Murder was written in his 
great wild Italian eyes, but it was 
murder as a fine art. His dress 
was elaborately splendid, and he 
was wiping a poniard with an 
almost affected air of delicacy and 
calmness, The cheek was wan and 
the features haggard and careworn, 
as if with the memory of a long- 
treasured injury; but the entire 
composure of the smile which 

layed along the thin determined 
fips gave the whole face an almost 
Satanic look of complacent ferocity, 
and seemed positively to haunt one 
when the rest of the picture had 
died away. 

Rachel had puzzled a long while 
as to whose expression it recalled 
to her, and had at last assigned it 
unhesitatingly tothe Dean. ‘“Re- 
venge,”’ she said, ‘is a capital name 
for it; and pray, who wrote the 
mottoes underneath ? 

‘That wicked old Miss Raffish, 
said the Dean, ‘insisted that the 
picture did not half explain itself, 
and so I put, “ He makes the mur- 
derous passes as he smiles;” and then 
she added a couplet, but I am sure 
I forget what about.’ 

‘I have learnt it,’ said Rachel ; 
‘listen’—and she flourished her 
trowel and pointed to the pros- 
trate rose-bush for the corpse, and 
began forthwith to recite quite 
earnestly— 

‘Low crouching at my feet he lay, 

The man whom I had dogged for years, 
I would not give him time to pray, 

I mocked him for his maudlin tears— 


I told him how my darling died, 
I breathed her name and watched him 


start ; 
Then drew the dagger from my side, 
And smiling, pressed it to his heart,’ 
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Rachel coloured up, and her fiery 
eye glanced as she gave the death- 
blow to her imaginary victim, and 
the Dean thought she looked ab- 
solutely lovely. 

‘Iam petrified with horror, he 
said. ‘My dear Miss Leslie, it is 
the very apotheosis of retaliation. 
Pray let no one else see you, or we 
shall have assassination quite the 
rage, and as a churchman, you 
know, I am bound to stand up for 
the sixth commandment. And so 
that is the sort of subject which you 
think a fair‘one for art ? 

‘Yes,’ said Rachel, ‘revenge is a 
good strong hardy feeling which 
will stand exposure and can bear to 
be looked at ; but all the sad and 
harrowing ones are shocking. I 
am not sure that I don't dislike 
that sort of sentiment in pictures 
altogether.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said the 
Dean, delighted to find his com- 
panion getting tamer. ‘ There are 
some matters which no delicate 


mind could bear to treat artistically, 
and lover’s deathbeds are no doubt 
among them.’ 

‘It is another form of botanizing 


on one’s mother’s grave,’ said 
Rachel, ‘ when people make capital 
of human suffering, either with 
their paint brushes or their pens.’ 

The Dean was watching his mo- 
ment. ‘And yet,’ he said, ‘we 
may easily go into the other ex- 
treme, and lock up our feelings in 
a sort of unnatural privacy that is 
quite as absurd in its way. 

Rachel felt that there was some- 
thing unusual in his tone and 
manner, for she stopped suddenly 
and looked straight at him. 

‘Here am I, continued her com- 
panion, ‘who have been longing, 
for I can’t say how long, to tell 
you a secret about myself, and 
never had courage enough to do it, 
and even now am frightened out 
of my wits at the confession, and 
yet it is one that people have been 
making to one another ever since 
the world began.’ 

The lover paused, for he saw one 
expression after another pass across 
Rachel’s clear brow and sensitive 
lips. Surprise at first predomi- 
nated, and then annoyance, and 
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then the Dean fancied that he des- 
cried a tinge of self-reproach, and 
next a soft gleam of pity; in all 
alike he read the death-warrant of 
his hopes. Presently the stern 
truth came in solemn words, and 
the Dean who was prepared for 
every contingency but a rejection, 
was fairly thrown off his guard, 
and began to make mistakes in his 
confusion and despair. 

At least, he suggested, Miss 
Leslie would not form her decision 
off-hand ; would she prefer answer- 
ing him definitely to-morrow ; was 
not his offer, at any rate, worth a 
little reflection ? 

But no ; Rachel was firm to give 
no reprieve, and refused even to 
pay him the compliment of taking 
time to consider before pronounc- 
ing final sentence. At last the 
Dean’s mortification fairly mastered 
him; and Vanity, already sorely 
wounded, hazarded one perilous 
inquiry at parting. ‘Was _ there 
any particular cause which led 
Rachel to act as she had done, for 
instance, might the Dean consider 
her relation to any other person 
as the ground of his rejection ? 

No question was ever more un- 
fortunate. The Dean never forgave 
himself for asking it. Rachel drew 
up her head, and looked exces- 
sively dignified. 

‘You forget yourself, she said, 
‘when you ask me; you have no 
right to interrogate; but I will 
gratify you. Neither my relations 
nor my feelings toward any other 
human being have led me to an- 
swer you as I have done.’ 

The Dean bowed to his fate, and, 
as they approached the house, 
handed Rachel her flower-basket, 
and passed with cheerful graceful- 
ness into the drawing-room. 

‘Miss Leslie, he said, ‘ has re- 
treated with some of the spoils 
of her garden, and will be here 
directly,’ 

Presently, however, there came 
a message that Rachel was rather 
tired, and was not coming down, 
and the Dean began talking faster 
and more merrily than ever. He 
asked Rex his opinion about his 
horse, rallied Mrs, Ashe upon hav- 
ing so many heretical neighbours 
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within reach of so able a contro- 
versialist as the Archdeacon, paid 
Grace several handsome compli- 
ments on her song, and was very 
amusing about Mr. Atherton’s tri- 
umphs at St. Cross-sticks, 

‘Tam sure he makes me quite 
ashamed of my own inactivity; and 
yet there is a sort of aggressive 
restlessness about his proceedings 
which is sometimes a little trouble- 
some. He seems to want to bustle 
one into goodness. Some people, 
however, are born to a career of 
disturbance, and are no doubt very 
useful in their way.’ 

‘But none the a disagreeable,’ 
said the Archdeacon. ‘I cannot 
think why one should treat life as 
if it were one vast Donnybrook Fair, 
and be always looking out for some 
decent excuse for crying “ Whillaloo” 
and brandishing one’s shillelagh.’ 

‘Atherton’s opinions, too,’ said 
the Dean, ‘seem to sit so strangely 
on him, and seem to be scarcely 
more himself than his silk cassock. 
One feels inclined to ask, as the 
savage did about the French lady’s 
ample attire—‘ Madame, tout cela 
est-il vous-méme? 


‘Yes, indeed,’ said Wynne, ‘one 
cannot stand his way of dwelling 
with such emphatic satisfaction on 
his former shortcomings, which all 
of us would be quite prepared to 
take for granted ; and then his ser- 


mons are so unconscionably long.’ 

‘Iam afraid we all offend in that 
direction,’ said the Dean, with a 
laugh ; ‘and Atherton no doubt 
takes a malicious satisfaction in 
exhorting his species to be as cor- 
rect as he is forced to be himself, 
just as they say old men give good 
advice in revenge for being able no 
longer to set bad examples.’ 

‘Well, said Robert, ‘both the 
Miss Trumpetons tell me he always 
makes them cry in his sermons, and 
their mamma is trying to get hima 
proprietary chapel in London. No 
doubt they are good judges, and I 
vote for having him at our picnic 
next week. By the bye, of course 
you are coming, Mr, Dean? 

rs. Ashe joined in the petition, 
and said that she was sure he 
would be invaluable. The Dean 
would have liked nothing so well, 
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but next week he feared would be 
a terribly full one. ‘Westborough 
is tempting me into becoming a 
regular absentee, Mrs. Ashe, and 
the Rectory, I am bound to say, 
must bear the responsibility of a 
great deal of my neglect. Your 
hospitalities are pleasant enough 
to throw a whole diocese into 
disorder. However, to-morrow 
morning I must be off and try to 
make up for lost time.’ 

The aon promised, nevertheless 
to try to come to the pic-nic, and 
the next day turned his back on 
the scene of his discomfiture, and 
reappeared in his stall at evening 
service in the cathedral a sadder 
and a wiser man. 

Rachel, as she thought quietly 
over the events of the day, found 
that they had left her with a cer- 
tainty and a doubt. The certainty 
was, that she disliked the Dean a 
great deal more than she had in 
the least imagined ; the doubt was 
whether, in telling him that no 
thought of another had influenced 
her decision, she had not unwit- 
tingly wandered a long way from 
the confines of exact veracity. 


CHAPTER XIL 
SUMMER DAYS. 


Now that Ella was really gone, 
Rachel began fully to appreciate 
how great a burden her presence 
had been to her. Her very letters 
jarred, like a harsh note; and 

hel used to crumple them up 
with a sigh, and toss hans into the 
waste-paper basket, as if for the 
speediest possible oblivion. The 
way in which she spoke about 
Grace was especially provoking, 
‘By the bye, she wrote, ‘how is 
your little French pet? [ suppose 

y this time she has taught you all 
about the opera, and that I shall 
find the whole party standing on 
the tips of their toes, like the 
fairies in the ballet. Pray tell her 
that I will have a lesson too when 
next I come,’ ‘Indeed you will 
not,’ Rachel thought, and busied 
herself more than ever with the 
courtesies of friendship, as if to 
compensate her guest for the rude- 
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ness of which she was unconsciously 
the victim. Reginald, too, had seen 
Grace sometimes slighted,and deter- 
mined toe make all possible amends, 
He found her society sufficiently 
attractive, and coaxed his conscience 
into enjoining upon him a great 
deal more assiduous politeness than 
many people under the circum- 
stances might have considered 
strictly necessary. The children 
discovered that Grace’s birthday 
was close at hand, and the pic-nic 
had been devised expressly in 
honour of the occasion. It was 
far too hot to do anything energetic, 
so they established a camp under 
a favourite oak in the Lanton 
Woods, where the shade was thick 
and the view pretty, and a tiny 
stream that went rippling under 
the brushwood with a pleasant 
murmur ensured an ample suppl 

of the first essential of out-of- 
door cookery. In front lay the 
broad unruffled expanse of sea, 
basking in the full blaze of a cloud- 
less sky; behind them, stretched 
away many an acre of woodland, 
as deep and interminable as heart 
could desire. On one side a fire 
of sticks sent its little wreaths of 
smoke streaming up among the 
foliage far overhead ; and Grace’s 
picturesque red cloak gave the last 
touch to thescene, and threw overthe 
whole an appropriate tinge of gipsy 
life. It is pleasant to sit at ease 


and watch the struggles of another ; 
but it is far pleasanter to lie quite 
still in a shady nook, and to reflect 
that outside the thermometer is at 


130°. All the party felt a deli- 
cious languor, and surrendered 
themselves to contented indolence. 
Now Rex read lazily out of the 
Princess; now there was easy, 
rambling, intermittent talk; now 
long, dreamy pauses, while all the 
wood murmured overhead in the 
still bright day; and when the 
rectory carriage arrived with the 
elders of the party, and the chil- 
dren appeared out of the wood all 
decked with wild flowers, and the 
Archdeacon, with a great deal of 
comic. gallantry, began to tell how 
it was in one of the avenues of this 
very wood that, forty years ago, he 
had a long talk toa certain lady 
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which had led to all sorts of impor- 
tant results ; and when Rex, who was 
a man of resources, suddenly pro- 
duced some bottles of champagne, 
as if by magic, out of the stream; 
and one of the boys, after a great 
deal of whispering and blushing, 
stood up and stammered out Grace's 
health, with many happy returns 
of the day, and good wishes from all 
the party, Diogenes himself, if he 
had been there, would have felt 
bound in honour to confess that 
there are some aspects of existence 
less repulsive than others, and that 
this was a day which people who 
were weak enough to care about 
enjoying themselves, had a good 
right to honour with a white mark 
in their life’s calendar for ever after. 

Afterwards idleness resumed its 
pleasant sway. Some one began 
reading the Princess again, but got 
onslowly. The Archdeacon leaned 
his back against the tree, and set 
himself very busily to listen, and 
fell asleep with his hand in Mrs, 
Ashe’s, and the pleasantest expres- 
sion on his face. Rachel began a 
picture of the whole party, with 
one of the children in the act of 
kissing the sleeper, and the boys 
and her horse in the background. 
Presently the Archdeacon awoke, 
and tried by an affected briskness 
to dispel the impression of his 
having indulged in a nap. 

‘Come, come,’ he cried, ‘ you all 
seem vastly industrious ; and what 
are you about there, Miss Rachel?’ 

‘I am the only industrious one, 
said Rachel, ‘and have the proud 
satisfaction of seeing the lords of 
creation sleeping around me, 
really quite enjoy it—I am going 
to put you into my picture, uncle, 
asleep, with your mouth open.’ 

‘Pray, don’t!’ cried the Arch- 
deacon, jumping up, alarmed, and 
coming to look over Rachel's 
shoulder, 

‘What would you have us do? 
asked Reginald; ‘we are your 
humble servants, I’m sure.’ : 

‘Amuse us, of course,’ said 
Rachel: ‘see how amusing the men 
in the Princess were.’ 

‘What ! write poetry,’ cried Rex, 
‘on such a hot day as this? 
dare say,’ 
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‘Why not?’ cried Rachel, slipping 
some loose leaves out of her port- 
folio. ‘Here, uncle; Mr. Wynne, 
there is a piece for you, and here 
are pencils—what more can you 
need ?’ 

‘Inspiration and a subject,’ said 
Wynne. 

‘This sort of day ought to give 
you inspiration, and I will give 
you a subject: take what we were 
talking of before luncheon—Old 
and New,’ 

‘Old and New,’ said Reginald, 
lazily. ‘Well, anything for a quiet 
life! give me a pencil !’ 

The Archdeacon wrote his first 
and third lines, and fell asleep while 
looking for a rhyme to them ; and 
Robert, who had been down at the 
brook, strolled up, and took a piece 
of paper and set to work with the 
rest, 

‘When you have all finished, 
said Rachel, ‘we will wake uncle 
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to pronounce upon them, and I 
shall give my sketch to the best ;’ 
and accordingly, before they set 
out homewards, the Archdeacon, 
with a great deal of state, read out 
the several productions, ‘Mine is 
only an epigram, said Reginald ; 
‘and mine an unliteral translation, 
said Wynne, ‘and I vote that Robert 
has his read the first.’ And so the 
Archdeacon began— 


*Vixere fortes post Agamemnona.’ 


‘Pray, what does that mean?’ 
asked Rachel. 

‘It means,’ answered the Arch- 
deacon, ‘that nature never pro- 
duced a more charming young 
lady than yourself.’ 

‘That sounds like an unliteral 
translation, does it not? 
bed said Reginald, ‘word for 


word, 
But the Archdeacon read on— 


ROBERT’S VERSION OF ‘OLD AND NEW.” 


The world, they say, is growing cold, 
And nations getting quite decrepid, 
And blood that used to boil of old, 
Now creeps through men’s veins barely tepid. 


They talk about degenerate days, 

Say honour’s spotless shield grows dimmer, 
And ancient faith’s celestial blaze 

Has dwindled to a feeble glimmer ; 


That the bright stamp of Heavenly birth 
Is wearing by degrees away, 

And that our poor old mother earth 
Grows faint and fainter every day. 


And car it be that now at last 

The rich old wine gives place to new, ~ 
Or is ’t the distance of the past 

That lends enchantment to the view ? 


Did learning’s elder children see 
Further on nature’s solemn pages ; 
Had they a richer lot than we 
Who are the heirs of all the ages ? 


Did Homer sing of nobler deeds, 
Diviner courage, danger scorning, 

Than nowadays half Europe reads 
In the despatches every morning ? 


Did Roman legion e’er stand surer 
Than British lines in Alma’s vale ? 
Were women nobler then and purer, 
False Helen, than Miss Nightingale ? 
What of the band, sublimely small, 
That stemmed rebellion’s crimson tide, 
And guarded Lucknow’s battered wall 
While the mad million raged outside ? 
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No! No! through Fate’s long tempest tost, 
In danger oft, but shipwrecked never, 

Though here and there a spar she’s lost, 
The brave old ship’s as sound as ever. 


The breed of good men is not less, 
Nor duller grown our spirit’s flame, 

And courage, love, and faithfulness, 
In every age are still the same ! 


Rex threw himself back panting 
in the grass apparently quite ex- 
hausted. ‘ For mercy’s sake, stop, 
he cried ; ‘ consider the heat of t ° 
weather : recitantes Augusto mense 
— / Enthusiastic psalms of 

ife, and the thermometer at ninety 
degrees in the shade! 

‘You are not to sneer, Rex,’ said 
Rachel ; ‘it’s a very pretty poem, 


Bob, and you shall copy it into 
my album for me.’ 
‘Sneer !’ said Rex, ‘ I feel down- 


right transported; all the courage, 
love, and faithfulness (is that right, 
Bob?) of my great-grandfathers 
throbbing all over my system. 
Rachel shall teach it to her class at 
the Sunday-school, and I'll hang it 
» over my bed in London, and 

ose my eyes every night with the 
comforting assurance that our an- 
cestors were just as great fools and 
knaves as we !’ 

‘Now for the next, 
Archdeacon, ‘silence.’ 


said the 


WYNNE’S VERSION OF ‘OLD AND NEW." 


* Mes amis, ce n’est pas vieillir.’ 


*Tis true, my friends, though sparkling now, 
Our youth must hurry to its close, 

And Time creep o’er each mirthful brow, 
And leave a furrow as he goes ; 

But all around us springing thick, 
To see fresh pleasures still unfold, 

More flowers than we have time to pick,— 
This surely is not ‘ growing old.’ 


*Tis true, in vain with wine and jest, 
We keep the table in a roar, 
Regret will come, unbidden guest, 
The cup be drained, the revel o’er ! 
But if the banquet still be free, 
The chorus loud, the laughter bold, 
And comrades pledged in three times three— 
This surely is not growing old. 


*Tis true, no more to meet our dear, 
To some sweet haunt of love we hurry, 
No more for us in beauty’s ear, 
The ‘lenes sub noctem susurri ;’ 
But in calm joys one’s days to spend, 
Nor yet to burn nor yet be cold, 
To change a mistress for a friend, — 
This surely is not growing old. 


Tis true, though here or there awhile 
By some bright spot we long to stay, 
Fate drives us trudging many a mile— 
Then hand in hand, friends, we'll obey. 
Still hand in hand thro’ stormy weather, 
On our accustomed journey hold, 
And come at last to port together, — 
Oh, no! this is not growing old ! 


‘That, said the Archdeacon, ‘is 
very French ; noisy, heathenish 
and devoid of the highest kind of 
sentiment, The happiness of old 


people should be of a quieter cha- 
racter.’ 

‘For instance,’ Rachel io in, as 
she sat down by him and took his 
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hand kindly. “going to sleep in a 
pleasant shade and being petted by 
the most dutiful of nieces.’ 
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‘And sketched with my mouth 
open. Now Ill read the epi- 
gram. 


REGINALD’S VERSION OF OLD AND NEW. 


The ancient Greeks had, wretched creatures ! 
Such faint ideas of female features, 

That to combine the charms of faces 

They fancied there must be three Graces. 
Our later, happier age refutes 

The tales of those old heathen brutes, 

And bids the world admiring see 

Joined in one Grace the charms of three.’ 


‘That is capital,’ said Rachel. 
‘I never would have forgiven you 
if you had all three forgotten the 
heroine of to-day. There, Grace, 
you shall give the prize—come, 
children, and make a crown for the 
poet laureate,’ 

‘Well, then, said Grace, ‘if Iam 
to be arbitress, Mr. Wynne shall 
have the picture in honour of 
Béranger.’ 

‘Who would no doubt,’ said Rex, 
‘be vastly obliged if he knew the 
impertinent way in which a com- 
mon hack scribbler like Wynne was 
handling his nicest poems,’ 

‘Jealousy, said Wynne, as he 
took the picture, ‘is always attrac- 
tive, and Rex’s is so prettily ex- 
pressed that it is quite a luxury to 
feel oneself its object. You may 
well be jealous, for it is a very 
pretty picture, and I am_exceed- 
ingly obliged to both my benefac- 
tresses,’ 

‘If I had known, said Rex, 
‘what bad taste people have, I 
could have written Tetedinen 
translations or fifty hymns about 
faithfulness being still the same, 
much more easily than my epigram, 
which I still maintain is neat, 
classical, and appropriate.’ 

And so the camp was broken 
up, the apparatus of ‘the banquet 
packed away, and the move home- 
wards begun. Grace had left her 
cloak down at the stream, and Rex 
went with her to fetch it, and 
for a few moments the two were 
Separated from the rest of the 
party. 

‘And so,’ said Rex, ‘ you are very 
fond of French poetry?’ 

“Yes,’ answered Grace, ‘and of 
English too, when it does not hap- 
pen to be about myself. But you 
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-your secret, Rex? 


did not seriously mean me to give 
you the prize, did you?’ 

‘I meant you seriously to like 
my lines, and I hope you did.’ 

‘No, I did not,’ said Grace: ‘no 
compliments in public—they make 
one feel awkward.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ put in Rex. 

‘Nor in private either, cried 
Grace, cutting him short, with the 
prettiest of deprecatory gestures ; 
‘they are bad for one’s humility, 
the chaff is very nice chaff, and 
T am not such a very old bird, but 
I am a great deal too wise to be 
caught.’ 

‘{ think it is all of us who are 
caught,’ said Rex. ‘Rachel told 
us you would carry us by storm, 
and now we are getting quite 
envious of one another, as to 
who shall be first in your good 
graces,’ 

A ready blush sprung into 
Grace’s cheek, and the tears stood 
thick insher eyes. ‘It is because 
you know I have had such misfor- 
tunes, she said, ‘and because you 
are really the kindest people in the 
world,’ 

When they got home they found 
their letters awaiting them ; there 
was a parcel for Rex from Captain 
Tarefield, which he seized upon 
directly. For days past some mys- 
tery had been brewing; there had 
been long confabulations, meetings 
by appointment, and a constant 
interchange of notes between Rex 
and half a dozen other of the young 
men, who had suddenly become* 
very busy and self-important, Curi- 
osity awakes, peeps and listens ! 
In vain! the young ladies are in an 
agony of inquisitiveness. What is 
Twopence for 
your thoughts, Rex. Reginald, 

Qa 
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lfowever, was oracular until the 
moment for discovery arrived. 

He half opened the parcel. 
‘Now, he cried, ‘young people, 
what do you hope is going to hap- 
pen? Rachel, what is your wish ? 

‘A yachting excursion to Lan- 
ton Reach,’ 

‘Another cricket match, cried 
the Etonians, 

‘I vote for a night in the her- 
ring-boats,’ said Robert. 

‘And I,’ said Wynne, ‘ hope it is 
the arrival of our packet of caven- 
dish.’ 

‘ And Miss Featherstone ? 

‘QO, said Grace, ‘I have not the 
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slightest idea. Anything 
please: a ball, for instance.’ 

‘ Atwhich your obedient servants, 
the Westborough Bachelors, beg the 
honour of your company. And 
Rex produced a packet of very 
pretty invitation cards, and handed 
them about to all the party. 

‘A ball? cried half a dozen as- 
tonished voices. 

‘Much ado about nothing,’ 
grumbled Robert, who hated danc- 
ing. 

*No cricket, then ! ejaculated 
the boys. 

‘ And’ said Wynne, with a mock 
profound sigh, ‘no tobacco !’ 


you 


SECRET LOVE. 


LOVE her; but with earnest voice 
Calm duty pleads with me 
To hide my secret like a rock 
Beneath a sunny sea. 
She’ must not wreck her bark of love 
Upon this unknown reef; 
Sooner let me for ever bear 


A solitary grief, 


Dear girl, 


A solitary grief. 


I gaze in secret at her face, 
So sweet, and yet ’tis sad ; 

To know that she is fondly loved 
Might haply make her glad. 

But no,—it should not, shall not be, 
My passion must be kept 

Like some red sin o’er which for years 
In secret we have wept, 

Dear girl, 

In secret we have wept. 





Secret Love, 


Ill. 


It may but be a fire of leaves, 
This passion-blaze of mine ; 
And not the quenchless lamp which burns 
Upon Love’s golden shrine. 
I have but seen her angel-face, 
And Beauty’s anchor chain 
Would break, and leave the ship to drift 
O’er passion’s waves again, 
Dear girl, 
O’er passion’s waves again. 


IV. 


It is not that she is so fair, 
But that she looks so good, 
Which makes my purple rose of love 
Burst into leaf and bud. 
That face so thoughtful, pure, and sweet, 
Oh, may I not believe 
That such a token never did, 
And never will, deceive, 
Dear girl, 
And never will deceive. 


Vv. 


I cannot tell her of my love, 
But secretly I pray 
That the time soon may come when I 
With crystal conscience may ; 
When the rare beauty of her soul— 
Now hidden from my view— 
May fully prove this passion-thrill 
To be pure love and true, 
Dear girl, 
To be pure love and true, 


J. E. Jackson. 
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PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES IN THE REIGN 


QUEEN 


T what date in our history did 
our religious and philanthropic 
societies originate? It is probable 
that most people asked this ques- 
tion would say that benevolent as- 
sociations are a very recent inven- 
tion among us; that they were 
called into being somewhere about 
the beginning of the century by the 
laboursof Clarkson, Wilberforce,and 
the other Abolitionists. Howard, 
who died in 1790, is called the 
Philanthropist, because he was the 
first of the order. 

It is true that the last sixty or 
seventy years have been the era of 
philanthropic association ; but it 
is not true that unions for benevo- 
lent purposes did not exist at an 
earlier period. Any one who has 
seen a Report of the ‘Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 
will remember the date on its cover, 
1701. Few, however, know that 
the era which this ‘venerable’ 
society can claim as that of its 
birth, was also a time fruitful of 


schemes of charitable co-operation. 
Mr. Secretan deserves our thanks 
for bringing forward some of these 
early attempts in a chapter of his 
Life and Times of the yous Robert 


Nelson. This chapter he entitles 
‘Nelson’s ways and methods of 
doing good.’ It offers some inte- 
resting details gathered from var:- 
ous sources, 

Benevolent effort is a result of 
men’s feelings, not of their know- 
ledge. Its vigour varies accor- 
dingly as the feelings that prompt 
it are intense or languid. Asan 
individual has his vicissitudes of 
feeling—to-day all fire and warmth, 
to-morrow chill and torpid—so has 
a nation. The history of religious 
and moral sentiment is therefore 
a history of ‘revivals. Piety, 
being a human sentiment, cannot 
be a constant quantity. It is like 
a wood-fire, always passing into 
extremes, One while we see it 
blazing, roaring, crackling ; catch- 
ing hold of everything that comes 
near it, ‘a good servant, but a bad 
master; then it sinks and sinks, 
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till it seems all but out; gives 
neither light nor heat, but just 
retains life enough to enable it to 
be resuscitated when the time 
comes. That the ebb and flow of 
pious feeling can be converted into 
a steady and continuous stream by 
any machinery we can contrive, is 
probably out of the question, 
Church establishments and volun- 
tary societies are, however, a great 
safety-valve for these intermittent 
forces ; and are, it should seem, the 
natural channel they seek for them- 
selves. Such a period of revival 
coincided with the Revolution of 
1688. Though of brief duration, 
it produced much valuable effect 
while it lasted. It deserves more 
attention than it has received, 
Church historians are usually so 
intent upon their theological 
battles, as to have little time left 
for the history of religion. Battles, 
in ecclesiastical as in secular his- 
tory, have engrossed a most dispro- 
portionate space. 

The secular triumph of the 
Established Church at the Resto- 
ration, 1660, had like to have been 
more fatal to it than its persecution 
by the Roundheads had been. It 
had been made a tool of by the 
Cavalier party for their own pur- 
poses. When those purposes were 
answered, the Church was repaid 
by restitution of its temporalities, 
but it did not recover its moral 
hold upon the people. The Act of 
Uniformity ushered in a period of 
shameless moral depravity and 
political corruption. It is vain to 
deny the fact that the interior 
decay of religion accompanied the 
exterior victory of the Church, 
though it is doubtless true that 
they were not related as cause and 
effect. The English nature was 
too sound at core to take heartily 
to the license and sensuality which 
reigned in the Court and the town, 
and a reaction was preparing be- 
neath, Historians trace the Revo- 
lution of 1688 to political causes. 
They are no doubt right. But it 
is also certain that a vigorous moral 
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reaction within accompanied that 
exterior dynastic revolution. This 
moral renovation is too humble to 
have attracted the attention it de- 
serves. Mr. Secretan, who details 
some of the facts, does not attempt 
to put it in its true relation to 
public events. Indeed, it is the 
most difficult of the historian’s 
tasks to describe phases of senti- 
ment and opinion. Yet on these 
phases depends, in no small mea- 
sure, the course of political affairs, 
In the present instance, the reaction 
of religious sentiment of which we 
speak, embodied itself in various 
societies, and so acquires a shape 
and entity which make it more 
possible to hold it up to view. 

1. The Religious Societies.—This 
brief ‘revival’ of piety and zeal 
which accompanied the Revolution 
of 1688, we seize in shape first in 
the capital, the scene on which the 

rofligacies of the Court and the 
ypocrisies of the Popish plot had 
been enacted. There was no press 
in those days to disseminate these 
things through the kingdom. Only 
those who saw them done knew 
the rights of them. Only they, 
therefore, could feel the disgust 
which simple and honest souls 
must have felt when they came to 
know the rights of them. All the 
accounts refer the beginnings of 
the ‘religious societies of young 
men’ to somewhere about the year 
1678, and to the congregations who 
attended the preaching of Dr. 
Horneck at the Savoy Chapel, and 
of Mr. Smithies at §. Michael’s, 
Cornhill. It is necessary to re- 
mark that these societies had, in 
their origin, no political or eccle- 
Siastical character whatever. They 
were simply associations for mutual 
edification. They arose out of the 
natural desire for spiritual inter- 
course, the exchange of religious 
experience, and mutual encourage- 
ment in the practices of piety. 
The members were young men, of 
the middle station of life, in the 
cities of London and Westminster. 
‘The greater part of them were 
such as had enjoyed a sober educa- 
tion, and had not shared in the 
scandalous and heightened enor- 
mities of these latter days.’ The 


Religious Societies. 
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little pamphlet from which the ac- 
count of these societies is taken, 
was written by Dr. Josiah Wood- 
ward, minister of Poplar. Dr. 
Woodward was a clergyman of 
more zeal than judgment, as ap- 
pears from sain book of his, 
called Fair Warnings (1707), full 
of apocryphal stories of apparitions 
and divine interpositions. But 
nothing of this sort appears in his 
Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Religious Societies in the City of 
London, &c., beyond the earnest- 
ness with which he pleads their 
eause. For as soon as their ex- 
istence came to be generally known, 
they became, not unnaturally, an 
object of suspicion. The idea of 
religious brotherhood is too little 
familiar in this country not to en- 
sure that any such association 
would be credited with ulterior 
objects. These ‘religious societies,” 
however, overlived the first period 
of jealousy. They had the appro- 
bation not only of Nelson and the 
Non-jurors, but of Tillotson, Comp- 
ton, and many of the other bishops, 
They conducted themselves, too, 
with great prudence. During the 
dangerous time of the reign of 
James II., they changed the name 
of ‘society’ for that of ‘club; and 
instead of meeting at a friend’s 
house, they adjourned to a tavern, 
where they could have a private 
room for their meetings. In other 
respects the Catholic zeal which 
then raged at Court only stimulated 
their devotion. The sight of the 
daily celebration of mass in the 
Chapel Royal, induced them to set 
up daily prayers at 8 p.m. at St. 
Clement Danes, where ‘they never 
wanted,’ we are told, ‘a full and 
affectionate congregation.’ They 
made a collection at their weekly 
meetings for the relief of the poor, 
for charity schools, for the support 
of daily prayers and lectures in 
various churches, and for sending 
out missionaries to the plantations. 
In about twenty years from their 
first foundation they had increased 
to the number of forty-two distinct 
societiesin London. Similar asso- 
ciations were formed at Oxford, at 
Cambridge, Dublin, Drogheda, and 
other large towns. Clergymen going 
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from London to the charge of rural 
a instituted similar usages ; 
rrowing or adapting to the pur- 
poses the rules of the London 
societies, with the most beneficial 
results, in the revival of at least 
the externals of religion and the 
decencies of public worship. 

Dr. Woodward's ‘ Account’ is very 
imperfect. We should have liked 
to have known whether these so- 
cieties were strictly of home origin, 
or whether they were ee 
from a foreign source. Their re- 
semblance to some of the lay con- 
fraternities established by 8. Vin- 
cent de Paul is obvious. But from 
the share which Dr. Horneck had 
in their erection, it is more likely 
that they were copied from some 
Lutheran original. We find Ja- 
blonski, the King of Prussia’s chap- 
lain, translating Dr. Woodward's 
* Account’ into German; and Dr, 
Francke, the Pietist professor at 
Halle, writes letters of sympathy 
and encouragement to the London 
Societies. Such associations are 
from their nature temporary, par- 
taking of the ephemeral and con- 
vulsive character of all revivals. If 


their machinery is maintained after 
their spirit is gone, it is more than 
probable that it is employed for 


simply mischievous ends. Such 
was, it seems, the case with these 
societies. They began as ‘ religious’ 
associations, degenerated into mere 
‘Church’ societies, and deservedly 
perished in the ruin of Jacobitism. 
One of their last annual meetings 
was at Bow Church in 1738, where 
they listened to a sermon from Dr. 
Berriman, warning the members 
against being led astray by the 
irregularities of Whitefield. 

2. Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners.—The ‘Religious Socie- 
ties’ have been placed first, as not 
only earlier in point of time, but as 
the root out of which the later 
really grew. The ‘Societies for 
the Reformation of Manners’ have 
sometimes been confounded with 
the ‘ Religious Societies, but they 
were distinct bodies, and had dif- 
ferent objects. The ‘ Religious So- 
cieties’ had, in their origin, no 
other es than the promotion 
of individual piety among their 
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members. The ‘Societies for the 
Reformation of Manners’ first bring 
us upon the questionable ground of 
union for philanthropic purposes, 
Their object was the enforcement 
of the existing laws against vice 
and profaneness, The excesses of 
outrageous impiety to which the 
High Church triumph had indi- 
rectly led called forth attempts to 
suppress them by the arm of 
law. A new Act of Parliament 
was obtained against cursing or 
swearing ; another against impious 
books. Royal proclamations were 
issued, Parliament addressed the 
Crown, grand juries presented, and 
the gentlemen and magistrates 
united—Churchman and Dissenter 
alike—to put in force the laws 
against swearing, drunkenness, and 
the profanation of Sunday. A 
second society consisted of about 
sixty tradesmen and others, who 
made it their business to suppress 
the debauchery of the streets. 
Tenison recommended the societies 
to his suffragans in a pastoral letter. 
Affiliated branches were formed at 
Hull, Nottingham, Bristol, and 
other provincial towns. Blank 
warrants were sent down from 
town to the local associations. A 
compilation, containing an abstract 
of the penal laws for the guidance 
of their proceedings, was circulated. 
A Report of the London Society in 
1736, states that in the forty-two 
years of its existence it had prose- 
cuted 100,650 persons, in London 
only, for debauchery and profane- 
ness. Seventy or eighty warrants 
were sometimes executed in a week 
upon common swearers in the me- 
tropolis, ‘so that our constables of 
late have found it difficult to take 
up a swearer in divers of our 
streets.’ Sunday markets were 
suppressed, Bakers were not al- 
lowed to appear in the streets with 
their baskets, or barbers with their 
pot, basin, or periwig-box ; a strict 
watch was kept on public-houses, 
and no ‘tippling’ allowed in them 
on the Lord’s day. Some thousands 
of ‘lewd persons’ were imprisoned, 
fined, or whipt ; and the ‘Tower- 
end of the town purged from that 
pestilential generation of night- 
walkers,’ 
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These societies seem to have 
come to an end about 1740. They 
did not die, however, till their in- 
efficacy had been demonstrated by 
facts in the most complete way. 
All historians agree that the cor- 
ruption of manners, as far as its 
external signs were concerned, was 
never greater in our country than 
about the middle of George IL’s 
reign, when these societies had 
been zealously prosecuting, and the 
magistrates fining and whipping, 
for half a century. De Foe alone, 
in this, as in so many other things 
before his age, seized their weak 
point when he suggested to the 
higher classes to try the effect of a 
little good example in reforming 
their inferiors. 

3. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. — Philanthropical aims 
took a better form, and one which 
has maintained its existence down 
to our days, in the well-known 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. This society has never 
yet had its historian; and Mr. 
Secretan’s notices, though short, 
will be read with interest. It was 
first established in 1698, by a few 
friends of Dr. Thomas Bray. This 
is its first resolution :— 

Whereas the growth of vice and immo- 
rality is greatly owing to gross ignorance 
of the principles of the Christian religion, 
we, whose names are underwritten, do 
agree to meet together as often as we can 
conveniently, to consult, under the con- 
duct of the Divine providence and assist- 
ance, how we may be able by due and 
lawful methods to promote Christian 
knowledge. 


The first meeting was on the Sth 
March, 1699, when Lord Guildford, 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth, Justice 
Hook, Doctor Bray, and Colonel 
Colchester were the members pre- 
sent. The two main objects to 
which the Society addressed itself 
were the establishment of charity- 
schools and the circulation of re- 
ligious books. Among their earliest 
publications were Nelson’s Festivals 
and Fasts, and other shorter tracts 
by him; Dr. Woodward’s 7'racts 
against Drunkenness and Swearing; 
Ostervald’s Abridgment of the Bible; 
Lewis's Church Catechism Ez- 
plained ; Bradford On Regenera- 


tion ; Melmoth’s Great Importance 
of a Religious Life; Life of James 
Bonnell; Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man ;—all works which 
still retain their place in the list of 
the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Suitable books 
of devotion were dispersed among 
the patients in the hospitals. Eight 
hundred Kind Cautions agamst 
Swearing were distributed in town 
among the hackney coachmen ; 
thirty thousand Soldier’s Monitor 
sent to the army in the Low Coun- 
tries. A plan for the reformation 
of seamen was taken into consider- 
ation; and Admiral Benbow and 
Sir George Rooke undertook to have 
similar tracts dispersed through the 
fleet. The society, in its first two 
years, desigued to embrace mis- 
sionary effort in foreign countries 
and the colonies. But it was found, 
after that short experience, that 
this was too wide a field of exertion. 
And accordingly— 

4. Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel mm Foreign Parts.—A 
separate society was organized in 
1701 for these purposes. The name 
was of older date. Cromwell, in 
1649, had erected a corporation 
under the name of ‘The President 
and Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in New England.’ The 
same corporation, or another under 
the same name, was promoted by 
Clarendon after the Restoration. 
From this probably the name of 
the new society, which received its 
charter of incorporation 16th June, 
1701, was adopted. The charter re- 
cited the insufficient maintenance, 
or total absence, of ministers of the 
Church in the plantations, colonies, 
and factories beyond the seas, so 
that the population ‘do want the 
administration of God’s word and 
sacraments, and seem to be aban- 
doned to atheism and infidelity ? 
while ‘divers Romish priests and 
Jesuits are the more encouraged to 
draw them over to Popish super- 
stition and idolatry. The new 
corporation is charged with ‘the 
receiving, managing, and dispensing 
of charity given for the main- 
tenance of an orthodox clergy, and 
for making such other provision as 
may be necessary for the propaga- 
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tion of the Gospel in those parts.’ 
Besides the leading members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge already mentioned, the 
following were active members of 
the ‘ Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel :—Tenison, Bray, Beve- 
ridge, Mapletoft, Gastrell, Marshall, 
White Kennett, John Evelyn, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, &c. Robert 
Nelson, being a non-juror, is not 
named in the charter, but was 
elected a member in the following 
November, in company with Burnet 
and nine other of the bishops. 

$ The Charity Schools—When 
public feeling is once excited in the 
direction of benevolent schemes, 
they tend to multiply, as com- 
mercial schemes do in times of 
speculative excitement. Instead 
of standing in each other’s way, 
they tend to call fresh associations 
into being. The good that wants 
doing is practically infinite as soon 
as we conceive the ambition of 
doing it. The education of the 
children of the poor was one of the 
obvious fields of exertion. The 


idea of the State either providing 
the means or enforcing the ac- 
quisition of education was not yet 


started. It was a benefit which the 
rich now came forward to bestow 
as charity upon the poor. As our 
grammar-schools date from Ed- 
ward VL, so our Bluecoat and 
Greycoat schools date from Queen 
Anne, The Jesuits, in the reign 
of James II., opened a gratuitous 
school in the Savoy. This was the 
first charity school in London. To 
counteract their influence Tenison 
opened a Protestant school in §. 
Martin’s pr, and some other 
zealous churchmen set up the 
Bluecoat School in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. We must not ascribe 
this movement wholly to church 
rivalry. Tenison saw doubtless 
not only the influence that might 
be gained, but the good that might 
be done. This, too, was the great 
era of school foundation or im- 
provement in the north of Germany, 
he celebrated Francke founda- 
tions at Halle, in Saxony, had been 
begun by August Hermann Francke 
in 1694, and his labours soon became 
widely known in this country. By 
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1701 there had been called into 
being in London and its suburbs 
forty schools, in which above one 
thousand children received gra- 
tuitous education, clothing, and 
facilities for being apprenticed. By 
1712 the number of such schools 
had increased to one hundred and 
seventeen, with five thousand chil- 
dren. This was at a time when the 
population little exceeded five hun- 
dred thousand. 

The standard of instruction was 
not ambitious. The boys were 
taught reading, writing, and the 
grounds of arithmetic to fit them 
for service. The girls were only 
taught to read, to knit, to sew, and 
mark, to make and mend their 
clothes. ‘Some worthy persons are 
contriving expedients to teach our 
children things as well as words, and 
to render learning more useful to 
humane life, which has been greatly 
wanting.’ (Woodward, Account of 
the Religious Societies, p. 95.) The 
adults were not forgotten : masters 
and mistresses were recommended 
to appoint some evening in the 
week to teach such grown people 
to read as have been neglected in 
their youth. Particular mention is 
made of the clergyman of Kepsall 
in Bedfordshire (Mr. Salmon), who 
‘has with great success prevailed 
upon the youth of his parish to go 
to school to learn to read and write, 
and their catechism, in the close of 
the winter evenings; and on the 
servants of the said parish to come 
to him once a week for instruction.’ 
Thus the ‘night-school’ is not a 
modern invention. In many 
churches of the metropolis sermons 
were preached monthly or quarterly 
for the maintenance of the schools. 
General interest was still further 
maintained by catechising the 
children at church; by quarterly 
school examinations at nine or ten 
places in town at five in the even- 
ing, open to the public; and by an 
annual assemblage of the school 
children at 8. Sepulchre’s Church, 
the original of the present anni- 
versary meeting in 8. Paul’s. 

The example of London was 
imitated throughout the country. 
At Shoreham the experiment of 
King’s Somborne was anticipated 
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—that, viz., of making ‘the school 
self-supporting by the joint edu- 
cation of children of different 
grades. ‘Persons of. ability gave 
more than the schooling of their 
own children, that the master might 
have such an income as might 
enable him to teach the children of 
the poor gratis,’ At Salisbury the 
ak expense of one school was 
borne by the Bishop (Burnet), 
‘who frequently visits and cate- 
chises the children, and sets them 
portions of Scripture to get by 
heart, which he sees performed 
himself.” At the then fashionable 
resort of Tunbridge Wells, a school 
of seventy children was maintained 
by the contributions of the visitors. 
At Cambridge many of the colleges 
gave their communion money. In 
the minutes of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, May 
12th, 1708, we find that 

Mr. Nelson communicated a letter he 
received from some unknown hands at 
Oxford, acquainting him that several gen- 
tlemen of the University, observing the 
streets filled with idle children, notwith- 
standing the city and University have set 
out two very considerable charity schools 
to which the said gentlemen have been 
subscribers, they have resolved to erect 
another, towards which they have sub- 
scribed between £50 and £60, and opened 
a school for about ninety children, most 
of em girls; upon which they desire Mr. 
Nelson's advice how to apply their fund 
to the best advantage, and likewise to 
furnish °em with rules for the better 
government of the schools, 

All these schools were distinctly 
Church of England schools. The 
master was not only to be a mem- 
ber of the Church, but ‘one that 
frequents the holy communion, and 
who is approved by the minister of 
the parish before he is presented to 
be licensed by the ordinary.’ His 
first business was to instruct the 
children in the Church Catechism, 
‘and shall afterwards more largely 
inform them of their duty by the 
help of the Whole Duty of Man.’ 
He was to bring the children to 
church twice every Lord’s day and 
holiday, In some cases he had to 
attend divine service with his 
scholars every day. 

6. The Designs of Dr. Bray.— 
Dr. Thomas Bray, Rector of 
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S. Botolph’s Without, Aldgate, 
and afterwards Commissary of 
Maryland, was one of the foremost 
persons concerned in setting up the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. But the title of ‘ Associates 
of Dr. Bray’ was specially given to 
a society founded by him for the 
erection of parochial libraries. He 
printed an ‘ Address to Persons of 
pay and Estate.’ He solicits 
their charitable consideration of 
this project ; stating that there 
were then in England above two 
thousand parishes where the annual 
incomes of the ministers did not 
exceed £30. He proposes to esta- 
blish parochial libraries, to be at- 
seabed to such parishes, for the use 
of the minister for the time being. 
The libraries to consist of a ‘com- 
petent number of the best com- 
ments on the Holy Scriptures, and 
the most approved treatises of 
practical divinity, and such books 
as may enable them to administer 
wholesome and sound doctrine to 
their flock, either by way of cate- 
chising or preaching.’ His exer- 
tions were so successful that before 
his death, in 1730, he had esta- 
blished sixty-seven parochial libra- 
ries for the use of the minister of 
the place, and eighty-three lending 
catechetical libraries in central 
localities, for loan among the neigh- 
bouring clergy. He had purchased 
near three thousand books in folio, 
and above four thousand in quarto 
and octavo. The preservation of 
these libraries was secured by an 
act of Parliament, which he ob- 
tained in 1709. The trustees survive 
to the present day under the title 
of ‘The Associates of Dr. Bray.’ 
They possess an income of £450 a 
year, derived, partly from a sum of 
money invested in the funds, partly 
from an estate in Pennsylvania; 
but their aid is no longer given to 
the formation of libraries, nearly 
the whole of their revenue being 
spent on colonial schools. Surely 
libraries are no less required by the 
poe clergy now than then. Per- 
1aps the fate that has overtaken 
those which were established has 
been the reason of this diversion of 
the funds from their proper destina- 
tion, What has become of these 
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libraries, of the three thousand 
folios,and the four thousand quartos 
and octavos ? 

Mr. Edwardes (Memoirs of Libra- 
ries, vol. ii.) has traced the existence 
of one or two, but no more, and 
these one or two seem dying a lin- 
gering death. Thrust into a chest 
in the vestry, torn up for waste 
paper, rotted by damp, the books 
appear to have perished by all the 
known forms of death. Even at 
Maidstone, which obtained on the 
easy terms of raising £50, Dr. Bray’s 
own valuable collection of the 
Fathers, ‘the losses appear to have 
been serious.’ 

7. The Commission for building 
new Churches.—The zeal displayed 
so far had been confined to private 
individuals, and directed to works 
of piety and religion. In 1710, the 
Tory and High Church House of 
Commons took the initiative in a 
more strictly ecclesiastical work, 
and voted £350,000 for church 
building in London and its suburbs. 
It appeared by the report of the 
committee that a population of 
240,000 were unprovided with 
church room. The sum voted was 
intended to build fifty new churches, 
reckoning 4750 souls to each parish, 
and to provide a parsonage-house 
and burial ground for each church. 
Theamount was voted unanimously, 
and was to be raised by a tax of 
38. a ton upon all coais brought into 
the port of London. This method 
of providing the funds appears to 
have been a suggestion of Dr. 
Hickes, who, as early as 1705, had 
recommended that the Coal Act of 
Charles II., which was then expir- 
ing, should be continued for the 
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purpose. Hickes had asked for 
one hundred churches ; Parliament 
granted fifty, and voted £7000 
a-piece for that number. The 
supineness of a Royal Commission 
and the extravagance of the archi- 
tects, however, had not been al- 
lowed for. The £350,000 was got 
through before a fourth part of the 
fifty churches had been completed. 
Of some twelve which were built 
with the money, a Parliamentary 
Committee reported, Nov. roth, 
1718, that §. John’s, Westmin- 
ster, cost £29,277; Deptford, 
£19,367; Limehouse, £19,679 ; Spit- 
tletields, £19,418 ; Ratcliffe High- 
way, £18,557; S. Mary-le-Strand, 
£10,341. ‘The first two, the com- 
mittee complained, were erected by 
Mr. Archer, the architect, and one 
of the Commissioners, without any 
estimate. 

After this gigantic specimen of 
jobbery, no more money was to be 
got from Parliament. ‘The revived 
zeal in which these schemes had 
originated died out with that 
generation, Philanthropic project 
slumbered for nearly a century, 
with a few solitary exceptions, such 
as Bishop Berkeley, whose romantic 
enterprises in the middle of the 
church history of the eighteenth 
century look sadly out of place. In 
the last half century our societies 
have multiplied to such a degree 
that they have become a public 
nuisance, They crush, instead of 
promoting, individual charity, and 
tame our sympathy between man 
and man. Our social evils are come 
to that pass that it may be truly 
said, ‘Nec vitia nostra, nec remedia, 
pati possumus.’ 

M. P. 
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WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


A CONVERSATION IN A Rarway CARRIAGE, 


\ E were four: we had the rail- 

way carriage all to ourselves ; 
and we travelled through the whole 
night, from Edinburgh to London. 

Before I explain who were the 
‘we,’ I must say a few words about 
railway journeys in general. What 
capricious and uncertain things 
they are, intellectually speaking! 
Sometimes the whole party are 
glum, and glower at one another 
during the whole period that they 
are together. At other times the 
conversation commences at once, 
is throughout agreeable, and the 
fellow-travellers separate with a 
feeling of regret that the same com- 
pany will, in all human probability, 
never be boxed up together again. 
The journey, too, has been found 
to be marvellously short. 

One remarkable feature in these 
railway conversations is their truth- 
fulness, Even a reserved and cau- 
tious man, feeling that he is un- 
known, and that he is talking to 
others who cannot abuse his 
confidence, utters sentiments and 
opinions which he is shy of express- 
ing even in a circle of intimate 
friends. 

_ But, as I said before, a railway 
journey is in every sense a very 
uncertain thing. The man who is 
agreeable at one time is not so at 
another ; and there must be an un- 
conscious harmony amongst all the 
persons present for the conversa- 
tion to be of that delightful kind 
which I have before described. 

_ To show how, even with the best 
intentions, a railway journey may 
not be felicitous as regards com- 
panionship, I must relate an anec- 
dote of a friend of mine. He isa 
great wit, and is said to tell a sto 
as well as any man in England. 
What a man does well he likes to 
do often; and my friend abounds 
in good stories, As he was travel- 
ling once in a railway carriage, in 
company with a stout motherly- 
ooking woman, he did what he 
could to make himself agreeable to 
her; for my friend is not one of 


those wits who are dull unless they 
have a large circle to listen to 
their witticisms. The conversation 
flagged. My friend looked into the 
recesses of his mind for a good 
story to tell the lady. A bright 
thought occurred to him: he had 
found, as he thought, the right 
story: he made the conversation 
run upon children, then upon large 
families. Then he began his story, 
mentioning how there was a lady 
who had been blessed with twins, 
and that when the two, little dears 
were in a few days brought down 
into the drawing-room to be ad- 
mired, the eldest boy in the family 
regarded them with much interest, 
moving from one side to the other 
to contemplate the infants from all 
points of view. At length, point- 
ing with his finger, he exclaimed, 
‘I think we'll keep this one, 
intimating that the other was to 
be disposed of, as he had seen done 
in the case of superfluous kittens 
and puppies. 

No laughter greeted my friend’s 
ears after he had told this pleasing 
little narrative. There was not 
even asmile. The good lady mut- 
tered some words which sounded 
very like ‘wretch and monster ;’ 
pursed up her lips, and did not 
utter a word from York to London. 
The discomfited wit subsided into 
his corner, read his book diligently, 
and resolved not to waste his tol 
of anecdote upon unknown, and 
possibly porcine, people for the 
future. 

A curious incident, which hap- 
pened to myself some years ago, 
always makes me anxious to pro- 
voke a little conversation for the 
chance of seeing what kind of per- 
sons I am travelling with. I had 
commenced a journey of a hundred 
miles with a fellow-traveller whose 
appearance was not very inviting. 

e was a hard-looking man, of 
stern aspect, with a face bronzed 
by other and fiercer suns than ours, 
and with a countenance full of 
those lines which are imprinted by 
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early and severe toil. We had 
travelled eighty-five miles without 
exchanging a word. 

At last, I threw a remark at him 
about the weather. He replied 
sharply and decisively. It was not 
encouraging ; but I made a second 
remark upon the same unfailing 
topic. His reply, in the course of 
which he spoke of other climes, 
disclosed to my astonishment that 
he was the man of all men with 
whom I should have liked to have 
had hours of conversation. My 
dearest friend had emigrated to the 
antipodes, and this man turned out 
to be his nearest neighbour. Ihad 
often wondered whether my friend’s 
letters were entirely sincere, and 
how much of his regret at absence 
he concealed in order to save us at 
home from needless pain. And 
now here was one who could give 
me much of the information I 
desired. But only fifteen miles 
remained, and I recollect calling to 
mind, as I crossed over to the 
corner of the carriage where he was 
sitting, that the gradients were 
against me, that it was down hill 
nearly all the way to the terminus, 
and that the journey would be over 
in twenty-four minutes, I lost not 
a moment’s time, and never did I 
seek to put so much meaning in so 
few words as in the questions which 
I rapidly asked, and which he was 
good enough to answer with equal 
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rapidity. But oh! howl regretted 
the eighty-five miles passed over 
in silence. 

In this journey from Edinburgh 
to London I had three companions. 
They were men of middle age, One 
was a stout-built, florid man, whose 
conversation soon showed that he 
was a merchant. As I must give 
each of my companions some name 
to distinguish him, I will call the 
merchant Mr. Ledger. Another 
was, I conjectured, a surgeon ora 
physician. I will call him Mr. 
Quinine. He was a mild-looking 
man, with an anxious expression 
of countenance, as if he were 
thinking of some poor patient’s 
difficult case. The third was a 
dwarf. I cannot guess what was 
his occupation. I will call him 
Mr. Maxwell, for I should not like 
to give him any name connected 
with his infirmity. My own name, 
for the occasion, shall be Brown. 

Faithful to my usual practice, I 
commenced the conversation ; and, 
as we were starting from Edin- 
burgh in a winter month, it was a 
very safe thing for me to remark 
that it was exceedingly cold. From _ 
this promising beginning we soon 
diverged into other topics, and, be- 
fore we had left the station twenty 
minutes, found ourselves engaged 
in an animated conversation on the 
affairs of Europe, which I venture 
to think is worth recording. 


MR. BROWN. 
Well, it must be owned that you all take a very gloomy view of the 


present state of affairs. 


MR, LEDGER, 


How can it be otherwise? No man can take up his newspaper of a 
morning without feeling that there — be some intelligence which shall 
y 


embarrass and perplex him thorough 


, especially if he have extended 


concerns. There is scarcely a country in Europe which is not full of the 


elements of disaster. 


And then, with regard to our own affairs, look at the weight of 


taxation, which, even in times of so-called peace, is incident upon us; 
and then see that, instead of buying and selling more, improving their 
land and increasing their manufactures, the energies of mankind are 
chiefly devoted to discovering the most admirable modes of clearing one 
another off from the face of the earth. And, remember, that for every 
man you kill, you destroy a possible customer. 


MR. MAXWELL, 


I look for a beneficial change in this continued improvement of the 
means of slaughter—in fact, in these means being carried to a degree of 
perfection which the world has at. present no notion of. I trust that 
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science will invent something which will destroy armies as the simoon 
destroys caravans, 
MR. BROWN. 


This will be a nice out-come from Christianity. 
MR. MAXWELL. 


There is no stopping short in this career of destruction, and I am 
persuaded that the more terrible you can make war the better. 


MR. QUININE. 
Can nothing be done by diplomacy ? 


MR. LEDGER. 


It is not only that you have kings and ministers who must be worked 
upon, but in one case, at any rate, you have a-whole nation to change. I 
need scarcely say that I allude to our neighbours the French. I have 
travelled amongst them, and lived with them in the intimate relations of 
business, and I am convinced that a more dangerous set of neighbours 
cannot be imagined. 

MR, BROWN. 


There is a statement often made, sir, which is exactly the opposite of 
yours. Many people say that the great mass of the French peasantry, 
and of the mercantile body in that country, are as much inclined for 
peace as we are. I do not think you want more than the two elements 
which we are certain exist in France—namely, a despotism and an 
immense standing army—to settle the question of the imminent danger 
arising from near neighbourhood to such a country. I scarcely care to 
go further into the subject than the consideration of how these two 
elements of danger can be provided against. 


MR. QUININE, 
My apprehensions chiefly point to the danger arising from the pro- 


fessional spirit which must exist in any army, and especially in that of 
France. I read the other day, in some novel, a remark which struck me 
very much, namely, that there is no feeling so tenacious as that con- 
nected with a profession. Loves, hatreds, sorrows, joys, die away in a 
man; but a captain always desires to be a colonel, and the man, who could 
refuse any bribe offered him in the shape of money, is won over directly 
by an opportunity for advancement in his profession. A despot, there- 
fore, with a large army, seems to me to have an instrument from which 
he can call forth any tune he pleases. 


MR, BROWN, 


Iam with you to a certain extent, but I think it is in the despotism 
that the gist of the danger lies, Iam very impatient when I hear people 
say, ‘If the despotism were got rid of, you cal still have all the danger.’ 
Why, for one thing, you could not have the speed of movement. You, 
sir (turning to Mr. Ledger), are a merchant, I presume. You have cor- 
respondents in many places ; you would be sure to have early intelligence 
of any preparations for attack upon this country; but it is not too much 
to say, that the weeks of notice you would have, if your correspondents 
lived under a constitutional government, might be abridged to days if 
they lived under a despotic government. That six hundred thousand 
soldiers should be moveable by the will of any one man is a danger of 
which it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the dimensions, For the world 
to sleep in peace, that person ought to be the most vacillating human 
being that could be found on the face of the earth ; whereas, look at the 
celerity and firmness with which this annexation of Savoy has proceeded, 


MR. QUININE, 


You speak, sir, as if it were already concluded. The great Powers 
have yet to be consulted, 
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MR. MAXWELL. 


Consulted! The kind of consultation of a man who comes to tell 
you he is about to make a marriage which he knows you will disapprove 
of, and about which he pretends to consult you. You know, that if you 
were to give your real opinion, you would not be friends with him for 
years, and would make an enemy for life of her. For my part, I like 
that French Abbé who gave his vote for the death of Lovis XVL. in the 
memorable words, La mort sans phrase. So I say, Let us have the 
annexation without phrase, even such amusing phrases as ‘the rectifica- 
tion of frontiers.’ Reams of the best paper (and let the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer do what he will, the best paper will be very dear) will be 
wasted by diplomatists in reference to this annexation. Oh, for a 
Chatham, whose spirit would combine a nation, and whose diplomacy 
would be backed by stern resolve ! 


MR. BROWN. 
You must own that Lord John’s despatches have been very dignified 
and distinct. 
MR. QUININE. 
There is a certain nobility about that little man. 
MR. MAXWELL. 

I don’t know about nobility, but there is always likely to be some 
vigour and force in those whom you are pleased to call ‘little men.’ The 
world would long ago have subsided into stupidity but for little men. 
What energy large men have, meanders over their big bodies, sir, and 
cannot do much more than that. 


MR, QUININE. 


I assure you, sir, I meant no offence to little men, or, as I suppose I 
must say, to men who are not large, as you seem to be displeased with 
the word ‘little.’ 

MR. LEDGER. 

Let us leave little men alone, and return to what we were talking 
about. 

I look at the matter sometimes in a pounds-shillings-and-pence 
fashion ; and I say to myself that, as we are spending fifteen or sixteen 
millions a-year to relieve our minds from apprehension of invasion, and 
as I do not see when this expenditure is to cease, I multiply these fifteen 
or sixteen millions by five or six (and why I should limit myself to five 
or six I do not know), and I find that the sum total equals the cost of a 
short and sharp war. 

MR. MAXWELL, 

Yes ; you will all come to my views. 

MR. QUININE. 

What are they ? 

MR, MAXWELL. 

I consider a coming war as a certainty ; and I would distinctly pre- 
pare for it. I would then demand a large disarmament on the part of 
any neighbour whose extent of armaments menaced me, and be prepared 
to abide by the consequences of receiving a refusal. 


MR. QUININE. 

Your views, sir, permit me to say, are extreme. No statesman would 
take such a responsibility upon himself. It does appear to me, however, 
that something might be done by negotiation ; something much larger 
than has yet been attempted. 

MR. BROWN. 

I think the ruling men of Europe—and by ruling men I mean a very 

large class, including kings, statesmen, writers, priests—should be sounded 
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as to whether such a state of things as at present exists should be per- 
mitted to endure. I am certain it will end in the decadence of nations ; 
and Europe will lose her place in the world if she goes on in this barbaric 
fashion of keeping up in times of peace such armies as make peace 
scarcely desirable. The statesmanship of Europe is really at a low ebb, 
if it can find no remedy. 


MR. LEDGER. 

This generation must give up all pretensions to sagacity, or must 
declare that it is powerless, if it cannot prevent one-ninth of its young 
able-bodied men from being employed as soldiers, and one half of its 
public revenues being devoted to military expenditure. 


MR. BROWN, 


Tam afraid, however, that all the thinking and planning of thoughtful 
men will not get us out of the difficulty. A solution of it will probably 
come through some great folly. Thatismy main hope. That is the way in 
which the world’s affairs have mostly proceeded. But, indirectly, I think 
it must be of immense service to mankind to he constantly pointing out 
to them, by the aid of undeniable facts and figures, the extent of loss and 
suffering which are produced by their quarrelsomeness and misgovern- 
ment. 

MR, LEDGER, 


Yes ; I see you are coming round to me. Figures arethething. But 
they are not half enough attended to. Men hear of the war expenditure 
in our own country being about thirty millions, They shake their heads; 
deplore the amount; and soon forget all about it. But it should be 
brought home to every individual man, here and in all other countries of 
Europe, what he is really paying and enduring for the sake of those 
complications in politics which make the newspapers but too deeply 
interesting and human life about three times more sordid and miserable 
than it need be. 

MR, BROWN. 


It seems to me that the antique greatness has passed away. There 
have been men, besides and before Washington, who, I believe, would 
not have held power if it could only have been secured to them by great 
sacrifices on the part of their fellow-creatures. But now success of the 
poorest kind is more deified than ever. 

Those who have never been tried by the possession of power can 
hardly say what they would do: but I fancy, that if I were at the head 
of any system of government which required half a million of men, and 
twenty millions of money annually, to support it, I should say that I 
was an egregious failure, and should come down from my pedestal and 
retire into private life, 

MR. MAXWELL. 


Yes, we are all deluded by fine clothes, and fine names, and plating 
of all kinds ; and imagine a noisy career to be a great one. But do not 
let us indulge in philosophy, but try and work out what should be done. 


MR, QUININE. 


Still there has been one remark made, which, though not tending to 
anything distinctly practical, has been a comfort to my mind. When 
that gentleman— 

MR. BROWN. 

Mr. Brown— 

MR. QUININE, 

Well, when Mr. Brown said that all our thinking and planning might 
have little result ; but that some great folly might solve the difficulty for 
us: 1t seemed to me that that was a true and comfortable saying. I 
suppose he meant some great folly on the part of a despot. 
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MR. MAXWELL, 


I am going to make an uncomfortable remark, which may counter- 
balance Mr. Brown’s. My infirmities have made mea student. When 
great military preparations have once been made, I have seldom heard 
or read of any case in which these preparations have been quietly dis- 
continued, the warlike stores locked up and put by, and the peace of the 
world maintained, without the occurrence of a great war or some signal 
disaster. Boys, with a heap of stones before them, will be sure to throw 
the stones at somebody. 

MR. LEDGER. 

Our attention, I mean the attention of the nation, is so often carried 
off to what seems to me small matters, comparatively, in European 
politics. What to us is the formation of an Italian kingdom compared 
to the danger which is almost knocking at our own doors? We talk of 
a Congress. The great object that a Congress is wanted for is to procure 
a general disarmament ; and nobody has talked of a Congress for that 
purpose, Now, all of you would be ready to discourse about the affairs 
of Italy till one o’clock to-morrow morning: but I doubt whether any 
one of you really cares about them. Do you care to the extent of twenty 
pounds ! 

MR. BROWN. 

I don’t mind telling you what I might not be anxious to tell my nearest 
neighbours and best friends, that I am a very poor man, or rather a poor 
gentleman, which is worse, and therefore, if [ were to say that I cared 
to the extent of twenty pounds, it would be a very serious care for me. 
But if you were to ask me whether the affairs of Italy ever gave mea 
sleepless half hour, I should honestly answer ‘no; whereas our own 
affairs have often kept me awake. 


MR. LEDGER. 
Honestly answered! That is what I meant; and yet I dare say you 


would be for going to war about some Italian question. 


MR. BROWN. 
It might be a European as well as an Italian question. 


MR. MAXWELL. 


I took the greatest interest in the Italian campaign. I was well 
pleased to see the French become the ‘ regenerators’ of Italy. But it was 
upon the same principle as that of the man who did not care about 
missions generally, but loved and favoured the mission to Patagonia. 


MR, QUININE. 


I never heard of him, Patagonia is no doubt a great field for Chris- 
tian missions, 
MR. MAXWELL, 


I dare say it is; but this man was generally supposed to be very in- 
different to all such matters. One day, however, after a sermon in behalf 
of the mission, he was observed by a friend putting a five-pound note 
into the plate. After they had come out of Church, the friend remarked 
to him, ‘I did not know that you cared about these missions so much, 
and that you gave such liberal donations.’ The giver of the five-pound 
note replied, ‘The Patagonians eat their missionaries. I send them as 
many as I can.’ (We laughed heartily: Mr. Maxwell proceeded.) Sol 
also gave great attention to, and had the deepest interest in, the Italian 
campaign, when I thought the regenerators might be thinned off. My 
interest slackened after the peace of Villafranca. I dare say you think 
me a very hard, cruel man, though, God knows, if I could have my way, 
the world’s affairs should be conducted with the least possible cruelty. 
But, as I said before, and say again, when there are great military pre 
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parations, and strong military impulses, there must, I fear, be great 
suffering somewhere. The world is, then, in a state of inflammation, 
and must be bled. It is hideous that it should be so; but so, I fear, itis. 


MR. QUININE. 

I shudder at this gentleman’s sayings ; but I scarcely know how to 
answer them. Perhaps if he had my experience, he might modify his 
views. I have been overa field of battle immediately after the battle, and 
have known what it is to work from morning till night at ghastly opera- 
tions, To me anything that prevents such horrors, or even staves them 
off for a time, is welcome. could bear this increase of taxation which 
so disturbs my friend to the right (Mr. Ledger), very cheerfully, though 
it presses hard on us professional men, if I thought that it would pre- 
vent war. : 

MR, LEDGER, 

There’s the point. That is begging the question. The war will come, 
and you will have had this increased taxation, too,—going on perhaps 
for several years. 

MR. MAXWELL. 

Yes ; but you have no especial grievance to urge against this increased 
taxation for military expenditure, unless you can show that the expen- 
diture is misplaced and needless, 


MR. QUININE, 

Do not let us enter into the question of national defences. You can- 
not say what is too little or too much, until you can form some estimate 
of the extent and imminence of the danger. 

I return to diplomacy. Can nothing be done by judicious alliances ? 

MR. BROWN. 

There are five Great Powers in Europe. Observe what has happened 
to two of them, Russia and Austria. ‘ dl have suffered great reverses, 
largely caused by France. But these reverses have not been of such a 

ind as to make them ready to enter into other combinations friendly to 
us, or likely to promote our purposes. Then, again, as to that German 
Confederation, it is such an unwieldy, ill-composed thing. It is like a 
matchlock of the olden time, There was too much to be done with that 
engine of war before it could be fired off. And so it iswith the German 
Confederation. I can imagine an active commander conquering it in 
detail almost before it knew whether it intended to fight. 

I must say that I rely greatly upon our own colonies. I think we 
should seek to attach them to us by every bond and tie that can be 
thought of—not merely on the present occasion, but for all future con- 
tingencies ; not for our own sakes only, but for theirs. The great peril 
at this moment for the world is lest England should meet with some 
signal military reverse. The danger to liberty would then be fearful to 
contemplate. With the exception of ourselves, our colonies, the Northern 
States of the American Union, the Northern Germans, the Italians, and 
the Swiss, the ruling powers in most other States have a large interest in 
the progress of despotic principles. 

MR. QUININE. 

I agree with every word that you say. But observe that you have 
reckoned the Italians, The cause of Italy, therefore, is after all, of much 
importance ; and so, however much it may astonish my friend to the 
right, and though I too acknowledge myself to be a poor man, I accept 
his twenty-pound test, and even say that I care a great deal more about 
the affairs of Italy than can in any way be measured by money. 

MR. MAXWELL. 
What Mr. Brown has said about our colonies is all very good and 


true. I am sure it is for their interest and ours to hold very firmly 
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together. But, should a war break out, these colonies would have enough 
to do to protect themselves and their commerce. Imagine the mischief 
that would be produced by a French squadron hovering near the ports of 
Australia, or molesting Canada. The greatest thing for us has been this 
volunteer movement. That is an immense protection. 


MR. QUININE. 


_ How anybody pretending to be a statesman can ridicule it, I cannot 
imagine. 


MR. BROWN. 
It seems to me that it has great advantages without any countervail- 
ing disadvantages. Even its indirect advantages are very valuable. It 
a men of different ranks together. It throws life into a neighbour- 


MR. QUININE. 
It improves the health of the people. 


MR. MAXWELL. 

It gives men, who would otherwise be idle, something to do, and 
something to care for. 

MR. BROWN. 

But these are trifling matters, comparatively. I believe the volunteers 
will form a most valuable and powerful force. I can’t be persuaded 
but that intelligent men, such as are likely to be found amongst gentle- 
men, farmers, and artisans, will acquire all the arts of soldiering with 
wonderful rapidity. 

MR. QUININE. 
The more intelligent people are, the more they appreciate the merit 
of obedience. It is the fool and the blockhead that are disorderly. 
MR, LEDGER, 
Will the thing last ? 
MR. BROWN. 
That is an ugly question. 
MR. LEDGER. 

I thought so. People will goon paying thirty millions a year for pro- 
tecting themselves as heretofore by deputy ; bat they will become tired 
of volunteering when they believe there is no imminent danger. 


MR. QUININE. 

I don’t think so. At least I think that any lukewarmness may be 
counteracted by encouragement carefully bestowed by the highest autho- 
rities, Even encouragement from ordinary persons is good. In the 
families I visit I always ask the young men whether they have joined, 
and praise them for their public spirit if they have done so. 

I have another point to urge. I say that drill when it has lasted a 
year or two is never forgotten. It is like a language which you have 
once known, but have not had occasion to use for many years; it 18 
astonishing how soon you pick it up again. When I was young I be- 
longed to a yeomanry corps. I remained three years in it. When my 
practice increased, I was obliged to give up the yeomanry ; but [ am con- 
fident that, though I should feel a little stiff, and awkward, and queer at 
first, I should soon again find myself at home in the ranks—at all events, 
I should have a great advantage over a man who had never served. 


MR, LEDGER, 


There is a good deal of frippery connected with this playing at 
soldiers, 


MR. BROWN. 


My dear sir, with what cause, however worthy, is there not a good 
deal of frippery connected? Men’s devotion, even when it is of the most 
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genuine kind and directed to the greatest objects, is not constant and 
consistent throughout any day. Petty interests and petty desires have 
entered into the breasts of saints, who yet were saints. So, in this 
volunteer movement, I do not say that every volunteer is actuated by the 
highest patriotism ; but I have certainly known many men devote them- 
selves to it with manifest care for the public service, and with next to no 
concern about themselves, They have worked as heartily as they would 
have worked for any private and personal end. And even if there be 
frippery, what is the great harm of it? I amafraid I shall get into disgrace 
with our friend in the corner ; but I must own I like to see these rifle 
uniforms in the streets. We were not so well dressed before, that any little 
improvement is not very welcome. A young man is not a bit the worse for 
being smart, and caring a little about smartness; and the bullet fired by 
a fop is not softer than the bullet fired by a philosophic youth indifferent 
todress. It is a fact that there have been many men remarkable for 
foppery who have also been remarkable for courage, 


MR. MAXWELL, 


Mr. Brown is the enthusiast amongst us; but I think he is not far 
wrong. I will, however, occupy more questionable ground; and I say, 
that if the movement does slacken, which I fervently hope it will not, 

eat good will still have been obtained, The organization has been 
ormed, Upon an emergency, people would know where to go and what 
todo, The existence of depdts of arms and ammunition all over the 
country—even the thousands of uniforms that have been made—are great 
advantages. On an emergency, these uniforms could not be made ina 
day ; and the man without a uniform, who should be caught by the enemy 
with a gun in his hand, would by the laws of war be dealt with in a very 
summary manner, 


MR. QUININE, 


Then there is another point. I suppose you have all seen something 
of electioneering matters. We have come to that time of life when most 


people have. You know the great advantage that it is to possess the 
canvassing books used on either side at a former election. Now, the 
people who have been getting up these rifle corps have, with regard to 
them, that sort of knowledge which the canvassing-books disclose of the 
political condition of any town or neighbourhood. For instance, a great 
employer of labour may have said, that he saw no occasion for this volun- 
teer movement now, but that, of course, if the country were threatened, 
his men should join. The canvassers for rifle corps would know where the 
strength of the district lies, and to whom, upon an emergency, to address 
themselves, In short, the organization is so far formed as to admit of 
rapid development in a crisis, 
MR. LEDGER. 


I must admit that this is a very businesslike view of the question. 


MR, MAXWELL, 
But you see what all our talk comes to—reliance upon ourselves, 


MR. QUININE, 

Not exactly. My friend to the right evidently desires that all people 
should give the greatest attention to these war estimates, and dreads the 
indifference to taxation, not the ‘ignorant impatience’ of it, as Lord 
Castlereagh said. 

It may be weak of me, but I believe that skilful diplomacy could do 
much for us, 

Mr. Brown relies upon folly. Mr. Brown, it must be owned, occupies 
a strong position. He is also, if I recollect, for a great appeal to the 


a people, by whom he means the thinking people, throughout the 
wor 
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MR. MAXWELL. 
Pooh ! 


MR, QUININE, 


I suppose Mr. Brown means that this appeal should be made through 
the press and by the pen. It is a rude thing to make any remarks about 
a person’s occupation, whom you merely happen to meet in a railwa 
carriage ; but, from his belief in the virtues of pen and ink, I thin 
Mr. Brown must belong to the Fourth Estate of the realm. Besides, he 
said he was not overflowing with the good things of this world, which is 
a corroborating circumstance. 

My friend to the left (Mr. Maxwell) would have us place reliance upon 
ourselves alone. He is also for the dephlogisticating system, a disciple 
of Dr. Sangrado; and would not grieve much, I perceive (though as he 
declares, and I believe, he is a humane man), if he were to hear of the 
accidental death of twenty thousand soldiers belonging to any despot. 
His chief hope is in some great crash, which he is willing to admit with 
Mr. Brown will probably be brought about by some great folly. Far 


from diminishing war estimates, he would increase them sedulously and 
rapidly up to a certain point. Then he would turn round and say, ‘I 
mean now to have some security for peace, or to come at once to blows; 
and I am not going to have any more war estimates without a war. 

If he were a despot, or if his 
I am not sure that it might not 
ations, like individuals, must not be too malleable. I 


choose to have something for my money.’ 
policy were likely to be largely followe 
rove the best. N 
ave not the courage to follow this gentleman in his conclusions ; but I 
understand how he has arrived at them. 


MR. MAXWELL. 


You have almost told us, sir, that you are a surgeon or a physician; 
but I think you ought to have been a lawyer, and would have made a 
good judge, for you sum up very fairly. 

But now, if we are to be strong men, and to resist invasion, we had 
better have as much sleep as we can ti!l the time comes for bivouacs and 
night watches ; and so I vote we follow the example of our mercantile 
friend in the corner (except in the article of snoring), and compose our- 
selves till the grey twilight breaks in upon us as we are entering the 
Euston-square station. Good night. 


We took Mr. Maxwell’s advice 
and slept till morning. Before 
parting, we shook hands warmly ; 
and as I wended my way through 
London, which looks grander than 
ever when its streets are silent and 
its thoroughfares are empty, I 
thought with regret that upon this 
earth I should probably never meet 
again with these three men—the 
fiery dwarf, the placid and wise 
doctor, whose hope is in diplomacy, 
and the matter-of-fact merchant, 


who should be in the House of 
Commons, I think, and would do 
some good—at least give some 
trouble—when the war estimates 
are laid before the Committee. Our 
conversation will probably remain 
in the minds of all of us, and as 
the events in Europe move rapidly 
on, I shall sometimes think what 
each of my companions in this 
railway journey would be likely to 
say about them. 





